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The word Panjab derives from two Persian words “Panj* and Ape 
(— + sy meaning "five* and “vwater", respectively. Thus, etimologic 
Lt means the Land of Five Waters (Rivers). Ibn Battuta, who entered 
India at the beginning of the year AH. 734 (12th September, 1333 A.D.) 
writes, “we Feached the Valley of “ind Imown as the "anjab, which mean 
five watera.* Generally it was taken to be the tract lying between the 
rivers Indus and the Jamuna. The boundaries of the Panjab have been 
shrinking and swelling from time to time over the last many centuries. 
In the Yedic period, the province was know as "Sapt-Sindhu” as it 
inoludeé all the territory covered by the seven rivers, namely the 
Indus (Sindhu), the Yitasta (Jhelum), the Asuki (Chenab), the ne 
(Ravi), the Vipas (Beas), the tutdra (Satlej) and the Saraswati, Afte 
some time, when the Greeks occupied this prevince, they calied it 
aa ches Pl from Greek “Pente", meaning five and "Potamas" 
meaning rivers. In those days, there vere thirty seven flourishing 
cities and tewns, but a few centuries hai Le@e, after the Oreek 
oceupation, the Panjab was named as Taki "The Kingdom which Hwen Thaang 
calls Tse-kia or Taki, embraced the whole of the plains of the Panjab 
from the Indus to the Beas, and from the foot of the mountains ‘ 
(Himalayas) to the junction of the five rivers (Panjnad), below Multan. 
It was galled “faki" after a powerful tribe of that name which ruled 
here for a pretty long time. 

It seexs quite certain that the name must have been derived from 
the tribe of Taks or Takkas, who once vere the undisputed lords of the | 
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Panjab, and who still exist as mimerous agricultural race in the lover 
hills between the Jhelum and the Ravi. In the seventh century the 
kingdom of Taki was divided into three provinces, namely, Taki in the 

' North and vest, Shorkot in the Zast, and Multan in the South. According 
ta Adds Cunninghass- ‘The province of Taki comprised the plains of the 
Panjab, lying between the Indus and the Beas, to the north of Multan 
district, or the whole of the Chaj Coab, together with ee 
portions of the three Doabs of Sindh-Sagar, Rechns and Bari." 

During the Mughal period, this province was given the name of 
Subah-Lahore. Abul Fazl, the court historian of Akbar, describes ite 
boundaries as unders "It is situated in the third climate. Its length 
from the river Satlej to the river Sin¢d isa 180 kos. Its breadth frou 
BShimbar to Chaukhandi, one of the depemiencies of Satgarh, is 96 koa. 
It is bounded on the East by Sirhinds om the North by Kashmir; on the 
South by Bikaner and Ajmer; on the West by ~~ It has six principal 
rivers which all flow from the northern mountains.* 

Manueai who visited India in the reign of Aurangzeb has describe 
ed the Panjab in these words "It should be know that close to “hakkar 
seven rivers unite, - five issuing from the kingdom of Lahore, which 
have their sources in the mountains ef Srinagar and Kashwir, and reach 
the vaovnnee of Lahore by five openings. This is why ae Kinzdea of 
Lahore is called the Panjab, that is to say ‘FIVE WATERS’. dujan Rai 
Bhandari, (a resident of Batala, Gurdaspur District) the author of a 
celebrated contemporary vor, entitled Khulasa-uteTawarikh describes 
the boundary of the Panjab curing Shah Jahan's reignt-"In its length the 
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3.Te great city of Lahore, ich has bean the capital of the Panjab 


for nearly nine hundrsd years, is said to have been founded by ate 
the son of Rama, after whom it was naaed Lahavar. Under this form 4 
is mentioned by Abu Rihan, but by the present form of the name Lahore 
whieh was soon adopted by the Muslims ,has now become the universal, 
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Province extended from the river Satlej to the river Indus, a distance 
of 180 kos, and in its breadth extended from thimber to Chaukhandi 
(Gujrat DLatriet) distance of 86 son. 
fhe Panjab, under the Pritish mile lay between 27° 39° and 34° 
2'N, and 69° 23° and 7° atk. On the north the Himalayan ranges divided 
the nrovinee from Kashmir and the North-vest Frontier province. Qn the 
Vest the Indus formed its main boundary with the later province, except 
that the Panjab included the strip of riverain area which formed the 
Isa Khel Tahail of Mianwall District, West of that river. Ita south- 
wsetern extremity also laid West of the Indus and formed the large 
cistrict of Dera Ghazi Fhan, thereby extending its frontier to the 
Sulaiman range, wiich divided Lt from Baluchiatan. On the extreme sou 
-west the province adjoined Sindh; and the Rajputanga desert formed its 
southern border, %” the east the Jamuna and its tributary Tons divided 
it from the “Itr. Pradesh, its frontier rn of the sources of the 
latter's rivers being centéinguous with Tibet. 
64 TE PR) O'n Gad Ms Sod aie HU 1 At 
The Panjab is a triangular piece of land, lying between the Indi: 

and the Jamuna, It was bounded in the North by the vast Himalayan range 
on the Wost by the Sulaiman and Khirthar ranges, in the East hy the riv 
gaming and in the Gouth by the Sind and the Rajputana deserts. On the 
basis of the natural divisions, the Panjab may be divided into the 


following regions: 


(1) Mountain (2) Submentane (3) The Plains; (1) Ghaggar Plain (41) Yndo 
Panjab Plain, Sastern (411) Indo-Panjab Plain, western (iv) The North- 


west Uolsnd, 
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MIGES#- This region is built up by the Himalayas ani the 
Himalayas run across the whole of northern India 
from Assaa in the East to Afghanistan in the West. They run in a 





south-east curve all along the northern front - India and separate 
from the plateau of Tibet, include several parallel ranges of lofty 
mountains, with deep valleys interspersed. They cover a region about 
1,500 miles long and 19 to 300 miles in breadth. They served the 
purpose of a great wall of defence and protected Panjab from the cold 
bleak winds of the North. The "e.1n sumer temperature does not exceed 
32°, ~ cold in winter with heavy sumer and winter precepitation.1t 
has an elevation of twenty thousand feet. Tibet, which from the point 
of view of physical geography includes a large and little known area | 
in Kashmir to the north of Karakoram range is lofty, desolate, wind- 
swept plateau with a mean elevation of about fifteen thousand feet.In 
the part of it which is situated to the north of the north-west 
corner of Nepal lies the Mansarowar lake, in the neighbourhood of 
which three great Indian rivers, the Brahmaputra, the Satl<ej and the 
Indus take their rise, This region always remains covered with saan 
The Hindu-Koh mountains which run from the Pamirs in a south- | 
westerly direction was regarded as the natural boundary of India in 
the north-weat. Further south, Safed Koh, Sulaiman and Kirthar moune 





tains were generally regarded as the north-western boundary of India, 
separating it from the tabdeland of Iran. | 

KONTANE2?<@ This region is the lesser Himalayas, with an elevatid, 
of six to seven thousand feet. It has a rainfall from thirty to forty 





inches, the greater part of which is received during the period of | 
aummer mong°on. In ite lowest ridzes, the Himalaya drops to a height 
of about five thousand feet, but it is a zone of the lowest hills 
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{ntersperse’d sometimes with valleys or 'dunes'. These consist of 
ee etiary sondstonet, C1aySs and boulder conglomerates, the debris in 
fact which Himal-ya has dropped in the course of ages. To these hilds 
and valleys the generii name of chivaliks is given. This region is 
pranticilly restricted to the Districts of «abila, Honhiarpur and 
xangra, with ite adjoining Himiohal St:tes- The tral! tree, which ts 
ant found elsewhere to the west of the Jamuna, survives in a single 
sdoon’ (strath) connected with the Kangra Talley, but actually ~ithin 
the northern border /of Hoshiarpur District. Th: Kiarda Doon in Sirmur 
state and the Kalesar fore st in ambala shelter a number of species that 
are characteristic or abundant in the Shivalik tract east of the Januna 
The low hilis of Attock, RawalpindL, Pabhi hills in jJajrat, and Jheluws 
@istriots belong to the same syaten, bit the Balt Range is only in sart 
hivalike altogether Shivalik deposits in the Panjab cover an area of 
thirteen shousared square miles. 
fhe mountain ranges of the Himalayas are a great doon for the 
people of the province. These “ountains formed an admirable defensive 
rampart of the Panjab against the foreign invasions by land. They 
present a formidable barrier to an arsy, though small bodian of traders 
and missionarics Nad been crossing over then through difficult reutes. 
The mountaing in the north-east, though mt an equally effective 
barrier, have for all practieal purooses served India well, They are 
so steep and s0 densety forest sovered that to cross theem is 4 task 
of abnormal enn and no considerable body of foreigners Known 
to have passed thou-h this route to the interior of the country. 
Mountains in the north-west, hovever, have proved to be more 
omar er ncipheenententapterterty 
tis region, via the Sevat and the 
shitral running south, and the Kabul, the Kurraa, the Tochi and the 
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Gomal, running east to the Indus. These passes have played a dominant 
part in the Indian history. ne nelting snow from these mountains 
provide water to the rivers of the Panjab which prosper the plains in 
many ways. The monsoon atrike against the sguntains and give plenty 
of rainfall. ‘These are a vital source of the economic prosperity of 
the people since times immesorial and have also greatly added to the 
fertility and beauty of Panjab's land-scape. 





4 sezar Plain:- The eastern districts of the Ghaggar Plain 
| ‘Bave a shorter and less severe cold weather than the western. The 

4 summer temperature ranges between 102° and 108 Fe and gradually 

2 inereases as one proceeds towards the west. The eastern half, being 
directly connected with the Gangetic basin, receives more rainfall | 
than the western. The winter rains are scanty. This region covers the 
districts of Ambala, Patiala, “arnal, Rohtak and Hissar i.e. the 
commissionary of imbala. The Shaggar river was onee a stveam of much 
greater importance, and a tributary of the Indus, which it joined 
below the junction of five rivers of the Panjab near Mithankots the 
dry bed of its old course can still be traced far into Sahawalpur 
territory. The Ghaggar plain was later included in the province of 
Delhi during the period under our study. 

(44) ‘he 





iin Easterns- This plain roughly formed the 
Subah of Lahore including some portions of the province of the North- 


West Frontier Province. It had a long cold weather season. Sumner 
temperature ranges between 102° ani 107° F. Summer rainfall varied from 
25 to 30 inches and the winter @ainfall averaged about three inches. Tis 


conprised the commissinnarics of Rawalpindi, Lahore and Jullundur. 
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Districts. 
(44) Rawalpindd Rawalpindi, Shahpur,Jholum, ajrat, Attock and Miar 
Gaps Districts. 


sJullundur Kangra,“oshlarpur Ludhiana 
Districts and the other plain and 
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} paniah Plain westernt- It formed the Subah of Multan, 
comprising the Districts of Montgox 
Muszaffargarn and [era Ghazi Mhan. This plain has @ severe cold 
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weather, with great diurnal range of temperature because of the p 
minanee of the sandy tracts. Summer temperature is the highest in the 
province and ranges between 105° and 110° F, It has a rainfall of fiv 
to fifteen inches. It is the driest part of India excepting the Thar 
desert sone. It is not much benefited by any of the monsoon currents. 
At Multan there are normally only fifteen days in the year when rein 
falls. 

(iv) ; Iplands- This plain extended up to the Hindu-Koh, 
the outer frontier of Indis. It has a longer and a colder winter and 





spring. The sumer temperature ranges between 100° and 108° Ff. the 
winter rains are heavier than in any other part of the plains, and 
last till ipril. The sumer rains are late, and diminish as one proces 
8s towards the vers of the area. Average rainfall varies from thir. 
to thirty inches, 

The Great Mughals had divided the plains of the Panjab inte 
Doabs i.e. the tracts of land covered by two rivers. Thrs-vere named 
ae (4) the Sindh-Sagar Doab, the area between the Jhelua and the Indig 
This area was not so fertile as others (11) the Jech or chaj Doab, the 
area lying between the rivers Jhelum and Chenab. It was more fertile 
than the Sindh-Sagar Doab., (141) The Rachna Toab, covered the rich 
fertile area between the Ravi and the Chenkb. (iv) The Biri Doab 
included the area between the Beas and the Ravi. This was the mo st 
important Doab, comprising the rich alluvial plain. (v) The Bist 
Jallandhar, included the territory lying between the Beas an‘ the 
Satlej and had a vary productive wen, 


The plains of the Panjab consi sted of one Vast alluvial plain, 
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broken only by the wide and often shifting chansels of its five rivers. 
The average height of this area is not more than one thousand feet avo 
sea level. the fine but rigorous climate of the province has helped in. 
breeding a hardy martial race eapable of enduring the extremes of 
climate. The dryness of the slimate has given prominence to the quc ste 
4on of water supply. The success oF failure of a erop in the Sanjab 
depended on vater supply. Thus naturally, prior to the introduction of 
modern elaborate schemes of irrigation, the rivers piayed a very impor- 
tant part in the life of the people and were the deciding factors in 
the alloeation of agricultural areas as well as the distribution of 
population. As agriculture has always been the mainstay of the inhabi- 
tants carrying sediment from the hilis, the rivers of the Panjab have 
formed alluvial deltas, of considerable extent. Their perenial supply 
of water is an inexhaustible source of irrigation. Their long lazy 
courses through broad valleys have not only made the lands fertile, bal 
have provided gond highways of communication, The scantiness of rainfall 
affected the vegetable growth of the areas away from the river flooded 
areas and hence such tracts were used for grazing. 





The Panjab may be roughly deseribed as a triangular plain be 
by mountains on the west and north-east, and a desert on the south. Te 
the north-east lies the Himalayas, the loftiest mountain chain in the 
world. The main line o° the range, the “arakoram, lies far to the north 
sia uae the actual boundary of the “anjab is a lower range, the pir 
Panjal, whose snowy crest, is the most consplouous feature in the wini 
Bet.een these two ranges lies the famous valley of Kashmir, North -f {h& 
apex of the triangie of the Panjab. Karakoram range merges into the 
Hindu-Koh, waich consists of a single broad ridge backed by no pleteatt 
and notched bed some Cb bskachinihcond low asses. 
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the difficulties of access fron Sentral Asia through the low- | 
lands of Bactyia and on the Oxus to the valley head of <abul lie rath 
fn the approaches to the North-west Frontier passes than in the passe 
themselves, but the invaders have been surmounting these difficulties, 
and the TindweKob though the natural boundary of India northeve st 
vard, has Seen no effeotive Barrier either in a military or commerol 
sense. The Bindu-Woh forms the north-eastern Bastion of the great 
platessa of Iraq, comprising the acdern Afghanistan, Baluchistan and 
Ivan, waioh flanks India to the north-wast. | 

Qne route for the invaders from the north-west, was from the 
Qwus valley over the fintu-foh to Katul and thence dow the Xabal 
valley to the Inius. inother lel from the Sasplan sea tol Herst and 
thenes straight threugh the sountains to Xalul, or by an easier istour 
existing the Afghan high lands to yandhar and thence through Juagni to 
Kabul. Yetween it and the Indus lies the Sulaiman range, skirting the 
Panjab and Sindh, and forming the western frontier of India. These 
mountaing are as lofty and imposing as the Pir Panjal, but these are 
Rot so continuous, and are traversed by several routes, which though 
diffiqult, are quite practicable for large armies. ‘These are the oute 
Lets through Afghanistan by which Alexander the Great ami all sudse- 
quent invaders have dessended upon the low country of the Panjab, and 
any one who, after traversing the interminable hil] and stony valleys 
of Afghanistan, hae been, on surmounting the last ridge, the vast plain 
of India spreading out before hin in the dusky haze like a 808, ™ay 
imagine the feelings with which such 4 Prospect was surveyed by those 
adventurous leaders, when they first looked down upon it from the 
Asiatic hizgh lands.* 

Throughout the early Turkish period, the north-west frontier of 
India remained vary vulnerable, for the conquering hordes from Afghanis 
tan were always Seupted te erozs the Indus and saiilaaiesoniensd threeten the 
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Panjab. In the north-west there are several passes across the Hinde 
Yoh and along almost all the chief rivers e- in the region viz. the 
Swat, the Chitral, the Katal, the Kurram, the Tochi and the domal. 
Through these passes the dnavaders raided the Panjab from tine to time 
and established their kingdoms here. a brief detail of these passes is 
given belows 

> 4 28 te This has been the most leading pass, which be gins 
twists through 
the hilis for! about thirty three miles in a north-vesterly direction 
til2 it debouches at Daxka. Th: Khaibar mountains form, indeed, the 
iast spurs of the Safed-Koh, as that mighty range sinks down into the 
valley of the Katal river. This pass his always been the great north- 
ern route froa Afghanistan inte India and the most important points 
in this route are Ali Masjid, (ten mlles from Jamrud), Landi Fotal, 





near J@arud, ten and, half tiles west of Pishawar ar 





(the sumeit of the pass; ten awiles farther); and Tor Kham. 

ne ener Baperors aiways attached great importance to this 
pass. Babar raided the Panjab, all the times passing through it. 
Humayun too had traversed this jass more than once. The Khaibar route 
Leads directly across the plains of the Panjab to the interior through 
the narrow ga: between the desert and the mountains. Hence thie pass 
has been more frequently used by the foreign invaders of India, which 
explains the strategic position of vhabar Pass as the line of defence, 


and that of the narrow plains to the west of the ) rT above Delhi, 
as the sesond. 
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LaMi=- Hext to Khaibar, lies the Kurram river which lies between 
the Paiwar “>tal in the west and the borders of Miransai in the east, 
Ite maximum length fron that to the Paiwar Kotzl is 72 miles as the 


eros flies an! its treadth varying from twelve to twenty four miles, 


Sounded on the north by ths Safed-Koh, which separates it from Wingar- 


Har, it adjoins para Chamkani and the country of the Massozai on the 
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cast, its south-eastern corner abutting on the Miransai country of 
Kohat District. Frou Khost Xhoras the highest peak of the Kurran aS 
range descends a spur through whose extresity the Kurfan river appears 
to have cut a passage apposite dadda, and which divides the valley in. 
two parts, Tpper and Lower Kurram. Rising in the hills near ahmedkhel, 
4t flows at first south-west ward, and then turns sharply to the east 
entering the Agency of Kurtam near Khar-tachi and thence flowing eas. 
east to Kurram Yort. fast of that place 4ts trend is somewhat south- 
wards and at Sadda 4% turns sharply to the south until it reaches Maro 
Khel, whence it curves south-east as far as Thal in Kohat District. | 
tamayun who held saoul in 15582, occupied it te “ore hie conquest 
ef India, Under Akbar it formed part of the TOMAN of Bangash or the 
Bangshat, being known as Upper Basgash to distinguish it from Lower 
Rangash, tow Kohat pistrict. The Afghans of this tract were the disci- 
ples of Pir-i-Reshan and hence became known as|Roshanias. These sectar 
Les lei the Afghan opposition to Mughal rule and Kurran formed one of 
their chief strongholds. The line of advance into Afghanistan through | 
the Kurram Valley is easy, and Lord Roberts used &t when he marched 


tevards Kabul in 1898. The road to it leaves the river far to the 


south before it crosses at Paiwar Kotal. 





77 patgse Bet-een the Kurras Valley and the domal river is a 
large block of very rough mountainous country known as Yasiretani after 
the turbulent clan which ecoupies it. In the north it is drained by the 
fochi. Yestward of the Tochi Valle; the country rises into Lofty noune 
tains. The upper waters of the Tochi and its affluents drain two fine 
glens know as “irmal and Shawai to the west of the country of the 
Mahsud wWasirs. The Tochi valley is the direst route from India to Giasni 
and about nine centuries ago, “hen that decayed town was the capital of 
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The isftiest peaks of Tochi Valley are Waziristan, Shuidar, |“ Pirge 
hal overhang Birmal. An alternative route from Kabul lies through 
Bannu afi the Kurram Valley to a point lover down the Indus, were it 
joins by a route from Ghasni through the Tocht Valley. 

PAsasefast of Kajuri Kach the Gomal route passes — 
tribal territory from where it debouches into the plains of the Diste 
rict of Dera Ismail Khan. the Gomal route is the oldest of all trade 





routes. Down it there pours yearly a succession of caravans led and 
followed by thousands of well armed Pathan traders. This route leads 
along the valley of the Somal river,through the southern vasirstan, 
fron Hurtagca utd Domandi,on the borders of Afghanistan an! Baludiist- 
an to the Afghan plateau. It is one of the oldest and most —— 
trade-routes between southern Afghanistan and the Indus Valley. 

6.21) BOLAN Pasde~Far to the south lies this route from Qandhar throue 
gh guetta ani the Bolan to ‘tukkar on the Indus. But hore invaders, 

and the con querers of the Lover Indus were blocked by the desert 
atriking eastwards for the great cities of the >lains of the nui. 








This pass was less important as gateway of India than the others. For, 
just ‘eyond the region where it debouches into the Panjab plain, 
streches the great desert of Rajasthan, wiich bars access to the 
‘Antertor of Indias. The Rhaibar route on the other hand as stated above 
leads directly aeroas the plains of the Panjab to the interior 
through the narrow gap between the desert and the nountains. 
6 MALA KAgBi- This pass crosses the range north of Peshawar, and leads 
from Sam Ranisai inte the Swat Valley. The pass is traversed by an 
ancient Sudhist wont, zain Khan Kaka, a general of Akbar, built a 
fort there in 1687. 
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TCH TRAL&< Chitral 4s the Pathan country which ends at the Lowart 
pass. Beyond, right up to the main axis of the HindueKoh is Chitral. 
Yt comprises the basin of the Yarkun or Chitral river fron its distant 
esouree in the Shawar Shur glacier to Arnawal, where it receives fros 
the vest the waters of the Bashgul, and is thenceforth imown as the 
Yunar. Its western boundary is the Durand line, which follows a lofty 
chain sometines called the Kafirstan range. Another great spur of the 
Hindu-oh known as the Shandur range divides Chitral on the east from 
the basin “ Yasin river and the territories included in the 
Gilgit Agency. 

G8, TIBET PATSSt= The trade with Tibet is carried over lofty passes. 
Among these are the following:- The Kangwa La (15,500 feet) on the 
Indiane-"ibit Road, through Simla, The Mana (18,00° feet), Niti 
(16,89 feet) and Baleha Thura in Garhwal, the Ants Dhura (17,270 
feet), Lampuja Ohura (18,000 feet). These were the main passes of the 
Tibet side which were comsonly known as trade routes, No foreign 
invader overcame through these passes so far but the Chinese are now 
trying to penetrate into India through these passes. Lieut Col. AN. 
Gadvin Austin has given an admirable summary of the orography of the 
Himalayas, 

9 KASHMIT AND CENTRAL ASIAN PASSES 3< These smaller trade routes which 
pass through Kashmir are among the Central Asian trade routes over 
the western Himalayas. BARA LACHAs sountain passe through the Latul 
canton of the Kulu sub division of Kangra District is a trade) route 
from Dareha in Lahul to the Rupshu country in Ladakh, RORTANG Pads s 
in the Kulu subdivision of Kangra District, is across the Himalayan 
range which divides the Kulu Valley from Lalli. This pass 
leads from Koksar in Lahul to Rolla in Kothi Manali of Xulu.The high 
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road to Leh and Yarkand frou Kulu and — goes over this pass, wi 
ie practicable for laden mules and ponies. 

Me effects of physical features of the Panjab have exercised a 
great influence on its history. Placed, as it is, by nature in a 
losality which gives it a crowning position, and serving as the gate- 
way to India, every invader from the North has, by its possession, 
soight. ‘the rond to fame. In pre-historic times, it was presumably, the 
Panjab that was first invaded by the Arsene feos their samping beyond 
the snowy banges of the stupendous Himalayas. Thus on account of its 
geographiéal position, the Panjab has played the role of a gateway of 
¢ ndigy/deeause it was through the<«e passes that the invaders entered 
Indis. 

ff The rivera of the Panjab aleo played an important part in the 

history of India. These rivers served as boundaries 0% “onbs, during 
the period of our study. Diring the rainy season, ity, served as 
Balwark againet the invaders who could not cross then. It was the sain 
Treason that Babar had to follow a more norkherly route to Delhi, just 
below the Tthivalik hills, where the rivers were narrow and the work of 
the bridge-bullding easier. It was also due to the geographical factor 
that almost all the decisive battles for the conquest of Delhi were 
fought in the plains of the Panjab, No effort was spared to cheek the 
invaders frog the north-west by the rulers and the people of the Panjab 
but whenever they failed against their heavy odds they were always 
given tough fight by the rulers of Delhi in the battle fields of Sirhind 
Tarain, Kurukshetra and Panipat. 

The fertility of the Panjab plains have always attracted the 


nomad invaders from the north. The Panjab being the gateway of India, 


had to Dear the full brunt of these invaders and every invader gave the 
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people of the Panjab a rude shock which they absorbed alongwith the | 
invaders in due course of time and wade them a part and parcel of thet 
social organisation, It is this fact that has given it the importance 
in Indian history which is out of all proportion te its productivity. 
It has been a orucible in which various racial strains, political 
systems and religious beliefs have mixed and melted and crystalised 
into new omalgans. 


True, Panjab had been the cradle of the rise and fall of a 
number of dynasties. Since the Pre~historic periods, battles and 
skirmishes had been bequeathed by one generation to tha other, the lif 
of the peasantry always unsafe and unsettled; the fortunes of Dusiness 
never too bright; laxity in morals resulting in unending court intri- 
gues and lust for gold. It was the Panjab fermenting in social stage 
nation and moral depravity - a sure ground for the resurgence of the 
Bhakti cult and a full seale~-war, Because, when men sink low in morals 
a saint arises to resurrect the soul and a warrior arises to cleanse 
the plethora by striking out quite a few. 

In the first two decades of the sixteenth century, a great 
Fevolution had taken place in the history of Indig, which made the 
Panjab the potential arena of political struggle for the su:ceeding t 
hundred years. The first and the most dramatic incident of this hister 
ic and bidedy cockpit, began with the triangular conflict between 
Ibrahim Lodi, his uncle Alam Khan and Daulat Khan Lodi, the then 
governor of the Panjab as its leading characters. All of then were 
conspiring, each in his own way, to capture politieal pover, Tbdrahia 
Lodi having occupied the throne of Delhi after the death of his father 
Sikandar Lodi in 1517, began to forture and crush all the Afghan Chicfs 
and former supporters of the Lodi dynasty who, by strength of their 


high offices, had gained considerable influence and positions. This he 


$ 
at 


did with a view to attain political supremacy. Aiam Khan who had 
looked forvard to the death of his brother Sikandér Lodi, had high 
ambition to become the faperor of India. But Tdrahim Ledi having 
sensed the sinister designs of his uncle, Alam Khan, vas desperately 
after his life. At the sane tine he was keen to dislodge Daulat Khan, 
the governor of the Panjab, whose territory extended from Attock to 
Sirhind. Ibrahim wanted to entrust the governorship of this frontier 


province of India te one of his own sen. 





Tre Panjab has ever been the sword arm of India and has alse 
been the main channel through which fine and brave seldiery recruited 
from beyond its frontiers, flowed into India. Without a complete 
domination over this region, no Saperor could ever feel secure on the 
throne. The court intrigues at Lahore and Multan had their repercusse 
ions on the general ran of the people. They had no poleegtar to fir 
their loyal ties unless some turned stoically indifferent to pleasure 
Or p&ln. The full aceount of this drama played in the Land of the 
Five Hivers As given in detail in the pages to follow. 





In 1823, the Afghan nobles at Lahore decided upon sending Alas 
Khan Lodi and Dilawar Khan, son of Daulat Khan to persuade Sabar to 
help thea in removing Ibrahim Lodi and placing his uncle Alam Khan, on 
the nee, The reasons given for such a course of action were firstly 
that Ibrahim was an incerrigible tyrant, of whom the Afghan nobility 
was throughly tired, and secondly, that Alam Khan would be friendly 
and highly deferextial in his attitude towards Babar, with a view to 
absolving themselves of the charge of treachery, they gave a highly 
exaggerated account of his evil doings, foolishness, haightiness and 
greediness, and painted him in the blackest colour. They cromised that 
they would remain loysl to Babar and act under his comand. 

The line of action tacen by the nobles of Lahore was intended 
to divert the attention of Babar from Dilawar Khan and hia officers 
towards Ibrahim Lédi, and without making any positive commitments, sho’ 
their anziety to co-operate with him in deposing the Lodi Tultan. Such 
& specious procosal had latitutde enough to lend itself to different 
interpretations. If Dilawar Khan was cunning enough to keep it vague, 
Babar was equally slever in not demanding clear elucidation or preci« 
sion. Babar, however, was convinced thit there wag no solidarity azong 
the Afghans and the opportunity was favourable for an adventurous driv 
So far Babar had been thinking of only those districts of the western 
Panjab «hich once formed a part of the kingdom of Kabul. Now his vision 
seeas to have included the whole of the Panjab, if not the entire Lod4 
Bupire. If the plan worked well he could revive the achicvements of 
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catgur in India, which would be an adequate compensation for bis fail 
fn Central Asia. 

whether Ibrahim Lodi knew or not the details of the negotiations 
between Daulat Khan and Alam Khan Lodi on the one hand and Babar on the 
other, he must have got an inkling of these negotiations. He, therefore, 
decided to send an army under Miban Khan and Mubarak “han, to capture 
Lahore. Daulat Khan Lodi had evacuated the town and gone to Multan 
probably to wait there tili the arrival of Babar. The army of occupat- 
tion was not strong enough, nor its position was so sonsolidated as to 
offer a saccessful resistance. It was easily defeated by Babar, who 
captured, sacked and burnt Lahore. To take full advantage of the 
initial and easy success, Babar pushed on to Dipalpur and eant:red it 
in 1524. Here came Davlat Khan to pay tribute to hin. Babar vas pleased 
to appoint him as governor of Jullundur, tultanpur and a few other 
districtse This was net what Daulat Khan had barguined for. He declined 
to accept the offer. The loss of prestige alongwith the ne 
af Lahore cane as a ride shock to him which opened his eyes. 

Daulat Khan's hostility and nonefulfilment of his agreement with 
Babar, was dangerous for Babar's eastward advanee. Therefore, he abdnde 
oned the idea of conquering India at this stage, especially when he got 
the intelligence that disorder was prevailing in his own country, on 
aceount of his absence. As such, instead of advancing upon Deihi he 
garrisoned the Panjab with his own loyal troops. Babar deemed fit to 
advance on Iemael Jilwani, the Afghan Chief of Thiara, situated close 
to the left bank of the Satlej between Ludhiana and Ferozepur who was 
intending to harass him. wile the ibiser’ was persuaded to attack the 
forset, Babar was informed in time by Dilawar Khan, son of Daulat Khan, 
that his father was playing treachery against him in pursuading him to 
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attack the Afghan Chief of Thiara. Babar abandoned the idea. He threw 
Daulat Xhan and his son Ghazi Khan into prison, but they were later on 
| released before he left for Kabul. Babar took all possible measures t 
the safety of the Panjab before he returned to Kabul. Babar honoured 
Dilawar Khan for the service he had rendered to him against his ovn 
father. He bestowed upon Dilawar Khan the district of ‘ Sultanpur , vhieh 
paulat Khan had abandoned, being dissatisfied with Babar'’s eiiiaed” 
Dilawar Khan was also honoured with the high title of Nicci ai 
nabar was almost the master of the Panjab up to Sirhind, 
excluding the province of Muitan. As — to go back to Kabul, he 





entrusted his newly-acquired territories to some of his most trusted 
officers. Mir Abdul Asiz was appointed governor of Dipalpur and 
Muhammad Ali Tajak was appointed governor of Kalanaur, under the 
supervision oo Khan Lodi. Multan still belonged to the Biloch 
tribe of Lungah. 

Babar had hardly crossed the Indus on his return, when Daulat 
Khan and his son Ghazi Khan revolted. They imprisoned Cllawar Khan and 
kept him under close custody and increased their forces rapidly and 
defeated Alam Khan Lodi, the governor of Dipalpur, resently appointed 
by Babar. Alam Khan Lodi escaped and fled to Kabul. Daulat Khan attack 
Sialkot with five thousand Afghan but suffered a crushing defeat. 

Taking advantage of sich affairs in the Panjab, Ibrahia sent an 
amy against Daulat Khan to bring him to his knees, but so successful 
were the intrigues of Daulat Khan in the imperial camp, that he contriy 
ed to gain over the a of Ibrahim's army with the result that this 
aray was completely broken up at Bajwara (Hoshiarpur) and the Sultan | 
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When the news of these developeents reached Babar he decided 
finally to embark on an expedition to India. Freed frow the Usbeg 
menace Rabar set out towards the Panjab in Yoveaber, 1525 and was 
joined a4 the way by Humayun with his troops from Badakhshan, Babar 
crossed the Indus on December 16,1525 and began to advance to Sialkot 
by the hill route. He marched in “— stages from the Indus, the — 
brought him close by the hill of Jud, below the hill of Balnath Jogi, 
en the banks of river (Harur) at the station of Bakial. After crossing 
| the Jehlas he was joined by some officers from his —_—— army. He 
reached the bank e the Chenab and rode on t® Bahlolpur. Next sorning 





he halted at Pasrur where Nahammad 111 Jang Jang and Khawaja Hussain 
waited on ~~ 

Babar left Shah Mir Hassan and some officers to guard Lahore and 
he himself moved ahead with all possible speed with hig troops and 
reached Kalanaur, 17 siles vest of durdaspur. Ye was anxious to over- 
take Daulat Khan Led& and Ghazi Khan who were now seized with pantie and 
had shut themselves in the fort of Mallot near Raraina, in Hoshiarpur 
District. He ordered Muhammad Ahmwed{ and Kutlaq jadam to pursue then 
and they were strictly inatructed to intercept every move into and out 
of the fort of Mallet #0 that the garrison might not be able to wien: 

Babar crossed the river Beas opposite to Kahmavwan, and encamped 
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at the mouth of the valley of the Shivalik Hills in whieh lies the 

fert of Mallot. The fort was surrendered after a tough fight which was 
searched ly Babar personally. He examined Ghasi “han's library, and 
found in it a number of valuable bonks. tome of these were given to 
Humayun and soae were sent to Kamran at Kabul. Danlat Khan, Ali Khan, 
Yawail =a and some other leading men ware handed over as prisoners to 
Kita Beg,“ho set out with the prisoners for the fort of Mallot situated 
in the District of Jhelum, tut Daulat Khan died on the way at Sultanpur 
Babar gave the fort to Muhammad 114 Jang Jang with 200 to 250 troeps, 
who put his elder >rother, Arghun, in vie of the place while he 
himself departed with a body of main troops. 

Babar continued his advance to Delhi via Dun or 4 Rupar It 
was here a renee had to deseend from the narat route. His army moved 
through Kurali to Sirhind, and halted at Banur, where he was informed 
that Sultan Ibrahim Lodi was advancing towards Panipat and he also lear 
nt here that Hamid Zhan, the Shigqdar of Hissare-i-"irosa,had also adv | 
ed against Babar st the command of the %nltan. Babar sent Kita Beg tore 
ards Ibrahin's camp to precure intelligence and despatched Atks against 
the army of Hissar-i-Firoza to get notice of movements of Hamid ‘Shan, 

From Batur, Babar reached imbala and despatched Runayun with 
ail the forces under his te reinforce AtKka. Hamid Khan was defeated. 
FRumayun's troops entered Fissar-i-Firesa and sacked it, The town 
was bestewed upon Humayun as a reward for the brilliant success we 
had achieved in dispersing one section of the army of the eneny. 
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roLS OF OP. S%:~ On three occasions the fate of Hindustan 
has been decided on the historic plain of Panipat. Owing to its 
strategic lecation, on the highroads from Sirhind and Ferozepur to 
Delhi, Panipat has been the scene of some of the most historic battles 
in Yn‘ian fistory. In fact, this entire tract embracing Panipat ,Kuruke 
shetra and Taraori ("rain), has been the cookpit of Indian history.¥for 
with a high wountain range on one hand, and the vast stretches of the 





desert on the other, neither too far avay, it forms, as it were a 
bottleneck through which aceess to the vast riches of the Jangetic 
Plain, the culminating point fof every invader's ambition, lies, The 
area itself is so close to Delhi that whenever, and for so long as, th 
empire which centred in that city existed as more than a mere phantos 
the political fortunes of one were almost inseparable from the other. 
Astride the succeasful invader's highway to the throne of Hindustan at 
Delhi, Panipat thus inevitably formed an important = in the chain of 
the marching hordes’ communications with their homeland."From the 
strategic dDackground of Afghanistan the path for invaders lay slong the 
lines of least resistance, the Khaaiber, Kurram, Tochi and domal passes 
on the Panjab Plains, for the Indus has never proved an obstacle to an 
enterprising general. Checked on the south by the deserts of Raj putana, 
invading armies were forced to enter the danga and the Jamuna Valleys 
through the narrow bottleneck siataae i the north-eastern extremity of 
desert and the foot of the Himalayas." 

Babar's advance towards Delhi was welcomed by the discontented 
elements in the country. Hearing the news of Babar's approach, Torahia 
sent twa advance parties to deal with him but — of these were defeat 





ed and Qibar advanced unepposed as far as Sarsawah. Babar reached Pant 
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with his army by two marches on soln 12,1596. Sultan {drahina nae alse 
renched Panipat with his one lakh army and one thousand elephants. Rat 
considering the fact that there used to be in those days a number of 
eanp followers and servants for every incumbent, the effective fight- 
ing strength of Ibrahia’s army could not have been more than forty 
thousand. This aray of all descriptions and vhich had been hastily 
raised on the spur of the moment was divided inte four traditional 
divisions - the advance guard, the centre the right and the left wings 
The armies confronted each other. During the night of 20th April Babar 
gent out four to five thousand gen to sake a night attack which failed 
He advaneed next morning, Ibrahim ordered his army to march forward at 
a quick pace, but it had to stop muddenly when it came near Babart s 
strong defences. “They could not halt, and they vere unable to advance 
with the same speed as before. I sent orders to the troons stationed | 
as flankers on the extremes of the right and left divisions, to wheel 
round the enemy's flank with all possible ajeed, and instantly to 
attack the: in the rear and attack them with showers of arrows and 
press them vigorously." This caused some confusion among Ibrahin' s 
meaenes Taking advantage of it, Babar immediately ordered his Taulsha~ 
mas to wheel round and attack the eneny in the rear. Ibrahim new 
ordered an attack on Babar's left wing and found himself in diffieulty. 
Babar quickly reinforced the centre which succeeded in repelling the 
Afghan’a right wing. Now Babar ordered his gunners to open fire. Thus, 
the Afghans who were surrounded and overwhelmed, found themselves expo 
sed to artillery fire in front and afrows on either flank. The battle 
lasted from morning til} noon. 1 The superior 





strategy and generalship of 
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Babar put the Afghans on the run. [drahia was “ilied fighting —— 
ly and fifteen to sixteen thousand of his men lay dead on the field. 
Hie dead body was discovered amidst a heap of corpses. His head was 
brought before Babar alongwith a large number of prisoners and spoils 
of all kinds. 

The guecess of Babar was due to astute generalship and the 
strategic deployment of the cavalry and the artillery. the battle of 
Panipat brought Babar te the end of the final stage of his Indian 
conquest. It sealed the fate of the Lodi dynasty as effectively as his 
ancestor Taimur had done that of the Tughlaqs, and told seriously on 
the morale and already disintegrating organization of the Afgnans, The 
soldiers and the peasantry alike ran away in fear of the conqueror} 
gates were closed of every fortified town, and people busied themselves 
in orgattiging defences everywhere. Guru Nanak, being the contemporary 
of Babar gives the true picture of that age “the kings are en 
eruelty their knife; sense of duty has taken wings and vanished.* 

On the very day of the battle, Babar pushed forward two detach- 
ments, one to Delhi and the other to Agra, to prevent lawlessness and 
plunder and to take possession of the public treasuries in those cities. 
He hinself saa and reached Delhi on the third day after the dattile. 
He moved swiftly Pv Agra after sealing up all the treasuries at Delhi. 





L5S0:- after the first battle of Panipat, Sabar 
could not pay his full attention to the affairs of the Panjab, as anaret? 
Was prevalent every where beyond Deihi and Agra. The frontier provinces 
of Kabul and gandnar were already given to Mirza Kamran. Babar appointed 
Mir Yunis ali as the governor of the Panjab in 1527, who had accompanied 
him in all his Indian campaigns. Mir Yunis Ali was devoted to Sabar and 
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vas sincere and one of the most trusted, daring and experienced 
generals vho had fought with great intrepidity in the battle of 
Panipat. Rven before this, when the rebellious Afghans, under the 
evamand of Hasid Khan of Hisear-i-Feroza fought with Humayun, Mir 
Yunis Ali was one of those who fought bravely and had defeated the 
Afghans. Being a great military general and capable administrator he 
guoceeded in keeping the Panjab under perfect control when Babar was 
heavily engaged in the conquest of the unsubdued provinces of northera 
India. He was thus destined to play a — role during that 
formative period of the Mughal suserainity. 

At the representation of gasi of Samana, Mir Yunis Ali was 
informed of the depredations wrought by Mohan Mandahar, a Hindu chief 
near Kaithal. He instantly issued instructions te Ali quli Mhan Manmade 
ani to take three thousand horse and crush the evil doers. Die to the 
intensity of the cold, the royal archers were unable to pull their 
bews and tins could not withstand the onslaught of the inhabitants of 
the Village of Mohan Mandahar, who had been warning themselves beside 
fire. He deputed Tarem Bahadur and Narang Beg to reinforce Ali juli 
Khan and to attack the Mandahars who were relaxing on their oars and 
were making werry. The Mandahars suffered a crushing defeat. A tower 
was erected of the skulls, of those who were kilied in the encounter. 
Upto this day the village which is in “aithal tehsil of farnal 
District remaings Geserted. The punishment meted out to the inhabitant; 
of the Village terrorised athe people of that area. 
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Babar did not live long to consolidate what he had conquered 
and Humayun was not so strong and sagacious as to be able to accompli 
the task left by his father. The political condition of India became 
more chaotic after Sabar’s death as Mirza Kamran who was already in 
possession of Kabul and qandhar, wanted to possess Panjab or evon 
beyond that. Humayun also did not attach any importance to this 
frontier province and instead of reinforeing Mir Yunis Ali, the 
governor of Lahore,he diverted his attention towards the ere of 
Kalinjar and the Panjab was left without sufficient military forees. 

8401- when Humayun was busy in quelling the dis- 
order in the East, the Mirza crossed the Indus Leaving the charge of 
Afghanistan to his younger brother Askari. After capturing a greater 
part of the West Panjab, Kamran drew nearer to Lahore. Here he found 
Mér Yunis Alt, whe would not submit to Kamran without giving him a 
tough fight. Instcad of taking possession of Lahore by regular 





military operation , Kamran resorted to diplomacy. One night he publie 
aly abused garcha Jeg, one of his trusted amirs and made him to fly to 
Mir Yunis Ali with all hig followers to seek refuge in Lahore, with a 
view to planting him in enemy camp and the trick worked. Qarcha Beg was 
cordially received by Mir Yunis ali. But one night jarcha Beg seized 
the opportunity te take him perfidiously into his custof#y. Hearing of 
this, Mirza Kamran who was anxiously watching the situation, hastened 
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te Lahore with a strong force and oocupied it without any resistance. 
Mirsa Kamran released Mir Yunis Ali from qustedy and offered hia the 
governorship under him, but the latter declined the offer and instead 
wanted to join Humayun in Delhi. Kasran took possession of a1) the 
neighbouring districts of Lahore and very $0M, sii aia of the Panjab 
extending upte the tatlej was brought under his sway. 

After this episode, Mirza Kamran secretly husoured Humayun to 
confire his in this province. Humayun not only confirmed his in the 
governorship, mt ake generously gave him Hissar-i-Feroza and the 
province of Multan. 

The cession of the Panjab in general, and of Hissar-i-Ferosa in 
partiqular, ie regarded as a blunder of the first magnitude on the part 
of Humayun. Mirsa Kamran not only deprived him of a most productive 
province but also created a barrier between him and the Mughal military 
base in the north vest, so rich in silitary resouroes. Kaaran held 
command of the important military road running from Delhi to qandhar 
which made it possible for him to eut dow the main souree of Humayun‘ s 
military power, the strength and efficienay of which vas absolutely 
‘Mecessary for the safety of the infant Mughal dominion in India at 
that tine. 

A majority of the seholars has nothing but praise for the 
generosity and clemency of Humayun in allowing Kamran to contimie te 
occupy the Panjab and add Multan and Hissar-i-Ferogza, Aceording to the 
ancient Turko-Mughal customs, the Indian Mughal pire had to be 
divided agony the sons of Babar. It does not, therefore, look so such 
an act of generosity or of obedience to the last words of his father, 
but ene of imperative necessity and absolute expediency. There was mo 
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other way out for Humayun. It was in his ow iomaad to win the good 
will of his brothers, and with their help to make a united effort te 
save the empire. It would perhaps have been wiser for Humayun to have 
settled the share of his brothers, much earlier, partiqularly of Kamr 
After coming to the throne, he remained undecided in his mind for 
quite some time. There was no other course open to him. He made the 
best of a bad bargain and tried to earn the gratitutde of his brothers, 
Thereafter, the Panjab remained under the undisturbed possesei 
of Mirza ohn but his authority was challenged in 1836 by Muhanmad 
Zaman Mirga, the rebel Mughal governor of Sujrat, acies ind former was 
away from the Panjab to quell the rebellion of Sam Miraa of Iran.T 
advantage of the absence of Mirsa Kamran, Zatan Mirza marched upon | 
Lahore to occupy it. On reaching Lahore, he did not immediately resort 
to fighting, instead, he opened negotiations with the Yanjdar of 
Lahore for its surrender, but failing to secure his object, he leid 
eilege to the city. Mirza Kamran hurriedly returned to Lahore. % heare 
ing the news of Mirza occa ‘aed return, Muhammad Zaman Mirza abandoned 
the siege and fled to Delhi. After this, the Panjab remained undis- 
turbed under Mirza Kamran until 1540, when he was dislodged by Sher 
Shah Kamran's greatest contribution was that he maintained the intege 
rity of the Panjab, for a decade. He aaealr the Persians twice and 
did not allow Shah Tahmasp to occupy jandhar. 
miit~ After si all fron Kanwij, Humayun arrived at 
Delhi on the 25th of May 1540, where he could not dare to prolong his 
atay because he was being hotiy pursued by Sher Shah. — ten bade 
ig Epson rh aa gig jC a of Babar(Humaru 
32 serait a brother of Shah Tahmasp, the able successor of Shah 
oe of Iran. / 
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after the decisive battle of Kanauj, he left Delhi and retreated to 
the Panjab. With his brothers, Humayun discussed ways and seans to 
deal with the Afghan menace after reaching Lahore. ‘ie wanted then to 
poot/all the wineat cia inca and make a determined effort to 
redover the lost Zupire. Kamran was anxious to save the Panjab from 
2 going out of his hands. Since the military resources of the Mughals 
at this tine were limited, Humayun preferred negotiations with Shor 
Shah. the! difference between Humayun and Kamran was on one point only. 
should the Emperor conduct negotiations on behalf of all, in the 
capacity of the sovereign, or should Kamran do it as the de facto 
master of the Panjab ? 

U/ Accordingly, Huzayun sent an envoy to Sher Shah with a proposal 
ty erent Sirhind as a boundary between the Afghan and the Mughal kinge 
gms. Humayun got three sonths respite at Lahore; but he could not 
fount te the Mughals even in the face of sch a great elastin 
Sher Shah was shrewd enough to realise that the Mughals were 
in no position t> fight, and that a settlement of that nature would 
not last long, since there was no good natural boundary in the Panjab 
to separate the two kingdoms. He also concluded that the Mughal 
princes were either disunited or were trying to outwit hin. He,there- 
fore, offered a straight, and the only feasible proposal, that he 
would sheathe his sword should the Mughals agree to recognize the 
Indus as a boundary line —— the two on Meanwhile Sher Shah 
had advanced to the banks of Seas near satiabes with his forces. 
Musaffar Beg, one of the generals of Humayun who had been left Behind 
in his retreat, arrived at Lahore and gave information to Humayun that 
Sher Shah site ferced his way over and secured a position on the right 
a wee | PE 
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bank of the Beas, in spite of all the opposition which he was able to 

offer. He further said that Sher Shah was bringing the rest of his , 

troops across and migit soon be expected to arrive in sight of Lahore. 
On hearing this aia Humayun and his brothers instantly abdnd- 

oned Lahore in October, 1540, crossed the Ravi, and hastened towards 

. the ener Kamran conveyed his followers and his property across in 

beats. 





ER SHAH SUR = 154 BASt~ Sher Shah chased the flying brothers and on 
reaching the Shenabd, he sent one party to pursue Humayun who had taken 
the Multan road and another to follow Kamran, whilst he himself proces] 
ded to Bhora. ther Shah halted at the Chenabd for sometime in order to 
provide reinforcements for troops re had sent out to take possess 
ion of the different parts of the “anjab. 

Just after driving out the Mughals from the Panjab, Sher Shah 
atayed at Khushab for sometime to reorganize the administration of the 
conquered territories in the Panjab. "e took strict measures to make 
this provinse adzinistratively strong. He wrought many reforms for the 
betterment of its people. The land was measured with a view to accurate 
assessment. Juatice of a rought ami ready kind was administered under 
his strict orders and the responsibility of village communities for 
crimes committed within thoir borders vas enforced by tremendous 
penalties. No san could expeat favour by reason of his rank or pesition 
and no injury to cultivation was tolerated, He laid out — planted 
trees and provided wells and ‘sarais’ for use by travellers. 

KKH ARSs<- The Gakhars inhabited the mountainous tract between the 
upper courses of the rivers Indus and Jhelum - bounded on the west by 
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the Indus from Kalabagh to Attock, on the north by the Hasara District 
and the %hivalik mountains, on the east by the Jhelum river down to 
the town of Kiashab, comprising the present Districts of Rawalpindi 
and the Jhelua. This tract was never fully conquered by any former 


Eaperer of northern India. But the mastery over no other region has 





proved so essential -to the safety of India as over this, It possesses 
great strategic values; an invader from the northewest could appear 
suddenly in the very heart of the Panjab by marching stealthily throu- 
gh this region from Attock to Rohtas. Indeed beginning with Alexander 
the Great, many mighty conquerors entered the Panjab through this 
route and swept away dynasty after dynasty from the throne of Delhi. 
At thig tine Mirza Kamran whos Sher Shah had deprived of the 
Panjab, was at Kabul with his strength enhanced by the adhesion of 
Humayun, and Haider Mirza was engaged in the conquest of Kashmir. They 
mig -t at any time join hands and attenpt at recovering the Panjab and 
ultimately the throne of Delhi. For such a combination this tract of 
the country ocoupied by the warlike independent tribe was the most 
advantageous for the Mughals. Kamran could advance through «© - attoek 
and Mirza Haider could descend from the mountains of Xashuir through 
the Baramila pass, and marching through Rawalpind{, form a junction 
with Mirza Kamran, Thus the conquest of this region becaze an urgent 
military necessity to Sher thah. whilst encamped at Khushab and Bhera, 
Sher Shah invited Sultan Sarang and jultan Adam, the chiefs of the 
Gakhar tribes, to sutait to his authority. The dakhar chiefs vho had 
long been on friendly terms with Babar and his family, declined the 
invitation. In response, they sent a lion cub and a bow with an arrow, 
which meant that they were the lions and the sasters of arms. Sher 
Shah was Very much annoyed on receiving this reply and said that he 


ce 
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would give them such a blow with a dagger which would forfver resain 
their ann 

Sher Shah marched upon the Gakhars, after Sarang Khan refused 
suonit. In this occasion, he inflicted terrible punishment on “Sarang 
Khan. He not only seized Sarang Khan's ee whom he bestowed on 
his genere] Khawas Khan, but also subdued the whole country of the 
Gakhars, and plundered the hill of Balnath, which was the residence of 
the Galhar chief. He captured Sarang Khan and ordered him to be flayed 
alive, and his skin to be filled with ean 

Sher Shah thought that to keep the Gakhars in proper check.it 
was imperative to have a stronghold to guard this northern frontier. 
This consideration determined Sher Shah to erect on the borders of the 
country a fortress, on the road between Kabul and Delhi which might at 
once be a formidable barrier against invasions from the north and which 
could also prevent the penetration of the Mughals into the Sakhar 
country and thence towards India. 

A spot was selected on the right bank of the river Jhelum vhere 
the Xuhan torrent bursts through the low foot hills eastwards of the 
Tilla Range, for the construction of fort of Rohtas, gererally known as 
Rohtas Khurd. The Ghakhars had unanimously resolved not to allow any 
one to work for wages and they took en oath to extirpate every person 
wno flouted their wishes. Todar Mal, a Khatri _ Lahore was entrusted 
with this job who was a trusted man of Sher Shah. Inspired by their 


natural love of independence and confident of the vower of their aword, 
the 3akhars offered all possible obstacles but the fort of fohtas was 
completed. 





453° Sher Shah would have completed the subjugation 
of the dakhar country ag far as the Indus and —— scoured a solfentifiec 
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and a natural frontier of his Smpire, but the arrival of report of the 
rebellious designs of hie governor of Bengal, drew him away from this 
work. Haibat Khan Niasi was appointed the commander of the Afghan 
faraes at Rohtas, in 1540. Sher Shah had found in him the only fit 
person woo could Keep the turbulent Gakhars in check. In 1343, when 
Sher thah was pre-occupied with the conquest of Ranthambor, Fateh 
Khan the fillech chicf took possession of Multan. Though after occupy 
ing Multan he had acknowledged Sher Shah as his over -lord, yet he had 
evil designs against the Afghan rule. Haibat Khan saaroched with his 
army and defeated the Bliech ehief and was secon in possession of 
Multan. At this ee Shey Shah honoured faibat Khan with the 
titie of agim Humayun and appointed him governor of Multa 





a 
There wis yet another revolt by Pateh Khan Jat the robber chief 
of Kabulah, mo revolted against the afghan rule at Pakpattan. Haibat 
Khan marched ne him from Lahore; but the rebel Jat fled to s mud 
fort between Kahror and Fatehpur. fle was reinforeed by the other robe 
ber chiefs, Hinder Khan Ailoch and Balthshu “han Langah. HNaibat Khan 
gave them a crushing defeat and relieved the country from devastation, 
done by the Biloches and the Jats. Sne stronghold was established at 
Shergarh after the nase of Sher Shah where a strong force was —™ 
deal with Lsealcetrant tribes of the Biloches, Jats and the Langahs. 
3:- On Sher Shah's death, hie second son Jalal 
Khan, was proclaimed king under the title of Sultan Islam Shah. at 
his accession he resolved to crush all the Amirs, of his father. tuted 
Khan, the cosnander of the Kumaon hills who had himself implicated in 
the attempt to raise Islam Shah's brother to the throne, was very such 
afraid of Islam Shah. He fled and retired to the Panjab to 
seek refuge with Khavas Khan and Haibat Khan Niyasi. ‘Saeed Khan, 
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brother of Haibat Khan was one of the principal intriguers. “ie sade 
good his escape and joined his brother at Lahore and pursuaded his to 
lead a revolt against Islam Shah. At this time the recall to the court 
of Asem Humayun, by the king, vas naturally interpreted to sean his 
atest. But Azam Humayun refused to come. He had under his comand 
thirty ox forty thousand horses and his strength was further augmented 
by Khawas Khan who case with his men and Joined him. He had the Khutba 
Fead in his name and unfurled the standard of rebellion. It appeared 
that the history of Ibrahim Lodi was going to repeat itself. 

a BATT P DF _AMBA. A $45:- The attitude of the rebels in the Panjab 
was now’ s0 menacing that Islam Shah marched against them. Azam Humayun 
also parched towards the capital “with more than double the King's 
forges.” Talam Shah was not to be cowed down even by sudh a powerful 
eombination and he too mobilised his army. Both armies pitched their 
Gamps at imbala. On the eve of the battle, Asam Husayun and Khawas Khan 
sat in a conference to discuss the future of the etpire should they 
come out victorious from the inevitable war, Khawas Khan, who was a 
legitimist, proposed to raise Adil Khan to the throne. He was ta<en 
bask when the Wiyasis, unanimously ridiculed his suggestion and held 
that "No one —, kingdom by inheritances it belongs to whoever can 
gain it by the sword." Khawas Khan was attached to idil and so without 
speaking a word sade up his mind to desert the Niyasis. 

Islwea Shah prodDably get a hint of the fatal division ax 
rebels and came out to fight them early next morning. Just at the 
conmencenent of the battle “hawas Khan withdrew from the Meld to the 
great chagrin of the Niyasis, but they fought most stubborniy. at last 
victory was declared in favour of (slam Shah and the Niyazis were route 
Be cor Ra TR 
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Of those who escaped, many were drowned in the swollen stream, to the 
west of Ambala and many were slaughtered. Islam Shah pursued them up 


to ore Khawaja Vais Sharwani was sent further in pursuit of the 
fucttives. | 





ArGHANSse After the battle of Ambala, Khawaja 
Vais Sharwani was aie the governor of the Panjab in 1545 by 
Islam Shah. He could not maintain his hold longer, firstly because 
Islam Shak remained busy in quelling disorder in Malwa and secondly, 
Haibat Shan Niyaai had still a great influence within the Panjab and 
had a large follewing beyond the river Jhelum. Azas Humayun (Haibat 
Khan) afd other Miyasi leaders succeeded in driving Khawaja Vais 
Sharwani back to Lahore from Hohtas. Islam Shah lost no time in sending 
fresh reinforcesents es Khawaja, who defeated the Wiyasis in the 
Neighbourhood of Dinkot and compelled them to seek the protection of 





the Gakhars. This cosbination was serious enough partiqularly because 
Husayun’s position in afghanistan had grown strong, 

Tslam Shah moved with a strong aray to fight them. Yor two years 
(1549-1550), Islam Shah carried fire and sword into the Gakhar country 
but failed to corner the indomitable Gakhara. The Niyazis, however, 
felt it impossible to live indefinitely upon the hospitality of the 
Gakhars who had become thoroughly tired, hence they tried to enter 
Kashmir Dut they were opposed by Mirza Haider Deghiat. Ai fleree battle 
was fought at the village of Sasbla in which Bibi Rabia, the wife of 
Azam Humayun, distinguished hereself by a heroic: fight. The Niyasis 
were, however, outnumbered, overwhelmed and defeated. Azam Humayun, 
his wife and brother were killed and their heads were sent to Islas 
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Shah. The most repugnant and disgusting feature in the Niyast war was 
the beastly treatment given to Niyazi women. Some were Kept exposed fo 
months in a state of nudity. Others were sade over to harlots. al 
fo keep the dakhars and the hill Rajas in oheck as also to eres 
a second line of defence, Islam sia ordered the construction of a set 
ef five forts, a chain of fortresses for defence on the eastern bank oa 
the CGhenabd, ninety smiles north-east of Sialkot, which was named Mankot. 
It was during his present, as well as his former residence at 
Lahore that Islam Shah, following up, in some measure. his father’s 
ideasyhad seriously meditated the destruction of Lahore because it was 
the stronghold of the Mughal s and had always been reinforced by the 
Gakhars. It was a large and flourishing city and the sentre of a rich 
trade and was amply furnished with very useful and cogtily preduction 
of the times. It had a mimerous and warlike population and smamfae-~ 
tured large quantities of every warlike waterial. If Lahore was 
recovered and occupied by the exiled Emperor Humayun, hia family or by 
any invader from the north, it would become a base for arming their 
troops and for invading India. So he desired to shift the capital of 
the Panjab to Mankot, which was more remote from the country of the 
Qakhars and 3 compensatingly freer from the danger of an attack 
along the left bank of the Indus, while from its position in the 
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Sialkot range, it was less liable to be invaded and more capable of 
defence. Sit his plan was never carried into effect. 

B65:~- Islam Shah died in 1653 and disorder soon 
followed. Mubarik Khan, his maternal uncle had seized the throne and 
assumed the title of Muhammad Adil Shah. He was a grossly ignorant and 
thoroughly an incompetent man. fe placed his confidence particularly in 
Hemu, who had started his life as a hawker of salt in the streets of 
Rewari and had subsequently been employed in a confidential capacity 





by Islam thah. The disappearance of the strong personality of +Sher 
Shah and the weakness of his successors, led to the reappearance of 
Jealousies and refractoriness among the Afghan nobles, which plunged 
the whole kingdom into a welter of anarchy and thus paved the way fr 
the Mughal restoration. Sikandar had captured Delhi and Agra and 
Muhammad Khan Sur was on the point of crossing his border ani attacke 
ing Adil. Thie opportunity for Humayun was quite favourable as the 
Afghan Empire was fast crumbling to pieces in the hands of Adil Shah. 
Humayun had now no brother to quarrel with, = army was strong and 
well equipped, and his nobles were all obedient. 

BECONGUEST OF TA Wad, 656:~ Under these circumstances 
Humayun moved to the iii of the Indus on December 31, 1554. There he 





was joined by Bairam Khan, a trusted general, and the rest of the army 
from Kabul. He received inforsation that Tatar Khan Kashi, the Afghan 
governor of the fort of Rohtas had abandoned the fort and retired with 
his whole force towards Delhi. The fort which Sher Shah had bullt as 
a Sulwark again:t the Mughals was captured without striking a biow. 
Tatar Khan Kashi seems to have been frightened by a probable combine 
ation of the Gakhars and the Mughals. Also the confusion in the Afghan 
camp had precluded the possibility of substantial reinforeoments. A 
ca ee “tolait ,Bibe-sP2 fos 
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detachment was sent by Humayun to take possession of the fort and the 
main army marched on — meeting any serious —— The Gakhars 
remained almost neutral. 

Humayun reached Lahore on February 24,1555. Making Lahore his he — 
quarters,he sent a detachment under Shah Abul Maali towards Dipalpur, 
which was then held by Shahbas Khan and Nasir Khan Afghans. A tough 
battle was fought and the Afghan confederacy was defeated. The property, 
families and retainers were gia and plundered by the Mughals, 

On arriving at Kalanaur in the Qurdaspur District, from Lahore, 
Humayun despatched a strong body of troops under Bairam Xhan and Tardi 
Beg y attack Nasib Khan, the Afghan geneFal who lay encamped at Panj- 
Bhain near Hariana. Bairam Khan pushed on to Hariana in Hoshiarpur 
District which after a slight skirmish, was surrendered by Nasib Khan | 
much Valuable plunder, as well as the families of the Afghans, fell into 
his hands. The prisoners were all set at liberty and the women and child 
re@ were collected and sent under the protection of an escort to Nasib 
Khan in consequence of a Vow made by Humayun that if Providence restored 
to him the sovereignty of India, he would allow no man to be made captiv 
Several sia” ashlee and some of the more Valuable properties were despat. 
ed to Humayun. 

Bairam Khan advanced to Jullundur from Hariana, via Shan 
initial where the Afghans had taken up position. No sooner did he 
come near them than they retreated, for such was the terror which the 
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Afghans at this time entertained of the Mughals that theough they were | 
thousands in mumber, when they saw the approach of tut half a score of 
big turbans, though they might perhaps belong only to Lahore, they 
instantly turned and took to flight, without looking behind them. In 
the present instance, the Afghans not only escaped with their lives tut 
carried off their bag and baggage also. After this, the Mughal forces 
re advanced towards Delhi. 

| At Machhivara the Mughal army crossed the 3atluj to meet the 
Afghan general Tatar Khan Kashi, who had been sent by Sikandar tur with 
60,000 horse. Tatar Khan gained some preliminary advantage, for the 
Mughal commandar evacuated Sirhind and fell back on the main arny. 
Consequently, the Afghans were in high spirits. Miserically superior, 
they were Keen to come to grips with the Mughal army, but they were 
Kept at bay by the Mughal archers till night-fall. Unfortunately a fire 
broke out in a large village of thatched houses and exposed the Afghan 
army completely. The Mughal archers t>ok full advantage of it and plied 
them with showers of arrows t111 they broke and fled leaving their 
elephants and property = the Mughals. The Mughals then pushed on to 
Sirhinéd under Bairem Khan. 

SAT TL SURE NOs Sikandar tur was also not inactive. He came to 
Sirhind with a large army estimated at 80,000 horse. Bairam Khan fortie 
fied his position = a request to Humayun who was then at Lahore, 





to send reinforcements, Prince Akbar was immediately ordered by the 
Bmperor to go, he himself followed and joined the aray at Sirhind, The 
Mughals tried to harrass the Afghans and out off their supplies. In one 
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of the raids, Tardi Beg got the better of the Afghgns, captured an 
important supply train and killed the brother of 3ikandir ‘tur. In their 
rage, the Afghans opened an attack, On June 22,1555, a decisive battle 
was fought at Sirhind. The Afghans Sroke and fled. “ikandar Sur narrow. 
escaped with his life into the Shivalik hills. The Victory was complicte 
the aoat remarkable thing in this battle was that on both sides humani | 
and gentleness were practised, so much so that the bodies of those who 
had x: ahaa their lives were reverently nade over to their respectiv 
friends. 

The first act of Humayun's government was to distribute the 
provinces among his men. Hissar Feroza, was assigned to Akbar, being 
provinee Humayun himself had received from Babar, when he first entered 
India. 3irhind and some other districts were granted to Sairam Khan in 
addition to jandhar, which he already held. Before spina sai Sirhind 
to reinforce Bairam “han, Humayun had appointed FParhat Khan, as governe 
or of the Panjab, with suitable officers to support him.Rabar Khan was 
made the military commander, Mirza Sha” galas civil administrator and 
Mehtar Jauhar the treasurer of the Panjab. 

Later, when after the battle of Sirhind, 3ikandar Sur was threae 
tening the Panjab from the Shivalik hills, where he had fled,Shah Abul 
Maali was appointed the governor of Jullundur Doab, to check him. He 
was ordered to proceed to Jullundur immediately and to establish his 
headquarters there, to watch the activities of Sikandar. But instead of 
remaining at Jullundir,Shah Abul Maali proceeded to Lahore and he 
speedily usurped all the powers of the province from Farhat Khan and 
beg:n to act like an absolute ssieiekat. 
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From Jullundur to Lahore, the ill-advised movement of the Shah 
gave an opportunity to Sikandar to occupy the Juliundur Doab and he 
began to collect the revenue. Husayun designated Akbar, the heir 
apparent La/ hes Place. Bairam Khan was to assist the young prince, 
in order to put down Sikandar's ead 
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Akbar was at Hariana with Rairam Khan when he received the news 


of his father's ee aati condition and Bairam Khan instead of advane 
cing against Sikander Surywho had taken refuge in the fort of Mankot, 
proeeeded to Kalanaur, to turn to Lahore. Another messenger Nazar 
isiatics Juli waited upon Akbar at Kalanaur, who had reached there by 
that time and broke the sad news of Humayun's death. ‘Sairam Khan, too 
imaediate steps to enthrone Akbar on a brick platform, which was 
erected for the ian ari proclaimed him the M@uperor of India, on 
February 14, 1556. The accession ceremony at Kalanaur was performed 
to register Akbar's claim to sovereignty. Fis small army under Ralranm 
Khan had a precarious hold on certain tracts of the Panjab and even 
that army could not be implicitly trusted. 

From the by pf beginning, Pairam Khan acted with vigilance and 
promptness. Of fils pessible rivals, there was one Shah Abul Maali. 
This young Man traced his descent to the the Saiyids of Tirmiz who were 
held in great veneration all over Central Asia. His most attractive 
and handsome physique, graceful manners, dashing courage and straighte 
forwardness had sade him a favourite of Humayun, who used to address 
him by the exalted title of son (Yargzand) and always gave him a seat 
of honour in the ssuneils and banquets. First he declined to attend 
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Akbar's coronation at Kalanacr, but later, at a special invitation the 
Shah attended the ceremony. The Shah thrusted himself forward into a 
place to which he had no claim and behaved with such gross disregard 
of propdriety that it became necessary to arrest iin According to a 
pre-conceived plan he was arrested, The removal of this most arrogant, 
ambitious and powerful ‘amir’, averted for the _— being, every possi- 
bility of immediate trouble in the imperial camp. 

India at this time presented a dark as well as a complex 
picture. Humayun had hardly got any time to recover his old posseasions 
or even to consolidate what little he had actually achieved; consequen- 
tly the whole of his dowintons and especially the Panjab was almost in 
an unatable condition. In the north-west, Mifsa Muhammad "akis, akbar’s 
half brother, the governor of Kabul was almost independent. The Panjab 
was divided into three well-defined groups, when akbar had hie formal 
coronation ceremony at Kalanaur. First was the Zastern Selt ranging 
from the Ravi. It comprised the Himachal Hindu Rajput States e.g. 
Kangra, under Dharam Chand Katoch, Siba under Prag Chand, MNurpur under 
Takhat Mal, who had ee himself with Sikander Sur, and was helping 
him with men and money, Chamba under Ganesh Vaerman, cuket under Arjan 
Sen, Mandi under Sahib Sen, The strongest of all these Hind: 3tates 
was Kangra. pias teed State was under the sway of a Muslim chief of the 
Pathania clan, 

The second Belt stretched from the Chenab and also embraced a 
portion of Lower Eastern Valley of the Jhelum. It included Jammu, 


Mankot, Jasrota, S3asholi, and some more petty states under various 
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other chiefs. This part of the group again was primarily Hindu in whi | 
Jammu under Kapur Dev occupied very important place. The western felt 
extending from the Upper Valley of the Chenab to the "pper Valley of 
the Indus was made up of Xashmir under Chazi “han. The other independ- 
ent small states of this 3elt were Gingal, Muzaffarabad, Khasain Sarhi, 
Rash Dhantamar, Gandgarh, Darband, Tarbela, Pharwala (Nawalpind{), 
Sultanpur and Khanpur, which were all Muglim tribes such as the Khaka, 
Bambas, Afghans and Gakhars, under the hegemony of “ashuir ruler 

Ghazi Khan. 

Sindh and Multan had bccone Independent from the imperial 
control. The Surs were still in occupation of the greater portion of 
Sher 3hah's dominions from Delhi to Rohtas, on the road to Kabul. 

Hemu, the capable general of Adil Shah tur had inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the mae goYernors and had occupied bethi. At this 
time Akbar was at Julluncur with his troops, engaged in quelling the 
disturbance catised by Sikander Sur. %1 receipt of this news, he left 
behind Khawaja Khizr “han to check a Sn eof Sikander Sur and 
he himself marched, on Sctober 13, 1556, towards Delhi. “hen he reached 
the vicinity of Sirhind, the three fugitif¥e Mughal governors of Agra, 
Deihi and Sambhal Joined Akbar and counselled him to retreat to Kabul. 
Bairam Khan, however, decided to risk all in the attempt to reanver 
Delhi, and pursuaded Akbar to adopt his views. On account of cowardice | 
shown on the occasion , Tard Beg was put to death by Rairam Khan. Ye 
also imprisoned Xhawaja Sultan i11 and air Mir Munshi who were sugpecte 
ed to be guilty of nee and cowardice. 
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3 L586e- akbar advanced from Sirhind having 
decided to resolve this issue by force of ars. He sent a strong 
chosen foree under Ali juli Khan Shaibani in advance. fiemu with a huge 
army and fifteen hundred elephants, hastened to oppose them. His 
artillery, which had been sent in advance, was captured by the vanguae 
rd of ALi quid Khan in a proliminary engagement, ~~ even after this 
joss, Hem pessessed immense supcericrity in strength. 

On the early morning of Friday, the Sth November, 1556, the 
news of Ham's arrival at Panipat from Delhi oe received from the 
scouts. The generals of Akbar arrayed the troops. Meanwhile the main 
bodies of two armies vere in motion. Bairan Khan detained Akbar at a 
safe distance from the field and entrusted the command of the centre to 
Ali quid Khan, the Khan Zaman. Hemu's army on account of its superior- 
ity in number managed to envelope Akbar's forces and threw its both 
wings inte confusion. Howua then atteanted te decide the fate of the 
day by leading against the centre, with his fifteen hundred elephants, 
on which he chiefly relied. 

The Mughals fought valiantiy but were just about to give var 
when a stray arrow struck Hemu in the eye and made him unconscious. 





Hewmu’s army, presuming that their leader was dead, was panic stricken 
and scattered in all directions making no further attempt te resi 7 
Besm ~~ overtaken by Shah ,uli Khan who took hia into the presence 
of AkbBare His head was sent to Kabul and his body was gibbeted at 
Delhi by wag of giving a warning to other like-minded jolene, Thus 
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ended the career of one of the most remarkable persons of the sixteen 
century. Mimerous reasons have been assigned for his ultimate defeat 
but these are either fanciful or speculative, if not malicious. The 
causes of his defeat vere the capture of his artillery and the random 
arrow which made him unconscious and caused panic in his army. "is _ 
defeat was accidental and the victory of Akbar providential,. : 
Akbar was at Delhi vhen the news reached on March 10, 1558 that 
at the instigation of Mulla Abdulla Sultanpuri Sikander Sur had dese | 
ded upon ba plains of the Jullundur Deab and had begun to collect 
land reverme. Khiser Khan the e— handing over Lahore a ial 
Muhammad Khan, set out to oppose him near the town of Chamiari, but 
eould not face the enemy and retreated to Lahore. 0n December 17,1556, 
the imperial ferces immediately hla? cata through Jullundur, on 
Shivalik hille and encamped at Dasuya and further moved to Mirpur. The 
Hill Rajas who had sided with Sikander Sur, deserted him and subnitted 
to Akbar, At this, Sikander was such disheartened and finding himself 
too weak to withstand the onslaughts of the imperial aray, cee aca 
out encountering the enemy and took refuge in the fort of |. in ot. 
Receiving the news of Sikander's flight to the fort of Mankot, 
Akbar's forces a besieged the fort. Meanwhile the supply of 
corn began to run short, and the desertion of the soldiers from the | 
fort became more and more frequent. Sikander's request for surrender 
was granted and Behar was given to him as a fief. The fort was put 
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under the charge of Abul er) for the time being. Pethatent sid 
with Sikander Sur, was decapitated under the orders of Bairam Khan and 
Manket vas destoved upon Bakhatazawar, brother of Takhataal who gave a 
pledge to remain loyal to the Emperor. Akbar moved from Maniot and 
Feached Lahore. 
From Akbar's reign the Panjab began to be governed regularly by 

the governors appointed by the Great Mughals. Thus, at the dismissal o 
Shah Abil Ha'tali, Hussain Khan Tukriya who was formerly in Sairam Khan 
service, wag appointed the governor. in 1557, imiediately after the 
conquest of Mankot. Tukriysa was imow as the Don Quixote of Akbar's 
reign. During his office, he had ordered the Hindus to wear patch 
(Tukra) near the shoulders and thus, got the nickname of Tukriya 
(Patcher). He governed the Panjab enly for one year and died in 1587. 

‘ Parhat Khan Mihtar Sakai, suceseded Hussain Khan Tukriya, in 
1558. He had already acted as governor of this provinee in 1556. Farhat 
Khan governed the Panjab, with an iron hand. The only event which 


occurred, during his governorship, was the rebellion of Sairam Khan, 
sie ‘aati Atga Khan was deputed to quell the rebellion of Sairas 
Khan. 





L860s~- the regency of Bairam Khan which had 
been responsible for the firm establishment of the Mughal rule in 
India, lasted for four years. Though he had rendered valuable service 
to the Mughals, yet mumerous forces were active in undermining his 
influence. Hie most formidable opponents were the Turkish nobles in 
general and fofster-parents of Akbar in particular, They wanted to 


shake Fairam's power at any eost and induced the Smperer to nuliify his 
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pover in the court. Akbar also was@¥d to get rid of Bairam Khan's 
tutelage. In 1560 the Gaperor openly expressed to Bairam Khan his dete~ 
ruination to take the reigns of government into his own hands. Balren 
Khan was asked to proceed to Mecea, which in a way implied his dismiss- 
al from watians 

In spite ae his many friends' advice to take up arms against 
Akbar, Bairam Khan 414 not like to stain the glorious record of his 
life long service to the Mughal family and after some hesitation, 
complied with the haa command and surrendered the insignia of his 
office te Akbar. He proceeded in 1560, leisurely to the Panjab to 
recover his private treasure, which he had left at Sirhind and Lahore. 
The court sent Mullah Pir Muhammad, a ir tae enemy and former subor- 
dinate of BSairam Khan "to pack off sitseat* out of the imperial 
dominions. 

Bairam Khan was now $$ ‘ully convinced that his enemies were 
adam@nt of his ruin, after some fatal hesitation, due to his feeling 
of loyalty, decided to vindicate himself by taking up arns and punish 
his enemies. Instead of going to Mecea, he turned from Bikaner to the 
Panjab and revolted against the Emperor. Akint was alarmed at this,and 
gave orders for genefal mobilisation. On Friday, April 1%, 1560, Mir 
Abdul Latif hastened in advance ~ ee Bairam’s progress. Akbar hime 
self marched and encamped at Jhajar on April 22, 1560. ‘ 

Meanwhile, Bairam had arrived at the —, of Tabarinda in the 
Panjab which was the fief of Sher Muhammad ienien, who vas his 014 
servant and had received many favours at his pede Bairam left his 
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family and his luggage in the fort with Sher Muhammad. But contrary to 
expectations, Sher Mubamsad Dewana, turned traiter and oe 
Bairaa's wiole property to himself. He then proceeded to Dipalpur, 
governed by Darvesh Muhammad Usbek, one of his old adherents. The 
governor behaved in the same manner as Dewana. All hopes of success at 
an “ Bairam Khan now matohed to Jullundur and advaneed by way :f 
Tihara, wiere a party of his friends under Wali Beg was defeated ' 
Abdullah Khan Mughal, the fief of Tihara. 7 

The royal army blocked the path of Sairam Khan at Dilkdar, near 
Juljundur. He was trying to capture Jullundur when he heard of the 
approach of Atka Khan, Bairas Khan divided his forces inte two parts. 
The advance guard was under the command of Wali Beg, Shah qguli Khan 
Mahram and others. He hirself advanced with nearly fifty a saa 
and took charge of the centre. On the other side Shame-ud-din Muhammad 
Atka Khan arrayed his forees and was supperted by Shamas-ud-din 
Muhamaad. The right wing was sommarcied by jasim Khan and other devoted 
servants formed the vanguard. Yusaf Muhammad Khan Kokaltash with some 
men took his post between the centre and the vanguard, Though Bairas 
Khan did not have many men with his, tut they were all experienced 








soldiers. He had much reliance on the royal army as many of them had 
sent letters offering their help to him, on account of their former 
attachnuents, 6 
When these ~~ forees reached near the village of Gunachaur on 
the. 23rd saguet, 1560, there were brave feats on both the alata In the 
1. dixteen miles south of Okara, the old hig c of the Beas. 


2.Fort of Tihara’ situated on the beak of ‘he Satluj,to ‘the vest of 
Ludhi ana(aln-$-Akbari-Vol.1 sPlochman ,P.140) 
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first encounter the advanee corpse of Bairan Khan displayed mich valour 
that most of the soldiers of the Imperial army were forced to flee. At 
this time, when Sairam Khan's sen had almost routed the foe and were 
pursuing pte Bairam “han advanced to overthrow Atka Khan; but as ille 
luek would have been his elephant stuck in the bog. Atka Khan siezed 
the opportunity and began to shoot arrows upon the elephants. Ralranm 
Khan with a sind to charge the imperial army from the left withdrew a 
Tittle to strike more vigorously tut his wen taking that to be a signal 
ef flight turned their Dacks and began to desert in confusion. 

Atka Khan sent Yusaf Muhammad Khan with a body of brave men, 
and vhen Bairam Ehan turned back in order to renew his attack his 
forees were Cefeated and Bairam “han had to withdraw and retreat in 
abet Atka Khan was prudent and did not pursue Bairam Khan for 
very lang. The news of sai ahead | over Balram Khan was brought to 
Akbar when he was at Sirhind. 

After hie flight from Gunachaur, Bairam Khan fled towards the 
Shivalik hills to recoup his strength, from where he wanted to try his 





auck once again. To = him, the royal camp moved towards the ‘hive 
alik Hills from Ludhiana on the first hati atta a Khan had 
fortified himself in the capital of Raja Ganesh of Talwara who was a 
strong chief in the midst of the thivalik hills. A great battle was 9 
fought between the Iuperialists and Bairam's troops at Talwara.Sultan 
Hussain Jalair, one of the most trusted friends of Rairam Khan died on 
the battle field, whose head was cut off and sent to Satram Khan, who 
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seeing it wept with great “i 

Haif-hearted rebel, Bairam Khay, was driven to despair and 
diamay at the death of his friend Hussain Jalair and at his own unten- 
able position. He, therefore, threw himself on the mercy of the 
Emperor, oa Yetober, 1560. Akbar was not oblivious of the great servi- 
endered to the emperor and his family. He, 
therefore, rose from his seat, accosted him well, embraced him, and 
seated him on his right side. Bairam burst into tears at this unexpee- 
ted reception which intensified all the more his feelings of humili- 
ation, a Bapercr consoled him with kind words and presented him his 
own robe. Akbar was at Hariana when Bairam Khan was granted the royal 
pardon from where the Khan-i-Khanan left for Mecca. 

Bairam Khan, like all masterfull persons, had considered hinse | 
indispensable; his fall was, sooner or later, inevitable. 

After appointing Shamus-udedin Atka Khan to the governorship of 
the Panjab, Akbar returned to Delhi at the head of the triumphant aray, 
on NoVenber 24, ae {4 from wiere he proceeded to Agra and arrived there 
on December 21, 1560. 

Shamas-udedin Atka Khan was the son of Yar Muhammad of Ghasni 
who entered the service of Mirza Kamran as an ordinary soldier and was 
present in the battle of Ganauj, in 154. He distinguished himself in 
the wars against Sikandar cheb tir and, thus, for his good services was 
appointed as the governor in 1461. He was. —— awarded flag and drums 
and the title of Shan-i-Asin in the sane year. 
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Mir Muhammad, the Khan-i-Kalan was the elder brother of Shamas- 
udedin Atka Khan. He was appointed the governor in 1566 when Shamas-ud 
din was called to Delhi for appointment as Prime Minister of the 
Mughal India. During his governorship two major events took place, 
which occupy a conspicuous place in the history of the Panjab. The 
first was the reduction of the (dakhars and the second was the first 
invasion of the Panjab by Muhanmad Hakin Neoian 

rt | MIBZA =~ 1866:~ Mirza Hakim, Akbar's step brother, being 
Griven out of Kabul by an invasion of Sulaiman Mirza of Badakhshan, ha 
come to India to seek Akbar's help. Akbar was pleased to order Khan-i 
Kalan to help the Mirza. Meanwhile, the Mirza changed his mind, Rnec 
aged by the Uzbek rebellion and instigated by hig maternal uncle 
Paridun, Mirza Hakim invaded the Panjab in 1566. As his invasion came 











as a surprise, he found no serious opposition, Pilundering Bhera on his 
way, he came to besiege Lahore. Akbar was beside himself with anger and 
on November 17, 1566 marched from Agra to repel his brother, 

The report about the Mirza's advance put the Panjab officers on 
their guard and Knan-i-Kalan and others concerted together to defend 
the fort of Lahore. The Mirza reached the vicinity of Lahore and 
encamped in the gardens of Mahdi ,asim Khan. Next day the fort was 
‘Desieged but all the hopes of Mirza, to take it by storm were frust- 
rated by the brave defence of the besieged. “hen the news of the march 
of Akbar was broken to the Mirza he was dejected = an afraid of 
his own safety, hurriedly went back towards the Indus 

The hurried retreat of the Mirza was extremely fortunate. If he 
had managed to hold on in India for some tise more, he would have 
found his eause more hopeful. For, wiile the Emperer's attention vas 
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engrossed in the Panjab, rebellions broke out in the Utra Pradesh, from 
Gambhal to Jaunpur. The Mirsas of Sambhal were in open rebellion; the 
Usbeks were up in arms and had been joined by Asaf Khan of the Garh- 
Katanga fane. The Usbeks had already read the Khutba in the name of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim. Taken between two fires, Akbar would have found 
hie affairs most desperate. Indeed, sinee the days of “emu, Akbar had 
to face no crisis more serious than this. Sut stars were fighting for 
Akbar. The rebel Mirza had no definite plan and could not unite for 
action, ikbar learnt about it while he was on the banks of the Satie), 
and reached Lahore by the end of February, in 1867. After this conquest 
Shame-ud-din Atka Khan was appointed the governor of Patan ind on hig 
alia al Khan Jahan Husaain . uli Khan was appointed the governor of the 
Panjab. 

Khan Jahan Hussain qili Khan was the son of Bairam Khan's sister 
whose father was such attached to Bairam Khan. During his governorship, 
two important events took place. Sne of these waa the expedition of 
Nagarkot (Kangra) to subdue Raja Jai Chand. The conquest of this impre- 
gnable stronghold of the Himachal Rajput Chiefs wis the question of the 
prestige and the honour of the Mughal Emperor. The second event, the 
revolt of Ibrahim Husain Mirza was equally enetionh. 

. LS72:- Aktar was alienated from Jal Chand, 
Raja of Nagarkot on some account and ordered Hussain juli Khan, to 
imprison him and to send him te Delhi, At the Raja's “ee Ridhd 
Chand the son of the Raja thinking that his father was dead, rebelled 
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against Akbar. Akbar bestowed the country of Nagarkot on davies and 
wrote a "Firman! to Hussain qulfi Khan to seize Nagarkot and hand it 
over to Birbar. 

There was a very thick jungle on the way and the Mughal ferees 
had to move towards Nagarkot with great difficulty. The troops in thei 
firet attack conquered the citadel of Bini] in which there was a temple 
of the Goddess Mahamai. A number of Rajputs with desperate courage 
stood firs and performed great deeds of valour but at last they yield | 
Many Brahmans who had for years been attendants of the temple, were 
killed. about two hundred black cows, which the Hindus had left in that 
temple as offerings,were killed in tiat great tumult. They then took 
off their boots and aes them with that blood and splashed the blood 
on the walls of the temple. 

As the outer fortifications of Nagarkeot had now come into 
possession of the Imperial aray, the buildings were rased to the ground 
to make room for the Mughal camp. After that the salege commenced and 
covered ways and batteries were -onstructed, tome pieces of heavy 
cannons were brought te the foot of the hills, and fired, Eighty 
persons lost their lives by one shot, in that operation, yet the valour 
of the Rajputs did not sulmit. Raja Bidhi Chand tried his best to 
escape, but in vain, 

The expedition had to be postponed when the news wa received 
of the disturbances created by Mirza Ibrahin Husain, whe had advanced 
to Lahore after his defeat by the Imperial army in Cambay (Gujrat) 
where he had revolted against akbar. He came to the Panjab knowing that 
the governor of the Panjab, Husain juli Khan was pre-cccupied with the 
expedition of Ragarket and that there was no one else to check hia, 
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Husain guild Khan was now between the devil and the deep sea. The sub- 
jugation of the Raja was all the more important and to check the 
progress of the rebel towards the Panjab was imperative. Nis troops 
were aise confronted with hardships in this hilly area. tis comnanders 
were also demoralised and asked him te sue for peace with the Raja. $0 
under these cirownatances Husain Quii Khan concluded a treaty with 
Raja Bidhi Chand under the terms given belows- 
a.Tat the Raja would send his daughter to the royal harem. 
d.The Raja would pay five saunds of gold as tribute according to the 
ole ~_ AKbar Shah which was equal to one year's revenue of the 
Pp 
c.Much stuff and precious things of all kinds were also usurped by the 
imperial aray.2 3 
ad.fThe ceins were struck in the name of akbar. 
e.0n a Friday in the middle of shawwal 980 A.iH.(1572 4.D.) a pulpit wa 
erected _ Hafis Muhammad Baqir read the Khutba in the name of the 
Baperor.4 
f.the Raja undertook to acknowledge formally the suserainty of akbar .& 
ge Because the province was given to Raja Birba? as his jagir, a large 
sim was to be given to him as compensation. 

The revolt of Ibrahim Husain Mirza had interrupted and rendered 
ineffective this expedition which fusain Qquli Khan had undertaken with 
good hopes of complete success. He had occupied the outer town but the 
garrison in the citadel still held out, when he was obliged to with- 
draw his troops to pursue the rebel Mirza. The capture of the fort was 
Geferred until 1620, when - was ocoupied in the reign of Jahangir. 

Mirza Ibrahim Husain being defeated by Akbar, in Gujrat, sarch- 
ed to the Panjab with about three hundred men and sacked the tows of 
Sonepat, Panipat and Karnal on the way to Lahore. A large number of 
easlenamanie men i inestinta him and caused much trouble in this re 
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Husain Qquii Khan, by forced marches advaneing with his troops 
reached the town of Talasba and defeated the Mirsa. Fussain juli 
Khan was replace? by Shah guii Maharam, in 1575, to the governorship 
of the Panjab, Formerly Shah Quill Maharem was in the service of 
Baiream Khan and he distinguished himself in the war against Hemu. He 
remained loyal to the Khan-{-Khanan during his adversity, but was 
pardoned by the Emperor along with Bairam Khan at Talwara. Re rose 
higher and higher in Akbar's favour but he could not suppress the 
turbulent people of the Panjab, properly. His administration began 
to deteriorate on account of his leniency. Criminals and alscreants 
vere not punished and thus great disorder prevailed in the province. 
when Akbar was informed about this state of affairs, he issued orders 
for his reeall in 1578 and Sa'id Khin was sent to take over the char | 
He died at Agra in 160]. He erected splendid buildings, at Narnaul, 
where he chiefly lived after his retirement, and dug there large 
tanks. 

Seven years of 3a'id Khan's governorship vere very eventful, 
as the Eupefor's attention was sainly directed to the North-west 
Frontier. "The Year 1581 may be regarded as the most critical tine 
in the reign of Akbar, if his early struggle to consolidate his power 
be not taken into account.* Kashmir and Kabul were two important 
frontier provinces, where the saintenance of complete control vas 
necessary for the safety of the Mughal empire and thus, no sort of 
disturbance could be tolerated in this part. Sa'id Khan had to deal 
with this problem during his governorship. 


3 
SECOND INVASION OF MUHAMMAD HAKIM MIRZA @ 1881s-—n 1581 news arrived 
aaa ineaeeneeeaemmmemammmaeeel 
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that Mirza Muhacmad Hakim on the invitation of Asi Kabuli, ee? * Pane 
khudi and Pardidun, Mirsa'sa maternal uncle, was to invade India. It was 
indeed the good fortune of Akbar that Hakim's project of invading Indla 
was postponed owing to a civil war in Bacakhshan. Had he invaded earlier 
when the Bengal rebellion was at its height, and symptoms ef disaffectio 
were visible in other parte of the empire, the task of ikbar would have 
been made far more difficult, though by no means hopeless. when, hovever 
_ the Kabul army sarched upon India the political situation had somewhat 

| “eased, though the rebellion in the = was yet far from bein, brought | 
- under control. It was in Decomber 1580, that the advance party of the 
Kabul troops crossed the Indus.Yusaf,the governor of Rohtas, loyally anyg> 
orted by the brave Gakhars showed full energy,in offering opcosition. 
Nur-ud-din Haji,one of the military commanders of the Mirza,was Killed 
and the Afghan troops were driven back.Akbar mustered together a huge 
arny of fifty thousand cavalry, five hundred elephants and inunerable 
infantry,on February ial and moved to Lahore,accompanied by Prince 
Salim and Prinse Murad, 

Akbar ordered “unwar Man Singh to march forward and take charge 

of the frontier. Man Singh moved up immediately and sent some troops 

to Rawalpind’ as he expected another attack to revenge the failure of 
Nureudedin. He was right in his caloulations. For, Sthadman, “the 

sword of afghan _ t laid aoe the fort of Nilab, fifteen alles 
below attock, on 18 DesemBer, 1581. Man Singh hurried up to Nilab with 
his Rajput troops, On the 24th, a battle was fought between the afghans 
and the Rajputs in which the former were defeated. In a hand-to-hand 
combat Shadman was mortally wounded by Raja Suraj tingh, the brother of 
Man Singh, and the cownander of the Mughal vanguard. Though taken away 
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alive from the field, chadman died shortly atten, 4g s90n as the dea. 

Shadean was reported, Haxis advanced with fifteen thousand cavalry 
akbar bid already anticipated this movement, and had sent instruction 
to the offleers of the Indus region not to opoose the vassage of the 
Mirza across the Indus, and to put off engagement till he hinself had 
joined then. “onsequently Man Singh fell back upon Lahore tn organize 
a strong defence there, The “irza nov erossed the Indus and invited 
Yusuf, governor of “ohtags, to Join him but the invitation was decline. 
Thinkins it a sheer waicte of time to attennt “i capture Kohtas, on 
15th february, IS8l, “skim pished on to Lahore, which he laid under 
Siege tut Lahore wis bravely defended by Naja Thagwan Das, “Man ®ingh 
and others, and the efforte of the “4rcg to capture it eane to nothin. 
Nis disappointment wae great when he found thit not a single o*ficer, 
aan or “ugsalman, nor even the Mullas of Lahore, Joined hia against 
axbar, 

“hen the “mperor wis encamped at Shahabadt ne learnt about a 
high treason of Fhavaja than “Nanaur, his truated finance minister, 
te wag in league with tne “irgae Man Singh had found in the >ortfolio 
of thadman, the afghan Jeneral, three letters written to NakineuleMu) 
,asinm “han Mir Rahr and Khawaja tha® Mangur respectively, purporting 
to be ansverad to the letters of invitation ans encoursgesent written 
to “akie by tse iene: Later aoe mors letters vars intereenptec,. 
iventually at “Shahbad, Scfore 4 gathering of chief nobles and other 
offf{elals, Abil Fagi reat aut the charges gone Mansur, who wag 
hanged on a 'Nabul’ tree on Tebruary 37,1581. “hus enced the life of 
Pe Mooce oe ee lalLs LowesPel . 
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an able Finance Minister, 

A bitter controversy had raged round the death of the Khawaja. 
Some had pronounced it as "a foul play", while others Khe justitiea 
ik fully. whatever might be the various approaches to the incident but 
a careful and minute study makes us believe that political considerat- 
ions and the highly charged atmosphere necessitated immediate and 
drastic action even without meticulous se aia Wis death, at that tin 
came as a warning to some and relief to all. 

After this execution, Akbar resumed his ae eee and 
Passing through Ambala and Sirhind he arrived at Pael, where the happy 
news of Miraa Hakim's flight was broken to him. "p t111 then Akbar 
seemed to be constantly frovning with deep anxiety but the news of 
Mirza's surrender, made him cheerful, 

It was necessiry for akbar to go to Lahore, He, therefore, 
decided to proceed to the frontier to organize the defences there and 
lay the foundation of a strong fort at Attock to act as a bulwark 
against an invasion from Kabul and to form the last link of the mighty 
defences erected by Sher Shah and Islam Shah at Rohtas and Mankot. 
Here he laid the foundation of a strong fort, which he named attock 
Banaras to rhyme with Cuttack Banaras, the farthest eastern limit of 
his empire in Orissa. A message was sent to Hakim to come in person 
and settle terms or failing er he should send one of his sons with 
his sister Bakhtunnissa Begam. Hakim, however, did not think it worth- 
while to resily to it. For the complete sulmission of the Mirza, Akbar 
advaneed towards Katul. He ordered his troons to proceed to Rohtas and 


himself followed soon after and joined the troops where the Emperor 
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was entertained royally by Yusuf Khan, the governor of the fort. Then 
by way ears jagar and Hazara, Akbar reiched the Indus and encampe 
ed there. 

After fifty days' stay on the Indus Prince Murad in? Raja Man 
Singh were sent in advance. ikbar also reached Kabul on August %,1531. 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, now completely surrendered and at the intercess- 
ion of \1i Muhommad, the umperor forgave him and reinstated h him on the 
throne of Kabul. after this, kbar r.turned to vila This was the 
first time in the history of Mughal India after Babur when one of her 
rulers sade a trimphal entry into Kavul, But for several reusons it 
wig not acvisable to stuy at Kabul. ikbir had been absent fron the 


capitil for over six months and wes, therefore, anxivis to return as 


goon as tie eould,. 





cc- naw® Sanpteen year 
(1585-1598), ikbar made Lahore the cipital of Iniia as thea enndition 

| of Kabul ami Kashmir wag Very dtsorderly. The frontier tribes vere 
very turbulent and thus were contimially causing disorder in the 
Panjab. He conducted military oneratinons against Kashmir, planned wars 
with Northefiast Afghinistan, and under-took the conguest of Sindh and 
,andhar fro: Lahore. He was obviously very anxious to “nintain the 
integrity of the empire by closing every possible route to India. He 
sent expeditions to conyuer Aashmir, “wat, @ijaur and Biluchistan, Man 
34nzh was sent to Kabul us its governor. ittock was made the head bage 
for the frontier iudeinan 2 was, however, not proper to move the 
court back to Fatehour so long as the frontier tribes had not been 
compelled to adopt a reasonable frame of mind. Kashmir was not subdued 


anc the general situation had not improved. Moreover famine conditions 
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in the provinces of Agra and Delhi deterred him from going there. Te, 
therefore, retirned to Lahore in May 1524,"ade it the caipital of the 
emoirae 

Akbar enlarged and revaired the fort and surrounded the town 
with a wall, portions of which remain, embeded in the modern work of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. uring these years iKbar was visited by Portue 
mtese missionaries, and by the Englishmen Fitch, Newbery, Leeds and 
Storey. Under kbar, Lahore rapidly increased in are: and population - 
Specimens of the mixed Hind and taracenio style adopted by Akbar, 
survive within the fort of Lahore, though largely def:ced by later 
alter :tions, 

Khawaja “hamseud-din Khaiavafi was made governor of the fanjab, 
in 15°83. "e wis a man of simple sinners, very honest, fuithfnl and 
practical in running. the ad-inistration. "Ne cied at i chore in 1600 and 
was buried in ae quarter of the town which up to this day ie Known 
as KNawafil-pura. 

“ain Khan Koka was appointed the governor of the Painjab and 
Kabul in 1600 but was soon called back to igra by the Gmperor. "e died 
in 1601 on acesunt of axcecsive drinking. is tatid Khan wis «nown for 
his eunuchs and wlij oo for his good horses, Zain Khan “oka was 
famous for his elephants. 

Mirza “ulij Khan was appointed the governor of the Panjab in 
1601. ‘ring his governorship the people of the province were not 
happy in general an’ the poaeae in particulsr., is adminietration was 


arbitrary and also anti-" indug. 
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Within a few monthe of Jahangir's accession, 2%ccurred the 
rebellion of his eldest son fhusrau. The mperor had forgiven him for 
his past conduct on the interecessinn of Khusran's maternal uncle Raja 
Man Singh o° Amber, but the Emperor had confined the Prince in one 
cornur of the fort of Agra, soon after “an cingh's departure for 3engal 
on an expedition, The Prince had not forgotten the prospects of his 
sucecssion to his grandfather's throne. owing to the support of his 
powerful nobles. Besides, he could not reconcile himself to the inde 
ignity to which he was now subjected to as a Stirte Prisoner. Ye planned 
to set hinself free and to make a bid for the throne which hud once 
been almost within his grasp. 9n the pretext of a ride to visit the 
tomb of ikbar, a few miles from Agra, he slinped out of the fort in 
the evening of April 6, 1606, with three hundred and fifty horses. He 
proceeded northward sneadily. On the way he was joined by Nusain 3eg 
Radakhshi at the head of three hundred horse and soon his followers 
swelled to twelve thousand. He further intercepted an imperial convoy 
of one ine of rd 

Plundering the country arczund and seiginz all available horses, 
Khusrau rushed on to Lahore. At night his troops quartered themselves 
on the poor villages, or lay down in the open fields where a 
licked their feet. Flying past Delhi burning the “arai of Niacin. they 
were joined by Abdur Rahim Dewan of Lahore who like Hussain "eg, was 
on his way to the court, Shusrau invested hin with the title of anwar 
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Khan and made him ake 

fn route to Lahore Khusrau reached Tarn Seca where he sought 
and obtained the blessings of Guru jirjan. Ne represented himcelf as a 
distressed and forlorn iaitveineal. From Tarn Taran he marehed to Lahor 
whieh was fully guarded by Dilawar Khan who had repaired the ramparts 
and tovers of the fort, tiounted cannons and swivel sae: 

Khusrau’s raw levies far out-nmumbered the royal soldiers within 
the fort. T° encourage them, Khusrau announced that after taking the 
fort he vould allow them to plunder the ctty for seven days. «<Nen the 
siege had lasted nine days, news of the anvroach of the royal arny 
reached Khusrv: who became helpless, and made up hia mind to fuce the 
royal army at the river Teas, Sefore it reached Lahore. “its a view 
to make a night attack on the vanguard of the royal army, “husraun left 
Lahore with his ten to twelve thotitsand horsemen to face the royal 
eeenae, 

On the other hand the royal troons under Shaikh Faria Bakhari 
had erossei the river Yeas at the ferry of fJoindwal, in pursuit of 
the rebels. Emperor Jahangir was at this time at Sarai cazi, «where he 
wag informed about the advanee of both the ar iles. Although it rained 
heavily at night, Jahangir continued his march to “ultanpur and halte 


al 
ed there @¢43+1 noon, “vidently a battle was to ensue bet.ecean the two 


armiese 





t- In this battle which took place at Phairowal 
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Shaikh Parid Bokhart fought with all his might and devotion. Inder hig 
ecormand the imperialists fYaised the battle ery of "Padshah “alanit" 
(50d aive the King) and charged. "he engagement wis short, bloody and 
deat sivas ths rebels give up “ighting an! fled from the battle fLeld. 
four hundred) Tadalh shi s ami hundreds less renowned rebels lay down 
dead on tn field. \nong the mirvivorse, «11 was conSision ind depende 
Onc ve several hundreds fell inte the hands of the Impcrialista. 
Khuspau' s box of Jevels and precious things, vhich ho alvays Kent with 
hin, fell intm the hands of his natin, The rest of the snoils: of 

“hu spat game into the hand: of the royal army who thus gained 4 notre 
ble victory. ‘hen Jahangir re ished en he named the place of 
the battle "Fatehpurt, the place of victory. 

“rinege Fhusrav escaped vith Mussain Neg and chaur fahinm from 
the ftel’., The desartei rebels were Jivided in their onininn as to th 
fature osurse of action. Me majority of the Inilans, whose families 
resided hither, urged the advianhility ~f going towards Agra, which 
was Opposed by Hussain "sg, -ho argued to ornceed to “abul. “Ne offered 
to place his hoard of four laes of mipces, “hich he had kept in the 
fort of tohtas at the disoosal of his corntederates if his advices were 
taken. “Ye ennfldsntiy honed to raiee ten or twelve thousané “uzhal 
roraa, and ts entrench ee etrongly at Fatul or to atterst a 
eucseecaM™i] amin de main on Injdis, Kabul being the base for the conques 
of India of Sabir, Pumayun and ail succesful invacers of India. 

sOdGur Kahin stopoed at Lahore but the *rinee and Mussiin "Sg 


Nadakhehd erosset the river “avioon their way to the fort of Tohtas,. 
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Raja Basti a tristworthy chief of Mau was asked by Jahangir to pursue 
the prince and to capture him. Mahabat Khan and Mirsa ili akbar vere 
als? apsointed to help the Raja with a large tinee The ferries all 
ovar the rivers of the Panjah, hai been forbidden to freqient without 
oroser cheek long before Khusrat's defeit at Ghatrowal so that the 
rebels say not eseave after their defert. warning had been given to al 
the "Jazirdars' and the “uperintendente of roads, crossings and ferrite 
Wusgain Seg wished to convey Khusran aerocas the river “henab bit at 
that tins Kilan, son-in-law of “amal Chaudhari of * ntiines arrived, and 
detected them. Ye cried out to the boatmen and warned then to he eare- 


Aa 


ze 


. Ssing to the noice and uproar, the people of the neighbourhood 

githers? together. “iLlan took oars fra. the boitmen an! thie adie the 
boat of no avill. Khusrai wis captured by wbul casim “ankin, int the 
nevs of the cipture of Khusrau was eoumintested to Tahanstr, i at 
that tine was encumoed at i.ahore in the garden of Miraa Kamran. 

On “*hursday, ipril 7%, 1606 in Miraa Komran's garden at Lahore, 
the defe.ted real son, with hanis tied and chains on his les: wis 
eonducted to the presence of the Emperor. 4ussiin Reg Badathshti stood 
on his right, while ibdur Nahin on his LeftyKhusr iu etood veeping and 
tranbling between them. The Emperor witnessed the seene seited in the 
royal pavillion built by his father. To punish the rebels, Jahangir 
sa¥Ys "I nanded over Khusran in chains and ordered those two vill«ains 
to de put respectively in skins of un ox ant an ase and that they 
should be mounted on asses with thetr faces to the tail ant thus trken 


GC, 
round the eity.’ A bullock an4 an ass were slaughtered on the sont and 
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crdexs ar Jahangir were carried out to the —* Horns anc ears were 
left on the skins of the tyo sleughtered «wtimals." 

As the hide ot an ox dries more quickly than that of the skin of 
AN ads, [Ussain Wg Indaxhshi renained alive for tvelve hours Dut dled 
9° sucfocation after thit. .bdur nahin who was sewn in the assts ekin 
ANG _ wins sane refreshment from outside was also vrodueed, renained 
alive. 7 he oalprit (Hussain Weg) died in most excruciating pain. "Por 
good governnant I order:d posta to be set un on both sides of the road 
fron Mir2zs “anran's garden to the city, and ordered them to ning un and 
imnale the seditious Keen sisporters and others who had taker part in 
the rebellion. Thus eaen of then received an extraordinary ountishruent. 
Y gave headshir to thinse Tagirdars vho had shoon loyalty am t every 
one af the nears ae between the Jhelbim and the “henab. JT give lands 
for thei: muintenance.” Shusrau, deeply dejected, with tears int groans 
wis slowly conuisted on an elephant along the ghastly avatua ind a tice 
beurer, with mock dignit, calling out t> hin to reactive the anlutationes 
of his poe rene Shs aife was gparea, but he was Kept in close 
sonfinaumente 

Jahangir consider ad Guru arjan, mility of supnorting the rebel 
prines, «ho aad bestoved benedictionsa on Khusrau while he wis on his 
way fro Agra to Lahore, Jahangir imposed sn the fru; fine of two 
Lac2 O° Yuneed, ih the latter reffised to say. The Fim wes ennseyu* 


ently mut to deith, His sons ani property were nade over to “urtaga 


Khan (thatth “aria) the datall of which fe given in the chipter to 


foliow entitlei ‘The “ikhs and the Grast-Mug a) ¢." 
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There were two more mens Raju and Amba who were also puntsh. 
by the “moeror. Jahangir aays, “Under the shadaw of the protection of 
the eunuch, Darlat Khan, they made their livelihe sd hy tyranny and 
committed many acts of cppression when Khusrau was near Lahore. "I 
ordered “aju to the gallows and a fine to be taken from imba who was 
reputed to be wealthy. In short, 15,000 rupees were collected fro: md 

Shaikh Paria was given Uhairowal as a jagir, for his s:rvices.He 

was given the titls of Murtza, ~ The Shandhawiea win hid helped the 
Wanerar were i149 given fa:4 ea 


KEV SHSUs- Jahangir himself is completely stlent about the 





matter in his memoirs, nor does the court hastorian, Hotumad Yhan 





refers to 1%, There can, however, be no doudt that the prince was 
blinded though not completely and irremediably, he prince was blinded 
on tha forner battle fleld (Goi4ndwal) by moistering his eyes with a 
certiin juice resemblinz the sap of certain eh "Still remaineth, 
still in prison in the King's palace, yet blind as all nen report and 
Wigs 89 commanded to be blinded ~y his Rabie Willian “ineh, who 
travelled in 1610-11, renorts two traditions current about the blinding 
The bmperor, when he returned to the place where the battle was fought 
at Bhairowal (as some say) cvised hic eyes to be burnt out with a glass 
Others say, onl; blind folded him with a napkin tyine it behind and 
sealing it with his own seal, which yet remaineth, and himself prisoner 
in the custle of Agra. He ls arnt that Xhusrau's e-es ware sewn up, but 
that Jahangir caused them to be unripsed again go that he wis not dlind 
ed but saw again and Lt waa only a temporary ieee There was yet 
anothar myth to the effect that KRatorles (small cups) were fastened on 


the eyes so thit the ees wnen these were taken off,could ses again. 
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Jahangir resumed his march anc after a short stay at Lahore 
reached Agra on “arch 22,1608, Khusra: wis contined in the palace and 
was closely guarded, tit Jshangir was inclined towards him and ealled 
the physicians to restore his sight. Nakim tudra of Irab healed the 
Vision of one of the eyes but that of the other as vermanently shorte 
ened and never entirely cured, 

Jahangir appointed Shatkh “Sarid Sokharid as the governor of the 
Panjab with the title of Murtza Khan, on Ust “eptember, 1610 in place 
of Jllawar Khan. Juhangir wanted a strong _ experienced aan to govern 
the Panj.b and that he found in “urtza Khan who governed the Panjab for 
six years. luring his regime, plague, the most horrible diseise broke 
git in Lahore in the first yaar of his governorship. Tha whole of the 
Panjab,the Subah of tirhinc and the Yasuna Oo4b were enguifed by the 
epidestic. Thousands of villages were badly affected by the diseuce 
whieh spread like a wild fire. inother important event of his time is 
the expedition of Nanera,. 


% 


- Ti lok Shand wis the Baja of Kangra when Jahangir 





ascended the throne. snong the Panjab "ill States at that time, it 
ocecupled a prominent position and being proud of its strong nountaine 
evug situation, the Raja di4 not subsit to the smperor, The fort of 
Kangra wit wellepratected by a number of mountain factereces and wag 
regarded ag one of the strongest forts of the Panjab. It vis even then 
regarded ag 939 old that no one could tell the year, when it was mudit. 
Jahangir had coasissioned Murtza Khan, the sedeied of the 
Panjab, to capture the fort. Raja Sura! Male son of Raja @asu of the 
bid ad “tate (Mau) was avpointed as second-Ln-command to assist “Murtza 


Khane The Raja did not want that Kangra should be avcnexed to the _ 
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Empire. on the contrary he wished to fish in the troubled waters and 
auring the operation he stood in the way of Murtza Khan who was just in 
sight of Victory. Murtza Khan smelt the Raja's diplomacy and accordinge 
ly reported the matter to the Emperor, bit Raja “‘uraj “Mal had great 
influence on Prince Khurram and was too clever for Murta;z Mhan. Ne 
explained his pesition before the vince and also accused Murtza Khan 
of having certain personal interests. Thus, the matter was basicek aes 
before it came to the notice of Jahan; gir. Not mich after, Murtza Khan 
died by a stroke of ool-", in 1616, at Pathankot, and the operation was 


suspended for the time being, 





6-1624:- after the death of Murtza “han, Sadiq Khan was 
appointed the governor of the Uanjab in 1616. His Mansub wis raised and 
he wi33 aia9 given an elephant. “he conquest of Kangra took ploce in his 
time, though he did not play much oirt in the ultinite victory of the 
fort of Kangra. However, he was commissioned alongwith Khawaja Abdul 
Hasan, the Jiwan, in 1627, to expedite the concentration of forces from 
ali directions to sealant: The most important event in the history of 
the Panjab which occured in his time, was the fali of the “angra fort, 
which huppenad on account of mutual jJealousies of the Rajput Thiefs of 
the Mughal Jourt and mainly due oe defection of Raja Suraj Mal of 
Nurpur, the details of which follow, 

Tne return of aja Sur.j Mal from the Deccan in 1619 again 
prompted Jahangir to conquer Kangra. %n the recommendation ia Jahan 
Raja Suraj Hal was given the supreme comuand of the expedition. Shah 
“uli Khan (Muhammad Taqgi) was also sent with a large number of soldiers 
and Ahidis to help the ilaja.e tiaja Suraj Mal, however, cid not like that 
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any loyal servant of the 'uzghals should accompany him on this expedite 
ion, for his designs were to plunder the eointry andy to subdue it. He 
wanted to conqer the fort, bit did not want to bring it within the 
sugerninty of the Mughal Eupire. Under these cireinstances, he did not 
eare much about the reduction nf the fort of Mangra. 

Raja Bikramajit, whe was a Veteran and a loyal general, had 
already been sent to “angrs to DSeslege the fort after the reeali of 
Shah mili. Jagat Singh, ‘uraj “Mal's brother and his old rival, was ree 
Called from 2enzal by the “mperor ant sent to join BLlkerandjit to accome 
plish the victory of Kingra. Saja Jagit Singh wis promised the grant o. 
his brother's territory provided he remained layxl to thse court, Shah 
Jahan vag acpointed the over all ineharge of this excedition. Abdul 
aéalg Koka was also sent to help him. Hearing about this well planned 
combination, Saja turaj “a1 was diseheartened and Nad to chinge the 
idea of? on the comtry. Pat he did not Ilke to sive way without 
resictance, 

after & ene skirmish, wnja Turaj Mil ran avay and passing 
through eae came to the strong fort of Nurpur ind prepared to 

give battle, "ut purauing hin dauntelesaly Raja Aikramjit besieged the 
fort of Mirpur and subdued it. Being hotly pursued, Suraj Mil ‘ad to 
fly to Targarh ini from there to Shamba, for “ikram/it was at his heels 
and about ore thousand soldiers of Svraj Mal had already been killed, 
“hen the news of the defeat of Haja Suraj Mal reached Jahangir he conf. 
erred greit honour upon Nala @Weran Jit anc orders were alan given to 


demolish the forts of Suraj Mai. Bikeamjit returned to Nurpur and 
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conquered the forts of Hara, Pahari, isclelathi ietcatatadas Surad and 


JaWwali, all situated in the vicinity of Nurpur. 





Nili- Madno tingh, the brother ore Mal also rose 
in rebellion but was subdued though with some difficulty. Raja Suraj 
Mal Rad taken refuge with the Raja of Chamba. Bikramaijit sent orders to 
the Raja of Shanaba to surrender Suraj] “ial and his property. The Raja 
delayed the surrender and Sikramajit moved to fight against him, In the 
meantime, Suraj Mal, broken-hearted, fell prey to a fatal disease and — 
died. Yeuring this, Raja “krimajit onee again asked the Raja of chamba 
to surrender the property of Raja Suraj Mal. Pressed as he was, te had 
to surrender unconditionally the enrtire property of Naja Suraj Mal 
ineluding fourteen eglephants and two hundred horses to Raja Bkramajit. 

Now Rikramajit became the master of many forts. “e estiblished 
his own police stations in order to “eep order ind peace. The forts and 
the Duildines erected by Naja Basu ani curaj “al were razed to the 
ground. Jagat Singh, brother of the late Shicf, was installed in his 
place ani a rank of one thousand zat an? five hundred swatrs was confe 
ed on him on the understanding _ he would co-operate with Raja Sikae- 
ranajit in the conquest =e loyal servants of the Emperor 
were given Jagirs in these parganas, 


ge Oo BANG Ase- After subduiny the state of Mirpur, Raja “Akranajit 





enee rane his attention én the importint project of conquering 
Kangra. The fort was besieged fron all gides and all roads were closed, 


to prevent provisions being imoorted, ani batteries were installed all 


around. Tha siege continued for four nonths. A dSreach was made in the 
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fort after 4a very furlous attack, Hundreds of the besieged wore killed. 
Starvation set in and no rellef was nossible fron any quarter. The fort 
was cuntured on the 16th of November, 16590, and the ene trium- 
phantly entered the m4 Abdul \gzia2 Khan ‘Nagqash "Mandl, was made the 
Faujdar of “anzgra ant his mansab was raised te tus thousand personal 
anc oes hundred horee, 

The “mperor wig Vers aagzer to ony viatt to the nrevly conquered 
fort, often styled as impregnable. “Yo Muslim sovereign of Tndia, not 
even ‘kbar, coul?: athiove what wag accomnlished by *ahangir. No visited 
the fort of “angra in the scoapany of a mumber of orthodox “uelinm divi- 
nea an? the Chie? (agi. He ordered 411 eeromonies to he earriad out 
aceordin; to Islamie law in order to mark the unpreeedanted victory. The 
Khutba was read in the name of Tnhangir, A bull was slaughtered in the 
fort for the — tine and an orier vis issied for a uosque to be buil 
within the fort. 

“hi+~ ritualistic display wis unealled for amwlunnecesaary. It was 
a freak of Tshangir' 3s mind ant an Lsolated event which wis dy no means 
inéieative of any chanze in the general oollay of toleration followed 
by him. Jahangir then visited Ourg: temple of Kangra and Jawala Nukhi. 
a Teval bulldins wad ordered to be econatructed there. The next place 
thet was vieite? Oy Tabingir at thit oeeasion wis Kohel-iidiur or the 
mili —/ was used as the churn for gods, Next day Jahangir left for 
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SA OPF RUAN SOR t= Agaf Khan, funineud-Powla, brather of Nur Jahan 


wag anpointed the governor of tho Sanjab in 1@24, in sueeession to 
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Sadiq Khan, who was appointed to conduct the operations in the Frontler 
Province, The Panjab prospered under the munificent ad inistration of 
Asaf Khan, and his taste for architecture tended much to embellish Lah- 
ore city, but Jahangir's own end was near. Asaf Khan's last days were 
embittered by the treason of his sister, Nur Jahan. She began to concoct 
plans for usurping the empire and advancing the interests of her own 
son-in-law, thaharyar, a good for nothing fellow, to the deprivation of 
Shah Jahan, the rightful heir to the throne. Shah Jahan's jagirs in 
Rissar and in the Doab were confiscated and made over to Shahar Yar and 
the Prince was told to select equivalent estate in the Decean and 
Gujrat. This state of affairs drove the Panjab into revolts which 
remained an arena for strifes for about five-six years. The subsequent 
history of the Panjab under asaf Khan is the coup de main of Mahabat 
Khan. The events of the coup de main are narrated in detail as unders 
(AH ABAT KH AN'S COUP DS MAINs=- Mahabdat Khan was one of the most 
important nobles of Jahangir. an Afghan by birth, he held only a rank 
of 500 in the beginning of Jahangir's reign. He was rapidly promoted to 





higher ranks for rendering conspicuous services to the Baperor speciale 
ly in suppressing the rebellion of Shah Jahan. But his success excited 
the jealousy ae Jahan and her brother Asaf Man. Nur “shan had 
been humiliating him very mich, tut the cup of his humiliation was 
filled to the over-flowing when his son-in-law Barkhurdar “han was 
beaten and sent to prison. The dowry which Mahabat Khan tad given te his 
was confiscated on the charge that the marriage was per formed witheut 
the royal permission, in contravention of the existing custom. It wag 
also strongly rumoured that Asaf Khan was planning the arrest of 
Mahabat Khan. Nur Jahan prevailed upon the Emperor to send for Mahabat 
Khan, to Lahore, where Jahangir was encamped. when the orders reached 
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Mahabat Khan in vannas he realised that he wis no more safe and he 
Deaime very desperate. He took five thousand selected Rajmits with hia 
and left for Lahore to see the inperor. 

“amen Mahabat Khan arrived on tha other side of the river, the 
Maperor on his way to Kabul, had just erossed the Shenab. Ye crossed 
the river against the royal order, not to cross it, and to leive his | 
men behind and to present hinself to the court only with hia hinealie a: 
Pollowing the royal canp, “ahabat Xhan looked for the opportunity to 
have aidionee vith the Emperor. 


One day when the imperial tortege hat erossed over to the other 





side of the river Jhelum and the inperor wis yet on this side, Mahabat 
Khan foree? his way to the Seperor and prostrating himself before hin 
gai *9%eing driven to despair and fearing utter disgrace from aeaf Khan 
he had thrown himsel? under the protection of the Emperor; if he found 
him unworthy of his service, he might put hix to inna Jahangir was 
taken by surprise when he found that the camp was in the possession of 
Mahabat Yhan's mene Mahabat Khan then suggested that if the Emreror was 
to ride out with him for a hunt, people would take that his action was 
quite according to the wishes and orders of His Majesty. The imperor 
patiently agreed, and wis taken to Mahabat's« camp. 

In the excitement of hie extraordinary igsinn: Mahabat Khan 
neglected to take Nur Jahan into custody. hen he realised his mistake 
he came back to the royal camp, but found that she had gone over to the 
other side with Prince chahriyar, who were the tain targets: of his a. 


Nur Jahan was a lady of great sagacity and emirage, The umsual 
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behaviour of an officer had certainly annoyed her, but the main probe 
lem before her was to rescue her husband without endangering his life 
and the dignity of the Srown. She summoned all the chief nobles, inel- 
uding asaf Khan. Rebuking them for their negligence and mismanagement 
which had brought shame upon ali, she comuanded them to retrieve their 
honour by rescueing the imperor. It vas unanimously resolved by the 
council that next morning the whole army should be drawn out in embat- 
tled array, cross the river and attack Mahabat a 

when Jahangir came to know of this plan, he expressed his dis- 
approval as it might lead to a bloody conflict and even endanger hig 
life. But no heed was paid to his advice and the plan was executed in 
the morning of 3unday, the 11th March, 1626. Nur Jahan herself mountin 
an elephant watched the movements of her soldiers. Unluckily, the ford 
which they selected for crossing was one of the worst of its kind and 
was at places quite deep. while attempting to ford the river all order 
was lost and confusion followed. The men of Mahabat Khan, who were 
holding the other bank of the river Jhelum, took advantage of it, and 
made a counter attack before the sclilers and officers were able to 
reach the land, The royalists were thrown in utter confusicn and hope- 
lessnees; quite a large number of them were killed and many more were 
drowned, The elephant of Nur Jahan fled; Asaf Khan tonk to his heels 
and the royalist coup ended ie ichneete, 

Asaf Khan fled precipitately for his life and took shelter in 
the fort of Attock. Fidai Khan, who had almost reached the camp of 
Jahangir, hai to beat a retreat ani seek protection in the fort of 
= Pext ,PP.180-181 
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Rehtag. The royalists having been scattered, furth-r resistance was out 
of question. Yur Jahan, therefore, surrendered herself and was allowed 
by Mahabsat Zhan to live with the eon 

with his sind at rest, Mahabat “han sent his son Rihrog to 
attock, anc himself march:d slowly toewardg “abul in the train of the 
Emperore Unadle to defancd the fort asaf Fhan offered gibmission and was 
plased in custody. Mahabat “han woved on and reached Xxbul in Kay,1636, 
taking toe xaperor, the i al il the exeainiater with hin. The life 
at the Court seomed to be normal. 

Mahabat Khan misht have been afraid of dire cocseyiences or — 
avayed b: highehandedness; he 314 mot go bevond the limit of Keeping 
thedr Majesties and isaf Fhan und r reasonable wateh, “a did not meddle 
much with the adminietration, excent probably in the ipoointment of a 
fow sugporters,. “Ye left almost sompiste freedon to the omperor, who 
held darbarg, received an embassy from Turan and went out for hunting. 
It seoms that he had no greater wmbition than the removal of the Enpere 
or from the vicious Influences of his opponents and reconciling him to 
his own interest, it Nur Jahan felt it beneath the dignity of the 
crown to remuin in a sort of tutelage to a *manusabdar"™,. “ur Jahan 
tries te unmciermine his power and plotted vith the dis-contented officer 
Yet Manabat Khan dis not at all interfera with her liberty to exhibit 
hia tecper, 

Mahabat Khan's gupremacy wae nov conolete, He took charge of 
administration, apoointed his own men to “ey positions and took steps 
to put down the partisans of Tur Jahan. ifter about two nonth's stay 
the emperor proceaded to * bul, reconciling himself outwardl, to 
Mahedot's damninution. Tha Impertal cortege fFegined its aurech fron 
ri-Text,°.195——~S 
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1 
ittoek and reached Kabul in May 1626. 


Mur Jahan tricd every possible method to shake off Mahabat Khan 
and deliver her brother from his custody. She found her opportunity in 
the growing unnopularity of Mahabat Khan, which was due not so much to 
his ovn abuse of power as to the influence which the Rajputs exereised 


s to 





over hin and the Jealousy of other offici.i:is. Mahnbat Khon seem 
have been singularly devoid of tact and sociability for, instead of 
securing sympathy and support for his cause, he was being rapidly 
asolated, Mahabat “han was primarily 2 soldier ani diplomat, but no 
statesman or even an administrator. His favourites sismanaged the 
affairs ontrusted to then and caused resentment among the pespis. At 
Rabul there was a quarrel wicionie hig Rajput troops and a geation of 
the royal force called the shaats on the trifling question of grazing 
their horses anc in the struggle thut folloved elght to nine hundred 
hajouts weta Killed by the Musiim who staged a rising beexee of their 
Gisliking Tor the Hindu Rajputs, The ineident theugh petty had far 
reiching consequences, for it ended in the death cf sever:l hundred 
dest as fighters in the service of Mahabat Khan, and made him more — 
unpopular, 

It was about this time thit news arrived th:it Shah Jahan had 
left the Secean and was moving towards the evpital. Tha Imperial camp, 
ther: fore, left Kalil for India and orders were given to raise fresh 
troops, This wis the opsortunit: for Nur Jahan. She had already exolote 
ted the unpopularity of Mahabat Knan,. By meana of bDribas and promises 
of favours she won a good mumber of officers to her side ani raised 
troops whien -oulu stand by her. In Luhore a eruple of thousand soldier 


wore Peeruited in her name and instructions were igsued to them to join 
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the 2oyal campe Mahabat, however, did not show any sign of agitation 
Or anxiety, for tha omperor had led him to believe that he va: quite 
reconciled to him. assaf “han mist huve felt guite amised and s.tisfied 
with @ developments which were in his favour though sponmseared by his 
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sist 

Ry the tite the Imperial cortege re.ehed Rohtas, ur Jahan foun) 
her position strong enough to take the offensive, ani the position of 
Manabat prOyOee renee ee weakened. The ‘mperor began by expressing hig 
Wish to hoia «4 review of his cavalry and as#ing Nahabiut not to come or 
bring hie men dest emue d4sturbanee should arise. Shortly after,ancther 
ordur was issuud that Kahgbat than should move a stage ahead, “hich in 
plain languages wnounted to an order to leiwa the Anzal cams. 

The general, who felt the ground slipping unisr his feet, 
ecouplied, Mn tie pretense of raviewing the troops, Janangir placed hime 
self at the heac of the Imperial anny, ani Mahabat “han feeling that 
his domination was at anc, left the place for Lahore. Thus Jahangir 
Fegiinead -y Liberty on tha bank of the river Jheluc where he hsd lost 
a Tey months bo: fore, 

Mahabat fled preeipitateiy towards Thatta, takiny Asaf than and 
the sons Oo) Janiyal with oime In cogin: this, Mahabit Knan hus: no desie 
13a ekceyt His personal safety, for as so0m ag he Yound Simself at a 
aigtance from the Imperial samp, ne ailowed all of them ta co back and 


godin the »aperor, This enced the dramatic coup d'a tat of Mahabat “haa 


on@ Nundred cagse Acafl “han vas again fred t9 away ths destiniss of 


the eu-ire, while the Sapress Naa the satisfaction of Preeing the 





Bape Gr and her Brother. Gha did not wtite realige that her confidence 
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fn her broth ro wig utterly misolaced, and unwittingly she had sown 
trouble for herself. 

The Imoverial sortege arrived at Lahore, and the organization of 
the adriniatration wig taken in hind. The diffieult task was entrusted 
to Aeat “han, who was appointed vakil. He was also sade governor of 
the Panjab vith Abdul Tassan ac hie J van. Mir Jumla was avoointed 
Rakthshi, being succceded in the effice of steward by eee eee who 


had reniered valuadle serviers durins the reeent troubles, 
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Lahore became the arena of the struggle between the rival 
Claimants to the throne, which ensued on the death of Jahangir, who 
Gied on 17th October, 1627, at Chengis Hatli near Bhimber, vhen Shah 
Jahan was still in the Decean. ‘Since his (Shah Jahan's) rebellion 
and defeat by Mahabat Khan, he had not returned to igra. He had 
almost settled in the Decean. We have narrated in the previous 
chapter the Jealousy of the first magnitude dDetween Nur Jahan and her 
brother Asaf Khan in order to capture the throne for their own candl- 
dates. After Jahangir's death, Nur Jahan immediately sent a secret 
aiaits, 1 to Shaharyar, her son-in-law. ‘She sent him post haste to 
Lahore, with as many troops as he could collect. Acting upon her 
advieo Shaharyar hastened to Lahore to capture the throne. 

The first act of Asaf Khan, on the other hand, was to send 
Banarsi Das to Shah Jahan, inform him of the situation at Lahore ana 
urge upon him the desirability of reaching Lahore by rapid sarches 
as time was a Very important factor. A message was sent to 
Mahabat Khan also asking him to throw all his weight in favour of 
Shah Jahan. 

The most ee step taken by Asaf Khan was to place 
Prince Davar Baksh, son of Khusrau, on the throne just to fill the 
vacuum caused by the death of Jahangir. "It was certainly an extremely 
politic iene The Prince was extremely unwilling to assume the 
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Imperial title, for he had a premonition of hig tragic end, but ha was 
not alliowcd to wriggle out. j11]1 sorts of assuriness 2% sacred oaths 
Were givon to him by Asaf Khan and Iradat “han. 

Nur Jahan had been making almost frantic efforts to perpetuate 
her dominutiog for a lonz time in anticipation of the crisis. jo she 
desided to favour a candidate to the throne who was very docile and 
worthlecs. the did every thing to advance shaharyar' cmyise ani to 
bring him to prominenes. hit, unfortunately, Just at the oritical 
jJuncturs he hacpened to be away fron the seene.e His absence marred his 
chance to 2 very large extent, becwiie some of the waverin: nobles,wh. 
might hive sided with him, were easily won over by “Nur Jnhan's opponen 
ts. “ven then, Nur Jahan made a fingl bid to retain her ed 

Asaf Khan and his varty sarched to Phimber with Davar Unaksh at 
thetr head to take the possession of Tahangir's mortil remains. Nur 
Jahan Rad vara, shuja ani jurangzeabd, three sons of shah Jxuhan with her. 
“§th the assistance of Khavaja Rear Gaasa es ae Nur Jahan sucaeeded in 
renovicg the dead body of Jahangir to ies for burial. Asaf Khan 
consiliated tidilgq Khan, the Mir Bakhshi, who wis not favourably dispose 
ed to “hih Jahan and in order to asgure him, Asaf Khan took three sons 
of “hah Jahan fron Aur Jahan and placed then in the charge of Suadig 
Zhan and thus von the eonfidence of one of the most poverful generals, 
Tt was now fairly easy to deal with Nur Jahan, <ho vas Irtcediately put 
under striet surveillance by iaif “han, 

Reaching Lahore, thaharyir proclaimed himself “mperor. de sleged 
the roynl treasure and il] the establishnent of the government at 
Lahore, Tr wit the favour of the soldiery ind the nobles, he could 


think of no other plan, but by lavishing gold on then, vithin a forte 
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night he distributed seventy lacs of rupees among the vorthless nobles 
and improvised troopers. This -18s -robably the only sethod that he 
couli take recourse to, for his bild personility, weak chiracter, lack 
of eaxocerience, inefficienes| aacrt sightedness misht have seared away 
all the nobles, Uncer the eomtand of Mirza Ralsanghar, son of Daniyal 
he — a fore? to deal wlth the aretenctona -f Asif Khan and his 
puppvete 

Tha rival forecs et within three mhles of L2horee Asaf Khan 
rode on an elephant to show hinself to his Ssllovers and t+ cheer them 
to Sight. His troops, though not ide mately equipped, consisted of 
axperlenacd sen who had seen many a Dattle. In the other hand, Shahare 
yar's army, hurriedly rceerulted, was no tore than 2 rabble, tiast of 
Uno had Never heard the sound of 4a gun. “n the ver: Myst chirge they 
broks up and fled, «hen Chiharyar hoard of the defoit o° @ahsanghar, in 
charge of ‘haharyar's army, ue Yetre.ted to the fort an! eloced the 
gates; but hie doom vas ere 

Frog the Tlelad of battle isaf “han siovad towards the fort and 
astiabd ished himself in the garden o7 Mahdi asim Kriun. ‘eaess to the 
foert betane @237a3 Iradat Shan ati chaista “coun contered the fort at 
niaht ani pitered thelr gama in the royal courtyird, Tn the morning 
they otmupied the citadel avi instituted . search for “haiharyar. Fe had 
coneealed himself in the ladies apartacnts in th: citadel, but was, on 
the falloving aay, brought out by the eumichs “irog “han and Khidmat 
Khan whe wore in Ilcague with in:f “han. They broucht thaharyar before 
Dawir Baithsh, and comvelled him to scutmit. Ne wis ordered to be imorle 
s0ned ati. two days dstar, was biinced, “hortly aftervarcs Tahmurs and 
Hoshang, cong of the drunken Ganiyal who had ecpoused the cause of 


3 
a were also put to daath it Lahore. 
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With the concurrence of Mir Bakhshi, or Asaf Khan read 
the Khutba in Shah Jahan's name on January 19, 1698. On the same day 
he consigned Dawar Bakhsh to prison. By this time Banarsi Das had deli- 
vered the communique of Asaf Khan to shah Jahan regarding the defeat 
and imprisonment of Shaharyar and his supporters. Shah Jahan extolied 
the loyalty of Asaf Khan, congratulated him at his triumph, and with « 
view to test his sincergity and to get rid of possible rivals once for 
all, wrote him to execute Shaharyar and the sons of Daniyal. Asaf Khas 
was glad to carry out bis wishes to the very spirit and letter which he 
immediately complied with. 7 
B271- At the time of Shah Jahan's accession, Khidsat 
Prasat Khan was appointed the governor of the Panjab in place of Asaf 
Khan, wien the latter was called to Delhi by Shah Jahan and was promt- 
ed to the rank of the premier of the Mughal India. Asaf Khan was a 
strong man and he had well scontrolied the administration of this provie 
noe, but Khidmat Prasat Khan was a weak man and, thus, could not keep 
hold over the Panjab. In 1628, Shah Jahan held his court at Lahore and 
hen eee Tlam-ud-Din, whose title was wazir Khan, the resident 
of Chiniot, as Governor of the Panjab. In the same year when the Baper- 
or went to Lahore, Wasir Ehan sees aaa with all dignity. He offered 
to Shah Jahan one thousand golden coins, jewels, gold and silver uten- 
sile, rich stuffs, carpets, horses and camels Valued at four lakhs of 
rupees. It was on this oceasion that the rank of Hajabat Khan, the 
military commander of the Fort of Kangra, was raised. 

The Emperor again held his court at Lahore in 1631. Qandhar, 
=e had been in possession of the Shah of Iran, since 1622, was 
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surrendered to Wasir Khan by its governor Ali Mardan Khan, who severing 
his relations with the ghah came to Shah Jahan. Shah quli Khan, Paujdar 
of Kangra and Bakhtiar Khan, Faujdar of Lakhi Jungle, paid their homage 
to the Ruperor, in proportion to their ranks and dignity. 
/ waste Khan governed for nine long years and during that period 
thes did net occur any inportant event. He was known as the ablest | 





goversior during Shah Jahan' s Yeign who gave peace and prosperity to the 
people. He was a great seholar of arabic, Philosophy and Medicine. His 
ne as a Physician had much attracted the Beperor and the 
royal princes. 





1_MASDAR ERA! $:; B44:- After the death of Wazir Khan, All Mardan 
Khan was appointed the governor, in 1637. According to Mirat-ul<-Hind, 
Ali Mardan Khan was son of Ganj Ali Khan. Ne was the governor of 
qandhar, appointed by Safwi King of Tran, but later he surrendered 
gandhar to Shah Jahan in 1637, and joined the Court at Lahore, where he 
was made a grandee of the first grade. Ha managed the expedition well 
against Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur detalls of which will fellow. This 
expedition was continued for seven years and All Mardan Khan was the 
man to control the Frontier Province and to support the generals engag: 
ed against Raja Jagat gingh to subdue hia. 02 account of his weritorie 
Ous services and loyalty, he was sade the governor of Kashmir in 
addition to the Panjab, in 1639. Shah Jahan was very much pleased with 
his saaeeiaaiasleieet and, thus, his mansab wae increased to 7,000 person 
al and 7,000 horse. A stim of rupees one lakh was spent by Ali Mardan 
Khan for digging a canal from, the Village Rajpur, near Murpur, to 
Lahore, a distance of 48 jarib kos. The canal was also to irrigate the 
guburbs of Lahore. He attracted universal admiration at the court with 
m awl -¥o1.V ITZ, Fllict and “Dow 
bab Janhar SaxenasPP, 136,57,310-14 
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1 
the construction of his other public works. 





% I: * Bask JAGat 22) OF SaPyRs~ Raja Ras, the foun 

Marpur State was in the ne goad > books of Jahangir. Qn his death he was 
succeeded by his son Suraj Mali, but the latter proved seca ‘lati to 
the imperial aause and was replaced by his brother Jagat Singh. 

In 1639, when Shah Jahan was at Lahore, he appointed Rajrup, the 
eldest son of Raja Jagat Singh, the Faujdar of the Shivalik H111 State 
to collect tribute, in his place. In the following year, when Shah 
Jahan was in -Kashair, Rajrup oe acted in concert with his father 
who was then in Bangash, rebelled and Jagat Singh, through friends at 
the sourt, put up a show of feigned diasatisfaction at the misconduct | 
of his son, Ae reqiested the Enperor to relleva a of his duties in 
Bangash and bestow upon his the office of his son. This would give his 
an opportunity of punishing Hajrup, and of collecting tribute from the 
Hill Chiefs, valued at four lakhs of ripees, The Emperor accepted the 
offer, mt Jagat “inghs contrary to the wishes of Shah Jahan fortified 
the fort of Taragarh, with a view to rebel against the Mughals. when 
the news ~~ rebellious conduct of Tagat Singh reached Shah J aes 





he appointed three corps to commence operations against Jagat Singh 
under the overall eharge of Prince Murad Bakhsh. 

Murad Bakhsh now appointed Sa’id thd, Raja Jai Singh and Asalat 
Khan to capture the fort of ‘Nau', and himself remained behind to 
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collect —— and to reinforce them. Khan Jahan left Raipur on the 
29th August, 1641 in order to march by the Balhawan Pass on Mirpur. At 
the foot of the pass he came upon Rajrup. Khan Jahan apy ointed Najabat 
Khan to engage Rajrup. The obstacles which had been set up at the foot 
or ~ pass, were foreed through and Khan Jahan moved rapidly to Machh 
Bhawan. The enemy had blocked the roads every where, but the natives 
showed the Iuperialists the right path. By thie way the army arrived a 
the sumit of a hill about two miles from Mirpur, on the 9th October, 
1843. The houses outside the fort were given up to pillage, and Khan 
Jahan dug trenches and commenced the siege. Sa'id Khan had in the mean 
time marched by way of Kount Marah, rm Raja Jai Singh and Asalat Khan 
along with valley of the Chakki River, and-2>' wet at "Mau’. 

qulaj Khan and Rustam Khan Joined prince Murad at Pathankot, 
bringing orders from the court that ~i141j Khan should sareh to ‘Mau 
and Rustam Khan should meet Khan Jahan stationed at Mirpur. Reports h 
in the seantime been received that the occupation of Rupar, which over 





looks Mau, was necegsary for the complete investment of 'Mau'. Prince 
Murad Bakhsh directed Sa'id Khan to occupy first the fort of ‘upar. It 
wag further directed that a portion of the trocps at Nurpur under 
Najabat Khan should join Said Khan, woo marched along the Murpur Pass 
as previously directed and — in ia” rie alate of the 'Mau* 
mountain on the road to Rupar. Sa’id Khan reached Rupar the next day. 
Sa'id Khan advanced slowly clearing the jungles and a force 7 
Najabat Khan arrived in the neighbourhood of the Raja Basu's garden. 
The Rajputs vere attacked all of a sudden from one side by 2ulfagar wi 
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the Imperial artillery and from the other by Nazar Bahadur Khweshgi. 
Both the sides suffered heavy seeds in this fight. 

Man Singh of Guler sent about one hundred men to surprise the 
fort of Chhat during the night who killed many Rajputs. Among those 
Killed was the commander of the fort. A — of the fort of Chhat 
was, thus, ecaupied by the men of Han ack - 

On the following day, a bastion of the Fort of Nurpur which Khan 
Jahan had besieged, was blown up. Only one side of the bastion blew up 
whilst the other sank to the ground. The besieged had erected a wall 
behind each bastion, wiiech was joined with both ends to the outer wall 
of the Fort. This wall behind the blown up bastion, remained intact and 
actually no breach was affected; and Sayyid Lutf ali and Jalgl-ud-din 
Mahmud, who had rushed forward with Khan Jahan'’s men, found the way 
closed and got the walls to be throw . But unfortunately it got 
dark anc the storming party had to retire. 

Bahadur Khan was ordered by the Emperor who was then at Lahas, 
to move from Islampir to Pathanket wiere Murad Bakhsh was waiting for 
him with three thousand horss - the same munder of foot soldiers. On 








le 7 - © Po ie 9A Q .- Pe 
2.0neo e Zails? headquarters of murpur mhatl, | in Kangra District. 
3.Jagat Singh had leng been gpg Bape this — and hed stren- 
gthened the three principal forts “eho Bray tory rye Mau ,Hurpar 
and Taragarh, and more in their neigh and furnd. shed them with 
ali available weapons of war, Matt was goer the _Diains, being site 
uated a little more than half way from Pathanket to Mirpur, on the 
summ@it of the range cf low hills running to the east of the river 
Chakki.It was really a fortified enclosure with dense jungle ail 
round it, and was a place of great strength. Few veatiges of the 
fortifications now remain, as it was complctely demolished under the 
order of Shah Jahan. The Rorpur Port, of whieh the massive ruins may 
still be seen, stands to the south-west of the tow and had deep. 
ravines on three sides. The sain entrance was to the north. Taragarmh 
which is twelve miles north of Nurpur,waa built by Jagat Singh about 
1625-90, as a refuge for an evil day.ft was a fortified hill of a 
conical shape,rising to 4,220 feet with deep -ainhge all around it. 
On 1t thore were three forts one above the other ,th gma be erowne 
ing the summit of the hill watch ts clearly visible from Bakloh. 
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a3rd November, 1641, 1 Dental* was taken by Bahadur Khan and ‘Tihari’ by 
Allah Virdi Khan. The Esperor also sent orders that Asalat Khan should 
hasten to Nurpur and take part in the sieges and Sayyid Khan Jahan, 
Rustam Khan and others together with Sahadur Khan as Vanguard should 
attack ‘Mau! by way of Gangathal. If 'Kau' was conquered, it would be 
easLer to reduce Marpur. The Frince should ieave Rao Amar Singh and 
Mirsa Husain Safawi in Pathaniot and march upon ‘Mau’ and enecamp in the 
Balvwahan passe 

when the Princes soved from Pathankot for 'Mau' Jagat Singh bec 
doubtful of his success, and requested Allah Virdi Khan to beg the | 
prinee to ailow his son Rajrup an interview but out of envy Alijah Vird£ 
Khan forced the war on him. The prince had now himself come and he 
agreed to Jagat Singh's wen being sent to him to settle the affairs. 
Rajrup appeared before the Prinos, wio protulsed to intercede on Jagat 
Singh's behalf with shah Jahan. Bat the Baperor, to whom the Prince sent 
a Teport on the 28th November, 1641, deuanded an unconditional surrende 

Sayyid Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan were now sent by the Prince 
over Gangthal to ‘Mau’. when they reached ?Mau’, Jagat Singh engaged 
them in sharp encounters for five days. Suring these five days no less 
than seven hundred men of Bahadur Khan's ele were Killed and 
woinded and the same gumber of the Rajputs. It was a bloo¢y fight which 
i; known up to this day as “The Hau expedition, friends, ir a call to 
Oeath." Jagat Singh fled in this battle. 

Prithi Chand was ordered by the “S to return to Chamba, and 


so oo Ey 8 hill near the Fort of Tarags an the possession of which vas 
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netessary before ‘arpar could be taken. In fact it belonged to Chambajl 
but Jagat 3ingh had taken it by force. 

The Prince reached Mirpur with Sayyid Khan Jahan and sent hin 
Jama on 27th December, 1651, Bahadur Khan and Assalat — with near 
two thousand horse were sent to Taragarh. Raja Nan Singh ef Guler, the 
sworn anomy of Jagat Singh, Joined Prithd Chand, in order to attack 
Taragarh from the rear. Jagat Singh, seeing that he was vigorously 
attacked from all sides requested Sayyid Khan Jahan to intercede for 
his with the prince, The Prince at the intercession of Khan Jahan, 
resoumended hic to the mercy of the Buperor under the terms that 
"Taragarh"™ was to be handed over to the imperialists, and was to be 
destroyed, with the exception of certain houses which at Jagat Singh's 
request were to be left as dwelling places for his servants and ae 
stors houses for his preperty. The fortifications of ‘Mau! and *Warpur® 
were likewlse to be levelled. This was aecepted by Jagat Singh. 

Jagat Singh paid his respects to the Prince on Thursday evening 
11th March, 1642. Najabat Khan was ordered to make settlement for the 
whole district, Sshadur Khan and Assalat Khan were loft in Murpur to 
Giemantliea the Dastions, and the Prinee with Sayyid Khan Jahan and Jagat 
Singh © aethar with his sona, went to the court to appear before the 











Emperor. Raja Jagat Singh amd his son, wie vere given royal parden ie 
reapnointed to their former tanks and offices on the 10th April, 1642, 
Varime cireunstanees had compelled Jagat Singh to Pore the 
standard of reveit. He noticed a cold indif€erence on the part of the 
Bmaperor towards him. His diatinguished services to the crow brought | 
to his no aprresiation and honour and got frustrated, Fe oould algo 
hardly sect the pressing demands of the connie with his apasre 
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resources, his ‘jagir' being recky end barren. Tis amatching of 2 part 
of the territories of the aja of Chamba and the bullding of the fort 
of Taragarh in it, displeased the Emperor whs regarded the existence 
of a recalcitrant chief on the way to “ashmir as 4anzerqi:. 

Abid Khan whose title wae qulich Khan (1644-1647) was made the 
governor in succession to Ali Mardan “han. Dring his governorship, the 
Mughal forces remained engaged in the Frontier “rovince an’ he reinfo- 
reed the army engaged in the Balakh and Sadakhshan compaign. we do not 
get much material about hia as regards his other sees aac with 
particular reference to this provinee. Mo died in 1654, ond was 
succeeded by Jafar Khan. 

vere Khan was appointed the governor in succession to Quiich 
Khan in 1647. He was known far and wide for his good nature and humane 
itarianism among all. He was just, loyal, talented and popular being 
a fine administrator. 

Shah Jahan suddenly fell 111 on Sentember 6, 1667. Re was 
compelled to remain confined to hia bed-chenber and he discontimed 
conning to the court, His removal from the mblic gaze was rogaried 
with great misapprehensions by the princas and gave rise to wildest- 


speculations, 
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It was a tragedy of the Mughal monarchy that the dying eyes of 
the father should witness the rebellion of the son. Believing that his 
death was approaching, Shah Jahan had executed his will bequeathing the 
Empire to his eldest son Dara Shiikeh, who was called upon te conduct 
the administration in the name of the Maperor during the latter's ill- 
ness. At the time of Shah Jahan's illness Dara Shiloh was the governor 
of the Panjab, Stuja of Bengal, Attrangzeb of the Deccan and Murad of 
Gujrat. Shuja, the second son was the first to declare his independence 
Aurangzeb and Murad alligned with the set intention te overthrow Dara 
Shikoh. Raja Jaswant Singh's force sent by Dara from Delhi opposed S$ | 
at Allahabad and foreed him to retreat to Bengal. jasim Khan with a 
large army was sent to check the advance of the combined forees of Aure 
angzseb and Murad, but he could not withstand the onslaught of these 
combined forces even though Raja Jaswant Singh had reinforced jasin 
Khan at Dharmat on 15th april, 1658 after defeating Shuja. The victor- 
ious army proceeded towards Agra, wiile Dara collected all his availabl 
troops at the instance of Shah Jahan and met his brothers at Samugarh, 
whieh proved the decisive battle where Dara himself faced the army of 
Aurangzeb and Murad. Aurangzeb proved a better general and Dara was 
defeated on 29th May, 1658. Beth the victorious brothers marahed to 
Agra and a few days after the victory at Samugarh they siesed the fort 
of Agta on 8th June, 1658. Sick and old Shah Jahan was taken prisoner. 
Leaving Shaista Khan incharge of Agra, Aurangseb moved towards Deihi in 
pursuit of Dara who had escaped towards the Panjab. 

The retreat of Dara Shiloh from Agra made Aurangseb the saster 


*w 


of the Indian Empire. after his defeat at Samugarh, Dara Shikoh at on 
had resolved to fly from Deihi to the Panjab which province had for 
been his viceroyalty and was then held by his faithful deputy, Sayyid | 
Ghairat Khan. Lahore fort contained much of his property, as vell as 
one krore of rupees in the Imperial Treasury, and a Vast arsenal and 
magazine. He had also much influence in the Panjab on account of his 
position as viceroy. He was partictlarly friendly to Har Rai, the sev 
th 3iih Guru. The Panjab was the howe of soldiers, and close to the 
afghan border where the hardest mercenaries could be enlisted. Under 
these circumstances he had already instructed his Lahore agent to raise 
troops and collect guns, He wrote to every quarter of this wartial 
province inviting the tribes to enlist and sent robes of honour to the 
chiefs and faujdara of the Panjab, ates and Thatta, and to the troops 
near Peshawar, inviting them to join ar 

After a week's halt, on 12th June, 1658, with an army of ten 
thousand men, Dara Shikoh reached Girhind, where he siesed the property 
of the reveme collector and dug out twelve Lakhs of rupees which the 
officer had buried underground before his flight. After crossing the 
GSatluj, he destroyed ali the boats found at the ferries within his 
reach, in order to hinder the passage of the pursuing army of Aurangzeb 
He reached Lahore on 3rd July, 1658. | 

Reaching Lahore, Dara Shikoh opened the rich imperial treasury 
and began to distribute money lavishly among his soldiers. In a short 
time twenty ee mien were recraited. Some re commanders ~ 
as Raja RajmPs the chief of er and Khanjar Khan, mn 
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and Kmishabd also joined him. Dara secretly wrote to Aurangzeb’ : ofrfis 
ers and to the Rajputs inciting them to rebel against Aurangzeb, mt 
ali in vain. ‘ 

On the bank of the sonnet at the ferry of Talwan, he had left 
his chief general Daud Khan to oppose the enemy at the crossing of the 
river. Ke also sent to him reinforcements of five thousané — with 
artillery fros Lahore. A second party under Sayyid Ghairat Khan and 
Husahib Beg was asked to guard the ferry at Rupar. Dara Shikoh also 
then urged Shuja to make a diversion against Aurangseb in the east and 
promisec a partition of the Gupire with him, after the fall of their 
coanon foes Shuja was now too poor to responce to Dara Shikoh. 

Dara Shikoh had hoped that the exhaustion of aurangzeb's army 
after their long march from the Pecean and two severe battles fought 
in miccession, the heavy rainfall of monsoons, and the many rivers and 
miry roads of the Panjab would prevent Aurangzeb from pursuing him. He 
hoped to get a long respite at Lahore for fortifying himself in that 
city and rendering it the rendemous for his friends and sina. 

Aurangzeb, after a hurried coronation ceremony in Delhi started 
towarcs the Panjab in pursuit of Dara. He took every step to expedite 
the pursuit and to leave Dara no time to recoup his power. He made his 
NaWal department construct  latcaee boats which were sent on wagons on 


to the ferries of the rivers. 

Rakadur Khan hastened to the ferry of Talwan. He found that the 
opposite bank of the Satluj was very strongly guarded by Daud Khan,the 
trusted general of Dara Shikoh. Bahadur Khan, then, guided by some 
chaste Rscesssiniabehs had to rush to the ferry at Rupar, ater? miles 
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upstreas froz the ferry of Talwan to crs the Satiuj. Bahadur “han dee 
feated Shairat Khan and Musahib Beg and with the help of boats, crossed 
the Satluj on the night of 4th sugist,1658. Daud Khan, hearing the news 
of the disaster of Rupar retreated towards Witanpur. ‘ 

Another division of qurangzeb! s forces, under Khalil Ullah Khan 
who was later appointed the ‘dovernor of the Panjab by Aurangseb, made a 
nadur Khan 
was further ordered by Aurangzeb to give battie to the enemy if the 





foreed march to the Zupar ferry to reinforce Bahadur “han. ® 


conditions became favourable. Daud Khan accordingly, retreated to the 

ferry of Soindwal, but found that Sahadur Khan's foress had already 6 

Soined by Khalil Wilah Khan's. Daud Khan did not think it advisable to 
Tisk a battle against such heavy odds. 

Aurangzeb himself reached the 3atluj at Rupar to ascertain if 
road to the Seas was clear. He sent off Jai Singh and Daler Khan with 
the artillery ae ne Pati te join “halil Ullah Khan, iurangzeb 

reached jJarh Shanker on the 19th of august, 1688. 
| Many of Bara's treacherous officers began to desert him to join 
aurangszeb'as army. Dara Shikoh was such disappointed, Host of the freshe 
ly reeruited troops abandoned the losing side and began to join the 
Seperial forees. wrangzed waa sending letters full of tenptation to 
Dara thilsoh's officers and succeeded in seducing many of then, such as 
Raja Rajrup, Khanjar Khan and sone siheia. He wrote a “ies to Daud 
Khan the bravest and the trusted officer of Dara, and eontrived for it 
to be intercepted by Dara Shikoh's patrols, tvery word of the letter 
was false, because faithful Daud Khan had never corresponded with 
: phaga-Pa nasLi eg 1 B 
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AUTangsed. 

The future grew absolutely dark for Dara Shikoh who read the 
forged letter and h:: sank into grief. He now became over suapicious 
Tecalled Siphir shiloh, hia second son, from the side of the ferry of 
Daud Khan who was defending the Seas river. "Daud Khan, on returning te 
his master found him a changed gaan, ever turning a clouded face and 
casting suspicious glances at _— Full co-operation between the prince 
and his chief lieutenant ceased." 

The might of Auranggeb was reinforeed by the four high generals 
of Aurangzeb, namely Sahadur Khan, Khalili Vilah Khan, Daler Khan and 
Jai Singh, armed with Saf Shikan Khan's mrtiliary. Dara left Bahore, 
with his family and ali the treasurers of the fort, guns and artillery; 
leading most of thes in boats and on animal transport, he hastened to 
Multan. Siphir Ghikoh by forced marches fron toindwal joined him oute 
side yeeres and so Cid Daid Khan. Mearly 4,000 troops accompanied Dara 
Shikoh. 

Hearing this, Aurangzeb decided to lead the chase of his brother 
Dara Shikoh in person. He turned south-west towards Multan with the 
pick of nn Sry making foreod marches = 14 to 223 miles a day by 

way of Qamur and ee. J He reached Mamanpur — 17th and there 
got the news thet Dara Shiloh had fled from Multan southwards to Bhak- 
Kar, and that even there he was betrayed by his own men. Therefore, 
AUrangsed did not find it necessary to go further to tax the endurance 
of his men and animals. He henceforth travelled shorter stages but Safe 
Shikkan Khan with six thousand men was ordered to push on after Dara 
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Shiloh beyond Multan and expel him from the Panjab. Khalil Uliah was 
ordered to stay in Multan till the Enperer's arrival. Aurangsebd reached 
Multan and paid his respects to the Mausoleum of Saint Shaikh Baha-ude 
Din where he made an offering of RKs.1,000. 

Seeing all safe on this side, Aurangzeb with his whole army; 
reached Lahore in 1659. He pat in at the garden of Faiz Bakhsh, on the 
road to felhi. The following day, he wag visited in state by Prince 
Muhammad agim from the city, whe was accompanied by Muhammad Asin Khan 
Mir Bakhsh' and other aenanene of the State and in company with the 
prince inepected the fort. On his way back to the gardens of farah 
Bakhsli, Aurangzeb said prayers in the Mosque of ‘agir Khan with the 
eongregation. 4 Lahore 

Khalil Ullah “han was appointed 7 governor, and was heavily 
rewarded for the services rendered by hin. 

Aurangzeb again visited Lahore in 1661 and said the Friday 
ares in the Mosque of Feroze Khan on the outskirts of the citadel 
and it was proclaimed that on all Fridays the congregations should 
perfore their prayers. During that stay a sum of see ta aad Wag distrie 
buted to the poor, through Abid Khan, Sadar-ul-Sadur,. A grand entertaine 
ment was arranged for the fimperor in the garden of Bilimsha, across 
the Ravi. 

ae again came to the Panjab in 1668-69 when he visited 
Hasan Abdul and sone — Places of the frontier. On his way back to 
Delhi, he halted at Lahore for a few days in the garden of Dilluishe 
where he was met by the governor of Lahore, Ibrahim Khan. A grand 
Darbar was held in the Shah Burj. The eourtiers were honoured with 
1. a~Caloutta Ed. P.2i4 
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dresses, anong them being Ibrahim Khan, Governor of Lahore, Haji 
Muhammad Talkir ae Feroz Khan Faujdar of Dipalpar, and Amir Khan, 
Gevernor of Katul. 

Aurangzeb governed this province by appointing his own men as 
the governors. He was a pastmaster in diplomacy and, thus, always 
appointed the trusted, strong and experienced generals to those high 
posts. He appointed thes for a very limited period during which tige, 
Aurangzeb could not be beaten by any kind of intrigue or secret 
manipulation. The full list of the governors of Aurangzeb 1s given 
in Appendix ‘a’. 





It is Panjab’ s misfortune that none of the 3ikh sams vas 
directly interested in writing the history of their tines. The refere 
eneas available in the cikh records are mostly incidental and form 
secondary sources. Yad the Surus taken up their pen to write a hist — 
of their relations with the Great Mughals, they wouls not have omite 
ted ta lay before the world the ¢arrect side of the picture. Such a 
picture would have exposed the corruption and treachery of the Panjab 
governors, confusion and disorder of every Kind that was rampant all 
ever the provinee anid the cruelty, extravagance, Vices and the 
profligacy being practised freely. It woulil have been recorded how 
murder, plunder, robbery and debauchery were the order of the day and 
finally how, honour, justice and position were sold and Bought with 
slavish pride and joy. The Mirus seemingly ignored aii this with 
contempt and kept themselves busy with the task of reforming society. 
Probably they did not want to corrupt their pen and tongue by writing 
and speaking about corrupt things whieh filled the very alr with 
licentiousness and pollution of the most shocking character. The 
writer, therefore, gives, below a bricf picture of the relations 


between the “ikhs and the $reat Mughals from the seanty souraes 


aValisable. 





Juru Nanak, the founcer of the “ikh 
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Teligion, was born in November, 1469, at Talwandi Rai Ghoe, nov 


called Nankana Sahib, in the District of Shaikhupura (vest Pakistan). 
His father, Mehta Kalu, was a atuais of the same Village. 

After finishing his edueation in the three N's he stadied: — 
Persian andi the conventional Islamic literature from satya 
His brother-in-law, Jal Ran, secured for hin the job of a «# 








ofa state granary at tultanpur. His interest in spiritual and re 
- gious quest led him to give up the service at the age of twenty- 
seven in spite of the fact that he had two sons and two daughters to 
look after. He travelled far and wide, from Assam and Dacea to 
Saghdad, and from Tibet anc Orissa to Ceylon, and had personal 
contact with saints ani *figirs' and watched critically their faiths, 
dDelisfs, sanners, and morals. {t is alleged that he was amch influene- 
ced by a saint named Murad Shaikh tharaf thailh "ahauddin, and the 
teachings of Kabir. It is, however, doubtful if he had any formal 
Anitiation, for he says that his guru was dod. The saak of Saldpur 
( E mumahad) in Gijranwala District) and the massacre of its inhabit- 
ants in 1531 by the order of Babar, who ‘like a ravenous lion fell 
upon a herd of cows} produced a powerful impression upon his mind. — 
On that occasion he is aaid to have been arrested but later on 
: released, In his old age he settled down as a farmer at Kartarpur » 
a gmail vi2lage in tialkote District. 

At the tine of Nanak's _——s the er element a econoale 
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and religious condition of the people of the Panjab, nay of the vhole 
of India, was chaotic, Apart from the invading hordes, whose sain 
object was destruction, massacre and plunder the six dynasties which 
had established themselves one after the other in India for nearly 
three centuries (120661696) eould not maintain peace in the country. 
The invasions of Chingis Khan anc Timur added fuel to the fire and 
tremendousiy increased the miseries of the people. Almost all the 
Muslim rulers were flerce bigots. Hordes of lawless Turks nad overe 
run the country. The people of the Panjab were helpless against those 
usurpers who divided political power auongst themselves. Under sich 
conditions the honour of no san or woman was Safe. The 20 called 
Impertai GoVernment at Delhi was poverlass, even if it desired to 
eheck the misdeeds of those desperados. Besides, it was itself so 
much dieripted by internal jJealousles and intrigies that 1¢ had little 
time and inclination to exereise any control over then. The annals of 
this period constitute the darkest period of Inddan Hintory. Nanak 
hae deseribed what he saw with his own eyes, in Var Majhs 


“Kings are butchers, cruelty their imife | 

Sense of duty has Caken wings and vanished. 

Palsity prevails like the darkness of the darkest night. 
The moon of truth is visible nowhere." 3 


The indigenous population of the country on the other hand 
was hopelessly divided in iteeif. Hindus did not assoolate vith the 
Hindus. In consequence of the rigidity of the caste system, under 
the influence of the Grahmanic revival that had turned Budhism out of 
India, it had become a horrible sin for Shudras even to hear a Vedic 
hymame It is aptly said "Political lawlessness, social confusion, 
religious corruption, sora: degradation and spiritual slavery were 


the erder of the day.In spite af the veriodie appearance of prophets 
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and reformers, who had set high ideals before mankind, the bruto in 
man had still predeminated, “The galaxy of saints, which appeared in 
the country a few years bcofore his birth, were obviously the preeur-~ 
sers of the Master who came down to varn people ae their iniquit- 
ous lives, and proclaim the advent of the new *oirit." 

The invasion of Babar and the launching of Nanak's roform 
movement just happened about the save time. Tt was the disintegrating 
state of the Delhi Sultanate and the political intrigues of the court 
of Delhi during these years that had whetted Tabar's ambition and eade 
4t easy for hin to occupy ‘india. 

Nanak was a reformer like Kabir with more restraint and digni- 
ty of expression. Ho was utterly Gissatiefied with the social and 
political sonditions of the country. He condemned the miniery, Hypo- 
erisy, Dbaseness and poltroonery of the p:ople and de jlored the 
degenration that had set in among his eountrymen,. 

The man eatera say the (five) prayerss 

and they who wielded the knife wear the sacred thread. 
And in their homes do the Srahcina blow the sensch, 
Yea, they teo relish the same tastes, 

False ig their stock,yea, fxlse their trade, 

And Palsehood f111 their Bellies, they, 

The sense of shame and honour from them is far renoved, 
Por, Nanak, its falsshood that fitleth them ail. 


Qn their fere@heads is the saffronesark and their loin 
girt by Dhotis folds; 


But in their hands is the knife, yea, they are the 
butehers of the world, 


They seek acproval of the Muslis Rulers by wearing — 
And worship the Puranas suceoured by barbarion's food. 
The social aspect of Nanak's religious thought is well refleote 
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ed in his sayinzs. “He who looks on all men and women as equals is 
religious", ind *Abide pure amid the impurities of the world." 
Yaised the status of woman almost to the level of man. Inter-dining 
was instituted to break the rigour of the custe system. Wine and por 
were prohibited. He repudiated polytheism, idol worship and beligf 
incarnation of God, denied the validity of the caste systes, of myth. 
leogisal beings of formal rituals and cerenmonials. Instead, he laid 
euaphasis on moral virtues. Ne did not recognise any basic difference 
between Hindus and Musalmans since all were children of dod. 

Nanak came in contact with the first Mughal Smperor, B:bar, 
for the first time in 15290-1521,. when the latter crossed into India. 
At first he reduced Shera and then marched on tialkot. Everywhere th 
poovle found themselves between the devil and the deep sea. If they 
submitted to Babar and supplied him with provisions they exposed th 
selves to the wrath of the 5ultan of Delhi after the return of Babar 
and if they did not submit to Babar, he would kill them, plunder 
their homes and take away their women and children as slaves, “This, 
the people chose the lesser eVil and sulmitted to Sabar te save them 
selves, Put here again they were gravely disillusioned because they 
could save little from Babar's lascivious army, In 1821, Babar 
reached Saidpur. The Pathan chiefs of Saidpur decided to resist and 
thus invited death and destruction. Macauliffe says “The Pathan 
thiefs of daidpur, who resisted, wore put to the sword, their wives 
and children carried into captivity and all their property nadeune 
Nanak, Wio happened to be at Saidpur during its dack, was very mich 
distressed to see the horrible sight of pillage and plunder which 
Was committed by Babar, He could not resist his innate anger and — 
thus comentedt= 
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"aa the word of the Lord cometh to me so I make known 5,Lalo 
Bringins a bridal procession of sins, 


Babar hath hastened from Kabul and demandeth wealth eo 
| Ti.aC6 e 


| 0 ,Lalo." 

Quru Nanak did not have any political contacts with the Mughal 
imperors, Babar and Humayun, This was the first phase of “ikhisn. The 
main activities of the founder of this sect related to love, peace 
and Bhagti, and out of these emerged the plant of ‘iihism. In the 
course of two hundred years this tender plant assumed the proportions 
of a mighty tree with its branches spreading over vast areas of the 
earth. 

The faith of Nanak was founded on three sain principles - 

(4) Paith in one God (11) fepetition of His Name or Shagti and (414) 
the suru! s role in guiding his devotees. Guru Yanak raised his power- 
ful volee against the superstitions, and forlish customs and ceremone- 
ies prevailing in his tine. “Mie devotion to one dod "the True, the 
Immortal, tho Selfeexistent, the Pure, the Inevitable" made Nanak 
reject incarnations and idols and abominations, while his insistence 
on _-e eondust ent away the basis of ritualistic practices and 
 *~prayerse He boldly faced the religious fanatics both Hind: and Muslim, 
and with his superior logic and practical illustrations, he put an 
end to thease superstitions and evil customs and showed the 72iths the 
path towards life everlasting. 

Nanak wanted his suission to contime after his death. He had 
established Sangats at different places and appointed saintiy per sons 
to look after them. In choosing his successor he exercised great care, 
and gave preference to one of his disciples, named Lehna, over his 
sons, The reason for his choice lay, in the superior character and 
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devotion of Lehna. Apparently enough, Namak did get want his novement 
to preach flight from the problems of the world, and see shelter in 
 -femunication. 





Ze proposed to infuse religious spirit into the so-zon 
people living a normal life. %ikhism was meant to be “essentially a 





religion of house-Nnlderst as was the case with Islam. 
PAD §39—1 65300 Angad (Lehna) me oe on the lith of Rateakh 
in 1561 Bet. (1804 A.D.} in Matte-di-‘tarai, a village about six miles) 
from Mukagtsar in Ferozepur District. This village was once sacked 
by the Mughals and the Baluche s. %n account of this, his father Pheru 
who was a trader by sveilieiaiieme had to leave this Village, with his 
family to settle at Khadur, now a famous town near Tarn Taran, in 
Amritsar Distriet. He was a Khatri of the Trehan clan. | 

The characters of Nanak's two sons, dri Chand and Lakhni Das 
ware typical of extremes. Sri Shand disregardcd his father's teachings 
had become an ascetic and founded the Udasi sect of recluses, who 
renounced the world and domestic lifes the second was wholly given 
over to pleasure. It Was, therefore, Angad, one of Nanak's disciples 
who was appointed his sacscessor, The nomination to the fMuruship ‘tis 
8 fact of the profoundest asaignificance in 34kh nioleue 4 The appointe 
ment of Angad was based on democratic principles. In Angad's success- 
“don, Nanak did establish a precedent through which could he establishe 
ed a community beyond the ties of family. ‘ie banned, that is, his own 
sons from succession to him, ami clothed the Suruship by his own 
liberal ordination with more than family prestige, with due dignity 
and miprene importance, However with the accession of duru Rar Rady 
| ‘[TBaWa Buch Sings says Mange-dl-da) » Hans Chog, Pelgs 
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the grandson of the sixth iru Hargobind, the office had become here- 
ditary, but by another principt, than that of primogeniture. In the 
entire line of Gurus only three cons, each in his turn succecded thei 
fathers - Arjan, Harkishan ani Gobind Singh, the fifth, the eighth 
and tenth Gurus, respectively. Harkishan, was Har Rai's son and Gobi | 
Singh was Teg Bahadur's son. 

GQaru Angad popularised Gu rem khi mre 2 which became the 
sacred medium of expression of the hymns and prayers. He compiled 
Nanak’'s biography and the collection of his hymns. “We are enabled by 
the discovery of this Janam fakhi (Biography of Nanal() to distinguish 
the older tradition regarding Nanak Pas to fix with some degree of 
verini~'"it> the real facts of his life.” The institution of Langar 
(free and common kitchen) started by Angad a distinctive feature to 
the Sikhs, which had invited guests and friends to eat with and his 
diseiples as one fanily, regardless of race, wealth, sex, caste, 
occupation or religion, 

Humayun, after his defeat by Sher Shah on May 17, 1540, at 
ene pee hig way to Lahore and leamgnt on the way of some *wonder 
working priest" who could restore him to his Kingdom. He was informed 
by one of his associates, of the greatness of the late Giru Nanak and 
of the succession of Ouru Angad to his spiritual sovereignty and advi-e 
sed him to seek his assistance, Ypen this Humayun, taking offerings 
with his, proceeded to Khadur in Amritsar District. Angad was in a 
deep trance, minstrels were playing at the reback and sigging the 
Guru's hymns and therefore the Baperor had to wait. at this Humayun 
Decame Violently angry, and put his hand on the hilt of his sword vith 
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the intention of striking the Guru. The Guru, undaunted by this be- 
haviour addressed hims “when you ought to have used your sword again) 
Sher Shah, you proved yourself to be a coward and you fled the battle 
field and now posing as a hero = wish to attack a body of men enge 
aged in their devotions." Humayun apologised fer what he had done 
and thereafter took his leave, crossed the Indus with great ai fficul- 
ty and made his way to Iran. 

Indu Bmshan Banerjee calls the story *very doubtful" perhaps 
only because he does not get any reference from the contemporary 
Muslim chronicler. fut Humayun had passed through the ferry of Goind- 
wal, while ceossing the Beas, in 1540, where he was hotly pursued by 
the Afghan troops, on his retreat to Lahore. The mention of this 
meeting is made in almost all the Silh histories that Humayun sought 
the benedictions of the Guru in his adversity, though the benediction 
were spiritual. 

Quru Angad had two sons Dasu and Dattu. He nominated Amar _ 
as his qiccessor and a few days after it, he died @n March 29,1552 


(Chet, 1609 Bikram). 


S74:- He was the son of te) Bhan of a small 
i Basarke situated in the District of Amritsar. He was born in 
1470 A.D. He extensively propogated the mission of Guru Nanak and 
composed many beautiful hymns which are such liked for their simplic- 
ity. Some Brahamans, under the leadership of a Marwaha Khatri, comple 
ained to Akbar against the teachings of the Guru. But they were all 
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baffled in their attempts, «hen on hearing religious views of the 
Guru, the Emperer showed his liking for the Sikh religion and refused 
to interfere with ate ‘ 

Axwbar developed a special liking for the religion of Nanak which 
preached universal love and tried to bridge the gulf betwoen the Hindus 
and the Muslims. After the great victory of Chittor, Akbar came to 
Goindwal and was greatly impressed to see the working of the Guru's fr 
kitchen. Ye also partook the food prepared in the kitchen and was s0 
highly pleased with 1t — he ordered tvelve villages to be given in 
jagir for its maintenance. Apart from the material gain which was by no 
means unimportant, the visit of the fmperor enormously increased the 
fame and prestige of the Guru. The visit of ikbar made mich a ae 
impression th:t crowds of converts were brought to the sae of Sithiaa. 
The Ouru died at the age of ninety five at Goindwal in 1574. 

Guru Amar Deas had ue rivals such as Datu son of Guru Angad and 
Sri Chand, the son of Narake He succeeded at Angad's own designation, 
thus waking further sure the exclusion of Sri Chand, fro: direct gurue 
ship, and giving further opportunity for distinction between the Sikhs 
and the order of 'Tdasie' which seanwnile 3ri Chand had ingti tuted, 
otherwise “{khism would have merely added one more sect to the countless 
orders of ascetics or devotees which are wholly unrepresented in the 
life of the people. 

Amar Das was in true succession not only as iru but also 
as a poet, and, as in the case of Nanak, verse became the channel of 
his message of reform. He faced the question, for exaaple, of 
*sati' eens ge Findu ousteom which had continued alse 
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among Sikhs, He denounced the practice of 'sati' and openly asked 
his follewers to resarry the widows:- 
“Satis oh na akhian jo marhia lag jalan} 
Nanaks SatiZ J@nmian je birha chot maran." | 

Afar Das settled down at dolndwal to guide the destiny of the 
Sikhs, By constructing a Baoli (large well), by reforming the instit~ 
ution of free and common kitchen, by dividing his spiritual Empire 
into twenty-two provinces (Manjis), by introducing new ceremonies for 
birth and death, he contributed a lot towards the cultural and social 
evolution of his followers. 

Rie 3 | oSisc- Ram Das son of Thaker Das was born in 

Chuna Mandi, Lahore, in 1591 B.E. (1534 4.D.). Though he was ealled 
Ram Das yat he was generally known as Setha, a nase which means the 





firet born. Ram das was a man of considerable merit, of a quiet and 
peaceful ilspesttion., He becane famous for his piety, devotion, ener- 
gy and eloquence, He devoted himself to literary pursuits and expound 
ed his doctrines in beautiful and attractive hymns, ‘ 
Qura Raza Das was also favoured b° Akbar. He gave him, in 1577 
a grant of five hundred bighas of lanc, containing a natural pool of 
seven hundred rupees, in the pargana -f Shubal, Azritcar ars 
Akbar also offered the d:ru one hundred and one golden coins. The poo 
was changed into a tenk and round about it grew the city of Amritsar, 
which became the Macea of the Sikhs, both religiously and temporally. 
The choice of the site was very wise for the country round about was 
1. A Sai As not she wio burnet ersel on «6 pyreo er gpouse. 
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inhabited ty hardy finda peasants, wia could provide robust rasruits 
to the new conmunit 2 A commercial town was bound to Increase progree 
saively the revem:ie of the Thurch, and prove advantageous for the 


propogation of tha new dispansation, The lmportanee which the fliru 





attached to trace ani commerce stressed the dignity of latour, 
encourage’ crafts, arts anc industry and feestered the epirit of 
enterprisc, which proved to be a great asset not only to the tikhs 
but in the long run, to the Hindvg and the Muslimz alec. Han Dag 
nominated his third san Arjun, a young man of sighteen, to be his 
susecegsor since he was the ablest and the most promising, with hie 
_appointaent the principle of hereditary succession vase virtually 
eatablished, anal vag, hovever, undemocratic. Ram Dan died in 
Septeaber 1561, 

oe it Le EOSB 3- Bibi Bhani, wife of Guru Ram Oas, gave birth 
to arjan at deindwal on Tuesday, the 7th day of the dark half of 
Baisakh, Tambat 16°90 (1663 a.D.). He wae the youngest son, who came 
inte a large inhercitanes, and tilhiem during his term of office 





began to asstine more definite proportions as an actually new commnte 
ty. Its mmber had dbeom growing, although the total was not yet large. 
These were the members of the orderin many villages "and the Sikhisa 
had come to acquire, primarily through its 'Sangats' and 'Masands', 

a far-flung and, at the same time, a centralised stiiebiaiiae Arjan 
set himself to the task of consolidation and organisation of the Sikhs. 
He went on tour, preaching and organizing ‘sangats’ or congregational 
worship, wiich he declared to be of greater merit than individual 
worship. He reorganized and gave a permanent character to these miss- 
ionaries, whe were appointed by his predecessors to spread the Sikh 
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religion and collect the offerings of the faithful. The Sikhs were 
exhorted ‘to give a tithe of their substance to Ged’. In a way, such 


offerings were made compulsory. The 'Masands* 





and their deputies, 
called ‘meoras' collected the offerings from place to place. "This 
band of Guru's agents (Masands} were stationed in every city from 
Katul to Dacca, where there was a Sikh, to collect the tithes and 
offerings of the faithful; and this spiritual tribute, so far aw it 
SeckyE Seraseraes by the agents, reached the central treasury at 
Amritsar". They were not allowed to use the reverme thus collected foe 
their own use. Thus a steady flow of revemie to the central treasury 
at Amritsar was assured, which made it possibile for the Juru to found 
towns like Tarantaran, Amritsar District and Kartarpur, Jullundur | 
Oistrict and undertake extensive building and excavation operations. 
In the middle of the Amritsar tank he began to build the Golden temp 
which was calculated - become a central place of worship for the 
anaes -~ a sort of Kaba of the Muslims. 

yan AND AR BAD Akbar also paid a flying visit to Guru Arjan at 
deindwal on November 24, 1598, while on his way back to Delhi from 





Lahore and was much impressed by his saintly bearing, Arjan brought 
to the notice of the Speror the havoc wrought by the recent cane 
The complaint bere fruit and the revenue for that year was remitted 
and relief was granted to the mfferers by the issue od grain from 
the imperial granarics. This contributed a great deal to the increase 
of the Riru's popularity. 





The latitudinarian policy of Akbar gave the Sikh %urus an 
opportunity to carry on their socio-religious work as best as they 
liked. The Emperor saw nothing particularly objectionable either in 
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the movement or in the organization. Arian's tern of office coincide 
e¢ with the latter half of \kbar's reign, with that portion of it 
whieh Akbar's restiess intellect sought absolute truth from somewhere 
during these years. “ikhiegm might have hoped to make progress. But 
it must have been an eye-sore to the landed and religious aristocra- 
ey of the Panjab. At this time Sirhind was the centre of a very 
orthodox revivaliam among the Muslims. It was led by Shaikh shmad-1l1 
Faruqi of Sirhind (born 1963-4) head of an orthodox Sufic order. 
About the clogze of the sixteenth century he was initiated in the 
Naqshbandi order at Deini. Ye claimed to unite in the spiritual 
powers of all the religious orders of orthodox Islam. Shaikh bitter 
opposed Guru Arjan Dev's activities. 

There were politioal considerations alzo, with their own 
social and teligious imriftections that the outer larger world of the 
Mughals began to take increasing notice of the Sikhs now. It was 
Arjan wie organized thom. He gave them a written rule of faith in th 
Adi Granth, hs provided a common rallying point in the city of Amrit 
sar, which he made their religious as well as political rendzuvoug 
and he reduced their Voluntary contributions to a systematic levy 
which accustomed them to discipline and paved the way for further 
organization. He wis further unable wholly to abstsin from politics, 
and ha Secame a political partisan of the Mughal Prince Khusrau, who 
Wags in reboliion against his father Jahangir, the then Experor of 


India. 


MIANGIR t= During his flight through the Panjab, Khusrau 
the rebel Prince, met the Siru she congratulated him, put saffron 
mark on his forehead, gave him his blessings and some financial hel 
Ehusrau had visited the Quru, during his grand-father Akbar's life 
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tine and to whom the Prince represented himself as distressed, for- 
Lorn {ndividual. 

Khusrau was defeated at Bhairowal as already stated, taken 
prisoner with Husain Beg Sadakhshi and ASdur Rahim the most trusted 
generals of on troops and with seven hundred more men vho Were 
publicly humiliated, and were impaled on stakes about the city. The 
leaders were given condign punishment and Khusrau, Jahangir's own 
2on, being the rebel was biinded and tortured. All his sympathizers 
were heavily punished. . 

Fhusrau’s rebellion had aroused violent irasei bility in Jkha- 
neiy and made his temper brutal. Arjan's slain exnlanaticn that he ha 
no other motive than of sho-ing kindneas and gentieness to the grand- 
son of Akbar, in his forlorn and miserable condition, 414 not carry 

any weight with Jahangir, who imposed a fine of two or two and 4 half 
lacs on the Guru. The Guru refused to pay on the ground that he had 
no money of his own. At this Jahangir ordered that the guru be impri- 
soned, his residence and children were sais over to —_— Khan, 
his property was confiscated and he himself, put to death. Jahangir, 
did not say or do anything more against the 3ikhs. There was no other 
charge against the Sikhs and Jahangir did not show any sign for their 
further persecution on purely religious grounds. The execution of the 
Juru was based on political motives. Because all those people who 
sided the rebel prince such as Hussain Beg, Abdur Rahim and Amba 
Prasad were punished most .barbarously. all the people without any 
distinction of caste and creed were equally and severly punished, 

fhe vriter will surely agree with Dr.Beni Prasad that, “without 
minimizing the gravity of een mistake, it is only fair to. 
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recognise that the whole affair amounts to a single execution, due 
primarily to political reasons. Ne other Sikh was molested. "No inter- 
dict was laid on the Sikh faith. Guru Arjan himself would — ended 
his days in peace if he had not espoused the cause of a rebel.” ‘This 
view is further supported by 5.R.Sharma that “Had Jahangir's persecut- 
ion of the Guru been directed by religious motives, he would have per= 
secuted the Sikhs as well. Neither tikh tradition nor es fan&ticion 
tells us anything of any further persecution of the Sikhs." “This was 
not clearly a case of religious ore but merely the customary 
punishsent of a political offender." That Jahangir was not pronouncedly 
against the 3ikh religion is also proved from the fact that he did not 
persecute the Sikhs as a comunity. He neither paid the fine nor allowed 
his ‘ollowers to raise the amount because the duru felt that by enbrac- 
ing death he would serve the catise of ee better than obtaining a 
fresh lease of life on payment of the fine. 

In fact Agjan is celebrated, not only as the compiler of the Adi 
Granth, but as the first Guru to assume the temporal as well as the spi- 
ritual control of his followers. Making Amritsar his headquarters, he 
established hinself as the administrative head of the oc 
framed laws to reguiate their social and political life.The rapid devel- 
opmont of the Sikhs at this time and the growing influence of their Guru 
soon led to trouble with the Mughals, and the persecution of ‘nels sect 
at the hand of the Mughal Eaperors dates from Arjan's sartyrdca. 

On 22nd Jeth 1663 Samat (June 1606 A.D.) duru died and according 
to his instructions, his body wag thrown into the Ravi. . His tomb 
was erected opposite the fort of Lahore, on the spot where he breathed 
his last. Its reaction on the Sikhs, however, was very different, It 
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sent a thrill of horror awong them. They endured it with grim 


patience. 


1646:- Hargobind was born at Wadali in 1898 AeD 
A mew era began in the history of the Sikhs with hie accession to the 
Guruship. The disquieting and sad news of the painful death of Guru 
Lvian was conveyed with an inspiring message, ‘to bid him, not to 





mourn or indulge in unsanly lamentation, but sing, dod's praises - 
ict his sit fully _— on his throne, and maintain an army to tne 
best of his ability® Hargobind took the dying injunction of his fathe 
er to heart very seriously, Uniike his father he constantly trained 
atte martial exercises. He issued an encyclical letter to the 
‘Hassanis’ to the effect that he would be pleased —— those who 
brought offerings of arms and horses instead of money. 

The martyrdom of his father proved to be a turning point in 
the history of the Sikhs, in-as<mich as it made quite patent what was 
a nev charter to include deliberately and develop methodically righte 
eous militancy, make 3ikhim a churchemilitant and Hargobind a sol. 
saint. “He infused military ardour into his disciples, and soon a 
formidable body of fighting men was at his command. At tises he found 
{t expedient to place his force at the serviea of the Beperors but 
his general sa iat tovards the "Mughals of thie provinse, was one 
of uncompromising." 

He laid the foundation of the Akal Takhat in 1606. The city of 
Amritsar was strengthened by a small fortification, which he salled 
Lohgarh. His fame us a patron of martial apirits attracted best ware 
riors and wrestlers, from amongst whom he selected his body guards 
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and enlisted soldiers. The soldiers of the duru were not mercenaries 
but the dest of them were either volunteers or took only two meals, 
a uniform, a horse and weapons. The Sikhs were enjoined to settle ail 
disputes amcobg ennai *It was not long before rumours, whether 
couched in terms of the last ‘words of Arjun’ or in others, began to 
pass through the Indian bazaars and along the pilgrim routes that a 
change of mood prevailed among the Sikhs. In the Greater Garden sone 
ploughshares were being beaten into swords and there were pruning 
hooks —* spears. A followship of reconciliation was asguming 
martial form." 

The al aati reporters and the enemies of the Gurt, particula 
iy Chandu Shah, pointed out to Jahangir the implications of this new 
policy of Hargobind. The Emperor calicd the duru and asked him to pay 
the fine which was imposed upon his father, but the Guru refused to 
pay. Thereupon he a arrested and was sent to the Fort of Jawaliar 
as a State —— where generally the isportant political offenders 
were ko pt There are divergent Views regarding the term of his impri- 
somment,. Mohtsan-i-Fani, the author of Dabistan-i-Mazahib, the contene 
porary of Hargobind states that *Guru Hargobind had to remain a 
prisoner in the Fort of Gawaliar for twelve yoars, on seanty rations. 
Indu Bhushan Banerjee writes that at the — the Guru renained 
imprisoned for five years from 1607 to 1612. Principal Teja Singh is 
of the opinion that the Muru might have oe in Gawaliar for two 
years at the most and that from 1612 to 1614. The Sikh writers, sost 
of whom vaguely confine the Guru's imprisommeent to a period of only 
forty gays, state that a pious Sith named Bhai Jetha, who went on a 
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mission to Delhi to secure the Gurus release, succeeded in scothing 
the mperor, who had been troubled with fearful visions. As the resul 
of the pleading of Waste Khans a Mughal noble, the Guru was released 
from the Fert of dGawaliar. 

On account of such wide disagreement among the historians and 
also on account of paucity of the contemporary material available on 
this topic of great controversy, the writer cannot form any concrete 
opinion to define the exact term of the imprisonment of the Guru in 
the Fort of Gawailar. However, going through the avaliable sources 
and working out their QCCUracy y the duru's confinement for forty days 
as stated by the Sikh traditions seems to be more correct or it can 
be jittle more but definitely cannot be more then a year or so, After 
this, Jargobind intentionally avoided clash with anyDody and particul- 
arly with the Mughals, Sut a new epoch in the career of Har dobind 
atartad with the death o7 Jahangir. The author of the Dabistan-i- 
Masahit, writes that the growing military strength and royal pomp of 
the Juru, his wordly spirit and tastes made a conflict between his 
and the Mughal sereennens inevitable and it broke out &fter Shah 
Jahan’'s accession “That the Guru was becoming a potential source of 
disaffection, was Glear frou his alleged recruitment of nalcontents 
and fugitives = jJusties and the asylum that he extended to dise 
affectod ehiefs,." Besides his own regular fellowers he had also 
enlisted bands of Afghan mercenaries. The free booters and dacoits 
that entered freely inte hls ranks wadv him the centre cf turbulent 
and dangerous crowds. The recruitment of the Afghan mercenaries like 
Painds Khan made the Emperor realize that the Guru's aim of taking 
such people into his fold could be no other but political. 
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This state of affairs brought an open quarrel between the Guru 
and Shah Jahan. The cause of the conflict was insignificant. Tt s0 
hacpened one day that Shah Jahan was going from Lahore tovarcs Amrite 
gar, and a a atl to the Esperor was seize’ by one of the 
Quru's followers. ; 

At this, Mukhlis Khan, the Mughal general sareched from Lahore, 
at the head of sven thousand troops. Several miner akirishes tork 
Place in which two Sikh leaders lost their lives after a gallant figh 
Painda Khan, an Afghan, the commander of 3ikh troops, stemmed the 
force of the enemy while the final ita led by the Guru himself 
cOmpleted the rout of the Mughal troops, 





The Imperial army was defeated near Amritsar and returned to 
Lahore, after losing many killed and wounded, "This was the first 
combat in the annals of ba Panjab, whieh was fought between the 
Great Mughals and the Sikhs." 

THis success, however, did not elate the Guru with pride. Ye 
retired to the jungles of Bhatinda, knowing the strength and resources 


of Shah Jahan better. 


5 
OMe Bidhi Chand, a notorious free beoter 
known afterwards as Baba Bidhi Chand, stole two of Shah Jahan's best 
horses from the Imperial stables at Lahore and brought them to the 
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2 
Gura. Thies inflaned the anger of the Buperor. Military preparations 


were, therefore, made on a large scale and the com and of the Mughal 
forces was entrusted to Qamar Beg and Lal Beg, ‘The Royal forces 
moved towards the barren country of Bhatinda and both the armies met 
at a sali village of Lahira situated in Bhatinda. “Lack of provis- 
fons and the difficulties of the march had a disastrous effect on 
the Mughal ferces. Theg were reduced to great straite and being 
defeated by + Sikhs, fled to Lahore, leaving its comuanders slain 
in the battie.* 

Hargobind having twice beaten the Mughal army in the open 
field, now began to entertain some degree of confidence in his ewn 
power, and in the powrs of his followers. He, therefore, crossed 
the Beas and established himself at Kartarpur where he collected a 
large army, and patiently awaited a favourable opportunity for 
renewing hostilities with Shah Jahan, ‘The author of Dabistan-ie 
Mazahid says that the aa fled to Kartarpur and the Various 34 \h 
accounts also bear him out. 

iGSa4s~- After a short spell of three year's 

pehace war again broke out between the “ikhs and the Mughals. Painda 
Khan am Afghan exegereral of Gie Tikh troops, “a left the service 

of the Guru after a quarrel and joined Shah Jahan. The Emperor sent 
another big expedition against the diru, commanded by Painda Khan and 
Kale Khan. Bhai Bidhi Chand and Baba durditta gave them a tough fight. 
Kale Khan and Painda Khan both were killed in the battle field. Thus, 
the Mughals failed to gain a single decisive victory against the Guru. 

Hargobdind tetally changed the peaceful character of Nanak'’s 
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Giseiples, who now laid aside their rosaries and buckled on the sword 
in defence of their faith. He first formed the “ikhs into a military 
cele His popularity increased with the warlike Jats, who being oppree 
essed in their villages, joined him in large numbers. The Guru's canp 
became their home and the plunder of the Muhamuadan oppressors, their 
lawful prey. The fighting spirit of the “*ikhs having been roused and 
their quality proved it, made them a power to be counted, Nargobind wa 





looked upon by the Sikhs, not only as a divine messenger,but as an 
accomplished swordeman,a hero,and a thorough master of the art of war. 
All the saze, constant presmire, which the Mughals brought upon 
the rising power of the Sikhs, not only brmight to a standstill: the 
work of the religious propaganda but resulted in such sufferings to th 
Sixhs, afd threatened to annihilate the *4kh fraternity which stood 
almost on its own strength and received little support from the Hindu 
population of the Panjab, The Giru wae shrewd enough to see that hig 
limited res-urces would not stand for a long tims, the unlimited pres 
ure of one of the most resoureeful Mughal Emperor. He, therefore, 
Gecided to give some respite to the comunity and spend his time in 
meditation and recouping his strength, Consequently he retired to the 
chivalik Hills and made Kiratpur, in Hoshiarpur District as his head 
quarter, Ouru Hargobind died in ae | after installing Har “ai, the 
son of his eldest san to the Ruruship. 
SLi Guru _ Rai was born of Gurditta's wife, 
Nihal Kaur, in 1631 at Kiratpur. He was very attentive to his devotion 
After the death of Guru Har dobind a period of disintegration commence 
ed. Guru Arjan ha¢é practically established the organization of his 
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followers on peaceful lines and under Guru Har debind, %ikhism had 
added into itself an army, how-s0-ever weak or sali it might have 
been. A tradition had, thus, been created which was destined to tran- 
sform the ideclozy of the tikhs and tikhiam, but that consummation 
was still more than half a century off, and, the forces of disruption 
succeeded in making considerable headway. The deterioration of the 
‘Masand’ system and the intervention of the state soon brought about 
a state of affairs in which the centrifugal tendencies were very much 
in evidence. 

The relations between the Sikhs and the Mughal government 
remained cordial till 1657, when after| the war of suceession, Shah 
Jahan was imprisoned and Aurangzeb sucdeeded to the throne of India, 


ORO Bak Ral AND AURANGZEBs- Dara Shikoh wag defeated by Aurangzeb 





and the former had to flee towards the Panjab. The guru was friendly 
to the Prince who paid him visits of réspect in the course of his 
general devotion to Sedhus (Saints) and the Guru had blessed him when 
he came as a fugitive to the Panjab after the War of Suceession. The 
Muru by nature was inclined towards spiritualism. The Prince had 
aright shelter and the Guru weleomed him and gave all mora] and 
spiritual bites 

Aurangaeb sent for the Guru immediately after his succession, 
bdecause he was annoyed with the Guru for the help, whether active or 
passive, given to the rebel Dara. The Guru in consultation with the 
Sikhs, sent Rim Hai, his eldest son, instead, with the injunctions, 
that Ram Rai should remain "to be true to his _— and nover to 
swerve from it whatever the circumstanses sight be,"*. "He also 
impressed on him the propriety of not countenancing any objections, 
the Saperor might make to Granth Sahib, but of replying to him patie-~- 
ntly and to the purpose." The Emveror Jahangir told my great grande 
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father Guru Arjan, that certain passages reflecting on the Muhammade 
ana ought to be expunged, Sit he indignantly refused, and said, he 
would never aiter or abridge the writings of the ee Ne suffered 
much in consequences but he never flattered any one," 

‘he Emperor asked Ram Rai whether the Guru wrote against Islam 
in the Adi Granth and a verse of Asaedi-Var was read out 7 Ram Rai. 

"Mitti Mugaiman Ki pere pai Kumiar, 
Ghar bDhande ittan Kian, jJaldi kare pukar." 

Raa Rai began to reflect and was in a great fix as to how to 
please AUrangzeb. He, therefore, deturmined to alter the line of Suru 
Nanak from the Adi Granth in order to gratify the Bperor. He, thus, 
altogether forgot his father's carting injunctions and said *Your 
Majesty, yur Nanak vrote that 'Mitti Seimanki' that is, the — 
of the faithless and not of the Muslims fall into the potters clay. 

The Sikhs of Delhi loet no time in reporting Ram Raits perfidy 
to the Guru, io was much distressed at = insult of Guru Nanak and 
the Adi Granth. The Juru declared him unfit for the exalted position 
of the Giruship and deatded to nominate his younger ~~ Har Kishan, — 
who was just a oehild of five years. Haz Fai died in sia 
G@iru Har Kishan was born in 1688, His 
elder brother, Kam Rai, had shown cowardice in the court of Aurangzeb 
and, therefore, he was disinherited as already stated, Har Kishan was 





nominated by his father, as his successor who miccesded to the Guru- 
ship in 1861 whon he was only five years and three months old. He is 
styled aa the “Child Saint", 

Hie elder brother Ram Rai, who was disinherited by duru Har 
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Rai, was popular at the court of Aurangzeb and was also very jealous 
of the duru. He, therefore, complained to Aurangzeb against Har Kish- 
an or againat the decision of his father which had set aside his 
superior claims. 

The complaint of Ram Rai was admitted and the Emperor summoned 

the infant Ouru to his presence. “Thus, Aurangzeb was given an oppor- 
tunity of intervening in a matter which by all meins, should have 
been Kept away from him and the — incident showed up the Sikhs in 
a light which was hardly dignified." Taking advantage of the dispute 
ed succession to the Ourushin, the Masands (tithe collectors) collect 
ed and kept the greater part of the offerings for themselves, AUran 
gzeb issucd orders to the guru to repair to Delhi. The young oduru 
left Kiratour in 1664 and forbade the Sikhs to proceed with him. %n 
his arrival at Delhi, the Guru put up with Raja Jai Singh. The Quru 
after a short stay, fell 411 and eine meeting the Emperor, died of 
small-pox in Chet 1631 Sambat (1665 A.D.). 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son 
of the sixth pen Gobind, was born in what is now Galled Guru-da- 
Mahal at Amritsar in 16223, After travelling one" the Various part 
of India, Qiru Tegh Bahadur settled at Kiratpur. — | 

| Aurangzebd had issued proclamation throughout the Snpire that 
the Hindus should embrace Islam, and that those who did so should 
receive ven atate service and all the immunities granted to royal 
favourities. The experiment of conversion was first tried in Kashtir. 
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Sher Afghan Khan, Aurangseb's Viceroy, set about converting the Kash- 
miris by sword and massacred those who persisted in their adherence 
to the faith of their fore-fathers. The Hindus who did not want to be 
converted and whom Sher Afghan X“han's troops could not capture, fled 
the country. Sven the ee who in any way assisted the Hindus were 
mereillessly put to death. 

At last Sher Afghan Xhan began to reflect that there had been 
too mush slaughter. He sent for the Kashmiri Pandits and informed 
then of the Emperor's orders, The Kashmiri Pandits asked for a respi 
of six months to make up their minds for the conversion. The time 
Limit was granted and now as the perisd of six months was about to 
lapse and they could not find any WAY,» they all approached Guru Tegh 
Bahadur who was then at Anandpur and related their sad story, ar to 
how the Hindus of their country were being converted, They implored 
ae to preserve the honour of their faith in whatever war he seemed 
fit, 

Tegh Bahadur told the Kashmiris to go in a body to Delhi and 
make the following representation to Aurangzeb. *GQuru Tegh Bahadur, 
the ninth Sih iru is the protector of the Hindu faith and religten, 
First make him a MUsiagan and then wick? wie Hindus ineluding ourselves 
wili, of our own accord ado t the faith. 

At this representation the royal muons were despatched to 
the Gury at Anandpur. Tegh Bahadur went to Delhi under guard and was 
afragted aa a public enemy. He was tried as an unbeliever. There wore 
Many more prisoners of the sort in Delhi at that iar The outcome was 


a sentence of death and he was soon publicly executed, at a place 
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later became the Chandni Chowk. He was in fact, beheaded, his head- 
less body remaining long exposed in public and his body was quartere 
ed and a portion of it hung at each of the city's four gates. His 
head was stolen by a faithful Sikh who carried it to Anandpur, where 
it was crenated, 

“Tie execution of Guru Tegh Bahadur proved a baptiaem of fire. 
It helpec his een and successor Guru febind Singh to traneforn the 
Sikhs into th: fiery warriogs as they proved themgelves in the eight- 
eenth nee * "hie execution was universally regarded by the Hindus 
as a sacrifice for their faith. The whole of the Panjab began to 
burn with indignation and canes “fre dragon's teeth thus sown 
at Delhi in the blood of _ martyred Guru Tegh Bahadur, soon brought 


to harvest an abundant crop." 


3B1- Guru Gobind Singh was born at Patna, 
in 1866. He was only fi. Keen years of age when his father died, 
leaving him the Suruship, but ne had shared his father's company and 





had become imbueed with the consciousness of mission. He had received 
couneil of his dying father that he should Keep ys sent fearlessly 
at anandpur and destroy the Turks i.e. the Mughals, 

| gobind Sinz becuse a champion of the lewly people of north 
India and an irreconsilable foe of Muslim rule, affording Sikhism 
epportunity for further integration and ultimate expansion o) Tp to and 
ineluding his time Sikhs had dwelt mostly within the triangular regio. 
enclosed by the Beas and the 3atluj rivers and the Himalaya Mountains, 


nor kad they fer all purposes a headquarter. Islam ag religion was 
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still extranews to this region, and prevalent Hinduism was of a 
medioore quality, and static. Not until last decade of seventeenth 
century, however, was the Guru able to establish a permanent, effect~ 
ive order, the Khalsa, oxpressive of tikh solidarity and political 
ambition, } 

(the policy of armed resistance, which had been almost wholly 
abandoned by the successors of Guru Har pone again became prominent 
under him. The duru had settled at Paunta, leaving Anandpur, his 
father's lacieit” taal because Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspur had bem me 
Jealous of him. fFhim Chand attacked the Guru in 1682 but he had to 
retreat leaving behind many dead in the field. 

It appears that the root of the matter went even deeper as the 
Guru was growing too strong for “him Chand. The followers of the iru 
sometimes also ravaged the adjacent villages. Raja Bhim Chand, there- 
fore, sought the help of other hill Rajas to form an alliance. The 
defeat sustained by Bhim Chand in 1682, ever rankled in his bosom and 
he counted on the aid of the other hill Rajas to make a combined 
effort to defeat and expel the Sikhs. 

The hill Rajas fell upon the Guru at Paunta. They also enligt- 
ed the band of five hundred Afghans who see” datas 7 Guru debind 
Singh on the recommendation of Pir Budhu thakh of Sadhaura. Five hund- 
red 'Udasis' who were fed from the duru's free kitchen for a long 
time, also deserted the Guru along with the Afghans. The guru had 
hardly two hundred and fifty disciples to encounter this large army 
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ef the hill chiefs. A pitched battle was fought on April 6, 1687. 
The loss inflicted by the Sikhs was very considerable. ‘The Sikhs 
pursued the eneny with wid slaughter and returned with enormous 
beoty and trophies of war. The services of all thosa who fought for 
the Guru were suitably eaten The victory instilled a great hope 
and confidence asong the Suru'’s followers. It convinced the “ikhs, 
that if they were properly organi sed and trained, they would be able 
to fight successfully against every type of tyranny. 90 far the Guru 
and his Khalsa lived precarimaly at times and always awaitines for 
their opportunity. In 1687, the Guru was finally prepared for action 
out of the hills. ‘The troops were marshalled which were drilled for 
an offensive. 

After this battle the Guru had shifted to Anandpur where he 
established a workshop in which guns, rifles and arma of all sorts 
vere mammfactured. Ho also a ane oe fallowing _ 
years the forts of Amandgarh, Lohgarh, Keshgarh, and Fatehgarh to 
protect himself against the attacks of his = neighbours. Raja 
Bhim Chand en peace with the Girt, 





IADAUNs~ The Beperor Aurangseb was away at that time in the 
Deeean and some of the Rajas of the Panjab hill states wanted to take 
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full wieaien of his absence. It had become apparent to many keen 
and interested observers thit the once mighty mapire of the “ughals 
was in the prosess of decay. The Surv also joined the confederacy of 
the Hill Chiefs, But this friendship and alliance with them brought 
the Suru into direct conflict with the Mughals. At the sane time 
Aurangsehb had deputed his army to collect revenue from the Hill Rajas 
because they had not been paying the royal tribute in regular instal~ 
montse He sent hig commander-in-chief, Alif “han to levy tribute on 
Kirpal Chand, Raja of Kangra, Xesari Chand, Reet Jagwal, Prith, 
Chand, Naja of Dadhwal, Sukh fev, Raja of Jasrota and others, 1 blood 
battle was fought at Nadaun, in which the Mughals were dataciad, 

After this the Governor of Lahore was orderec by the Snperor 
to despatch his son, Rustam Khan, with two thousand horse to surprise 
the guru at Anandpur and to collect the revenue from the hill chiefs. 
After a nominal fight, he also suffered a great loss at the hands of 
the “ikhs owing to the inclemency 2f weather, This disconfiture 
inflamed the governor of Lahore and he despatched Ghulam Hussain Khan 
whe was known for his tyranny and hot temper at the head of two 
thousand horse and foot soldiers. Some hill Rajas also joined Gulaem 
Hussain “han. A big army was detailed again from Lahore, to subdue 
the Guru. The Imperial foree drove out the Sikhe from Andndpur and 
plundered the town, Sut during the night, the @iru sade a smart 
attack and dispersed the Imperial foree with oy losses. Mvat of 
their Saggage fell into the hands of the Sikhs. 





Hearing all about the disorder in the north, Aurangsed sent 
hig son Muagezan from the Decean t* pay personal attention to the 
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rebellions in the Panjab hills. Muazsam reached Lahore and sent « 
large fores under Mirza eg oe the Guru. Tut even Mirza Beg coul 
not crush the power of the Sikhs. 

THE BATTLE OF ANANDPUR = 17011~ Band after band of enthusiastic foll- 
owers came to the Guru with full faith. The Hill Rajas regarded the 
_— as Virtually an intruder. Also the creation of the Khalsa in 
1699 was looked upon as 2 great danger by most of the hill chiefs. The 
Guru had denunciated the caste syatem and image vworchin among his 





followers which was taken as a direct attack 27 thelr religious feel- 
ings. The democratic teachings and the military seal of the Guru was 
considered a serious menace for them. As anandpur, the headquarter of 
the furu, was situated in the territory of Raja Bhim Chand of Kahlur, 
he was greatly concerned. Fe wanted a cretext to turn the Guru out of 
his territory and sent a messenger with a letter demanding that the 
Furu should either atc ‘each the land he was ocoupying in his state 
or he should pay the rent, but the Guru flatly rejected both. 

Sonsequently, Raja Bhim Chand, in alliance with other hiil 
chiefs, besieged Anandpur, and instead of resorting to a frontal 
attack, the forees of the hill chiefa were ordered to surround Anand- 
pur and stop ali guans of supply and o~mmunications. The battle laated 
for several days and ajit Singh son of the _ though a lad of about 
fourteen years, performed prodigies of valour, 

Soon things came to such a pass that many people left their 
homes and retired to the forest for safety. The <shlur chief was 
unable to give protection to his subjects and to save them feom the 
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dogination of the Sikhs and thus he decided to enlist the assistance 
of Mughal niente, 
TH SECOND BiTTL2 OF ANANDOUR - 1ROB-LO4t- Hostilities between the 
h4Zi1 ehiefs and the Mhalsa again broke out, in 1703 as the Gir had 
greatly inereased his wilitary strength and even extended his terri- 
tory at the expense of the A111] chiefs. They again sought the help of 
the Mughals, whieh was immediately provided by the latter. The ALLL 
chiefs organized the siege of Anandpur in such a fool proof manner 
that both goods and persons could neither enter nor leave the fort. 
At the requust of the hill chiefs, surangzeb, once morc, ordered an 
attack by deapatching flanking forves, one inder the command of the 
governor of Lahore, the other under the command of Wagir Khan, the 
governor of Sirhind, whose seat was only thirty miles south of Anande 
pur. -.ll the seang of communication were controlled and the defenders 
experienced great hardship in getting the supply of food and water, a 
large mmber of “ikhs died of starvation with the result that after a 
few days the *ikhs began to feel the desperateness of their position. 
consequently they snicied tin Guru to surrender the fort, tut he did 
not agree, Thereupon forty “Sikhs from ‘The Manjha’ (The residents of 
the Bari Deab) signed a disclaimer and left the firu. The Rim did 
not lose his courage even then. Bit he had to abandon the fort at the 
aivice of his mother. 

The Guru told the Mughal generals ae he world surrender the 
fort provided his safe exit was guaranteed, The Mughal generals and 
the hill chiefs umanimously agreed and the Guru left Anandpur in 174 
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in a goo faith. 

Wardly had the Guru and his followers cevered a fe. niles when 
the imperialists and the hill chiefs hotly chased the Giru, while the 
ura was quite unaware of this perfidy. Severe fighting ensued on the 
bank of ne and in the confusion that followed the Guru with his two 

eidest enna and forty “ikse made Ttewards aia Te allied f-rces 
contin ied to harass the tira during his retreat. “Ya laft some of his 
mon at Rupar to arrest their progrees and himself sent tovcrds Thane 
Kaur. .n the way at Paru “Majra he got intelligence th:t a fresh esntie 
nzant of the Imperial army was close at hand to aapture the %ikhs, 

Another hard sontested battle wis f- ght at Chamkeur when arti. 
aed from Tirhind was ordercd to be tobi? teed for the Imperial attae 
ek, The Mughal ferees pursued the fizitive to Thamkaur and besteged 
the fortress, In this battle the “tkhs lost many nen, ineluding “uru's 
two ain fhe Guru oa ee escaned under cover of the night to the 
nearby town ef Bechlol, Thirty-five Sikhs out of the forty tied fi ght- 
ing. The tvru took refuge in the jungles of Machhiwara. Wagit Khan, 
the governor of Sirhind, the determined enemy of the Guru, had issued 
orders for his arrest. Bvt the Guru again escaned during night in the 
guise of a Muslim saint and fled further towards the wastcs of Phatine 
da. Many of the Oestleged also ascaped and rejoined the GUI at 
Bhatinda,. 

In the confusion that followed the fight near the Sires, Mate 
fugri with her two younger grand-sons, Jujhar Singh and Pateh Singh had 
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got separated fram the main party and had taken shelter with one 
Mi, who was a discharged cook of the furu and a native of a villag 
Kheri near Sirhind. with the hope of getting a reward by surrender | 
them to the Subedar of Sirhind, dGangu taking into confidence the head 
man of his Village, informed the chief of Muranda, who conveyed the 
two infants of the with their old grand mother to Wasir Khan, th 
Subedar of Sirhind. The Nawab of Malerkotis made an attempt to save 
the lives of the boys, aged nine and seven, but Wasir Khan did not 
move. They vere asked to eubrace rn ee on their daring refusal 
to do so, were most mercilessly executed. 
OF OG t~- After a short stay in the village of 
Andpus ami Xahlur rte, recoup his lost health and strength, the Guru 
journeyed to Mukatsar where the forty — of the Manjha, who had 
deserted him at Amandpur, again joined him. The Guru was able to 
coliect here twelve thousand fighting man. MuxXatear, situated in the 
desert, south of the bend of the Satlej river, was a comparative safe 
retreat. Many of its Jat inhabitants were friendly to the Khalsa. It 
was ug<ually dangerous and futile for a hostile expedition to venture 
into this recess of sand and distance. 

Hearing the news of this new development of the Sikhs, the 













governor of Sirhind, sent a body of seven thousand Imperial troops to 
disperse the duru's forces. i Yvattle was fought between the Impere 
falists and the Sikhs at Khidrana (Muktsar) in which the latter were 
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—. have the honour of martyrdom. The two chiidren ZOrawar Singh 
and Fateh Singh aged seven and nine years respactively parished on 
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victorious. i large number of soidiers fell on bot sides in that 
siete. 

hen Aurangseb had sent summons to the Guru to appexsr in Delhi 
Gobind Singh penned his famous letter entitled “afar Namah or victor- 
i-us epistie, in defence. The letter reproached the Mughal "mperor 
for his false dealings, bad faith, high crimes and misdemeanors and 
reheareed the merits of the “ih religion and the Khalsa, assuring 
him that the Sikhs would one day take vengeance on him for his injure 
Les to them. ‘ater on the Ouru made peace vith Aurangzeb but his 
reign bequeathed a tradition of hostility betveen the Sikhs and the 
Mughal government. After this, the ‘duru and his Khalsa were left 
undisturbed for the remaining period from 1705 to 1707, until the 
death of aurangszeb, | 

The bitter memory of the execution of the ninth Gurm and that 
of burying alive of the tenth Guru's two sons, was passed on by one 
generation to the other. The execution of the Guru's two younger sons 
at Sirhind, laid the foundation of the bitter onmaity between the 
Sikhs and the Mughals which was later on — uge of by Banda so 


successfully against Aurangseb's successors, 


le e ank cal usar in the Ferozepur Dis rict, was cons ruc | 
by the Guru. on the field with the blessings that “whoever bathes in 
4t, will obtain salvation.* Hence name ‘Mukatsar' given to it by the 
Guru meaning the tank of a pert ation.A great fair is held at 
Mukatsar on the first of Magh a every year. 

2oX¥ionit tar Hat tak-dodind singh chapter Xi 








Babar and Humayun had neither the leisure nor the disposition 
to reorganise the administrative system. il] the significant institue 
tions of the Great Mughals may be attributed to the genius of Akbar. 
The administration of the Surs had completely broken down. ikbar had 
to begin almost from scratch. Akbar was un original thinker and a 
constructive statesman of high calibre. He overhauled the entire 
administrative machinery from the bottom to the top. Ye set us the 
central structure of the Mmpire having ministers and departments of 
the Central jJoverrment. te was the first Muslim ruler who set up a 
well organised system of provinetal goverment. He evolved a workable 
basis of the reven:e system and introduced the mansabdari system and 


eradicated many of its evils, 





The provincial structure of the Mughal government was exactly 
a miniature °f that of the Central Government. The foundation of the 
Mughal adsinistrative system lay in the division of the "empire into 
provinces and districts. It was Akbar who divided his empire into 
“subaha or Provinces and tade the governor of each “ubah responsible 
for every branch of 4ts administration, but the actual administrative 
umit from the beginning was the ‘arkar or district, ench of which had 
a militar commander, distinct from the revemie officer. The district 
were further sub-divided into the divisions (Mahi) which usually but 
not invariably coincided with the old Hindu local Parganas. In areas 
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where the means of communications were scanty, a further subedivision 
was sometimes sade into ia | | 

The Mughal province of Lahore as already stated, coincided 
roughly with the provinces of Panjab, under the British rile. The 
boundaries of the Mughal Panjab expanded and contracted from time to 
time. In the early Mughal period the Panjab extended from the river 
Satluj to the river Indus, a distance of 180 kos, and its breadth 
extended fron Bhimber to Chaukhandi, a distance of 86 nn. After 
Akbar, the Panjab was divided into to provinces, vigs the *ubahs of 
Lahore and Multan. Xashmir and “abul remained separate provinees. Tis 
Satluj Panjab up to Hissar remained under the Governor of Lahore for 
some times Though Multan, “ashmir and Kabul provinces were under the 
direct control of their respective separate governors, they alvays 
acknowledged the supremacy of the J>overnor of Lahore, 

The main officials of the province vere the governor aleo kno 
as Neagim or Subahdar, the Diwan, the Sakhshi, the agi, the Sadr, the 
Buyutat, and the Tensor. Thoir powers, functions and duties are brief 
ly given Sates 





% § 
The principal duties of the Tubahdar or “‘ipShesglar or even 


gubah (Governor) were to saintain order, to ensure the smooth and 
successful collectizn of om and to execute the royal decrees 
and regniations sent to his. 

The provincial governor was placed at the head of the previne= 
Lal administration, Minor provinces were occasionally entrusted to 


the governors of the adjoining provinees, This was done either to 
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show a speotal favor to a nerson or for the sake of better smupervie 
gion and contro]. In 1634, Ali Mardan Khan was made the governor of 
Lahore atid Kashmir, which post he occupied until 1640. n his acce~ 
gsion, thah Jahan appointed Yasin-ud-daulah, the governor of both th 
Lahers ant Multan provinces and the latter carried on the aduinistr 
tion of Multan through hie desuty imir Khan, zon of casi Khan 
Khan was officially called the srbahdar although he wis the deputy o 
the gov-rnor of the Lahore province. 

The ToVornsr was charged vith maintaining peace and presery’* - 
order to brinc under his supervision tha advinistration of all the 
departs ents so Car az carrying out of Imperial directions was conesr 
ned. fo wag tn put down losal rubellions, garry o1t sinor 2allitary 
Operations on his own in the province, or in the neighbouring areas, 
dispenisa juatice, and listen to complaints against publie servants. 
Ha Treconmenied offf{sers for oromotion and Imperial honours and colle}e 
etad bay te4eoteg duc from the local feudatory chiefs and remitted 

baa PN oe the Imp rlal treasury. Se Kept the fuperor informed of whate 
wee wig happening in the provinse and carrled out the orders he - 
eecsivad fron the Znperor. Ne could conclude peace but the terns 
made wete subject to ratiffeation by the “uperor ho could modify 
thes or rejant than as inadequate i? he thought it sees 

The governors wers always chosen from the capable military 
officers who vers aloo gifted -ith exemuitive ability. They wore 
expected te be men of character and integrity. In partioular, the 
selection of the cubahdar of Lahore wag a matter cf yeal isportance. 
The eat Mighals were always cautious to Keep a strict control over 
this Frontier province of the ioire since Lt separated the province 


of Matal from India. Unlite the Himalayan wall of the north, as 
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atated in the first chapter, rugged stretoh of mountainous country 
from Baluchistan to Fashnir, inhabited by ferocious tribes of Turkoe 
Iranian origin is pierced by a nmumbor of passes, the Khaibar, the 
Kurras, the Tochi, the Gomal and the Bolan. It always fell to the 
jot of the governors of Lahore provinee to deal with two main probl- 
ems3 firet, to keep the frontier tribes under control and the second,. 
to guard against aggrestion from beyond e.g. Mir Yunis Ali had to 
deal with the Baluchis, and Mirza Ramran ee the rebellion of Gam 
Mirza, the able sicecssor Of Shah Ismail of Iran, Mir Muhammad, the 
XhaneieKlan (15866-1568) dealt with the Tiret invasion of Mirza Muhqme 
mad Hakim, the governor of Katul, and that of the Sakhars, d9 inoale- 
aitrint tribe of the Salt isan Sa’id Khan (1578-1625) had to face 
the second invasion of Muhammad Halim Mirza in 15A 1. During the gover- 
10rehip of Shaikh Farid €1616-1°16) | nia dl rebellion was anaes 
Recaurse of the defengive needs of the Province, Sher Shah sur had to 
mild the fort of Rohtas and Islam that had to establish “ive more 
gtrongnolds, Mankot being one of an. This Frontier problem wag s0 
acute that Akoar had to shift his Imperial Headquarters from igra to 
Lanore {ros 1584 to 1598 because the condition of Kabul and Kashnir 
proviness was very disorderly and the frontier turbulent tribes were 
econtiaually causing disorder in the Panjab. Every Mughal ‘mperor was 
conscious about the strategic position of this province and thus 
appolited capable persons as governors who could grapple with the 
Babar-Voleily. ngy?P. 
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problem and find a lasting solution. 

The Mughals never f:iled to react against incompetence or 
abuse and did not hesitate to remove even their favourite governors 
from their charge if their conduct was found to be unsatisfactory. 
Akbar was touring the Panjab in 1578, when he was approached by sone 
people, who complained that thah tli Moehram (1875-1578), the governe 
or, did not punish the oppressors and that, in consequence, the admi- 
nistration of justice was not in good state. On inquiry the a 
was found correct and the governor was reprimanded and cashiered, 
Shah Jahan eee Wagir Khan, the governor of the Panjab on the 
ground of oppression. All the governors of the Panjab, who held 
office during the period under our study, have been discussed earlier 
under their respective Mmperors, 





The provincial ee. was selected by the Imperial Dewan and 
was appointed directly from the Imperial court and was ™ no way gube 
ordinate to the governor. He acted directly under the orders of the | 
Imperial Dewan and was in every way responsible to iste 

The provincial Dewan was the second officer in rank in the 
province, He was not subordinate to the Subedar. The Subedar was the 
head of the military, police anid executive services while the Dewan 
was the head of the Civil and the Revenue departments. The Dewan was 
in charge of finances also. His duties were to collect revemie, to 
keep accounts of expenditure and receipts, to disburse the salary of 
provineial officers and to administer civil justice. He was instruct- 
ed to encourage the growth of agriculture ani to keep a strict watch 


le «=—— Vo «IT ,Beveri.dge,P.. 7 
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4-e n the year Akbar iaesued an order that all provincial Dewans 
should report thelr lye pg to His Majesty in accordance with 
the suggestions of the chief Devan, Khavaja Shams-ud-din"( Ain-i- 
Akbari-Vol elIT gJarrett,F 6%) 
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over the treastiry. He was te scrutinise the accottints of the reveme 
collectors and to see th t there were no arrears of revenue. He wag 
required to send regulir, periodical reports on the condition of the 
erops and other produce of the Panjab to the Imperial Dewan. 

The Dewan received all the records of the collection, reniss- 
ions and arrears of land revenue from various parts of the province. 
Hia agents in various parts of the province realized sales tax, 
'Rahdari! dues, octroi and whatever other taxes were levied by the 
Smperoar. It was his duty to see that money was spent only by proper 
authorisation, i.e. for the purposes approved by the Saperor or the 
Imperial Dewun. 

The Devan maintained the following records dealing with the 
Executive Departments anc their anewers together with separate filles 
of the revenue of the mahals of the erown lands, under the seals am 





signatures of the qamungos and ern ee shalt” valerate 
and expenditure tegether with 'reznamachas! and ‘awarijas’ under the 
seal of the karori (collector), (11) Records dealing with the departe- 
mont of the Mahals of the Jagir lands in the order of the amount of 
anlaries granted by the @mperor, (114) Record of the department of 
counting the wells in each pargana, signed by the ganunges sonesrned 
& (47) Records dealing with the departments of ‘inams' land scomnis- 
siong to Hoadwen, yamungos and Maqaddame. 

The following were the provineial officers of the Dewan's 
offices (1) the Peshkar or the Secretary and Personal Assistants 
(i4) the Darogha of the Dewan's court and offiee; (111) the Mushrif, 
in inespector or head clerk; (iv) the Tehsildar-i-daftar Khana 


treasurer of the offices (v) the staff oongisting of the munaifs of 


1A daily account book. 
2A gash book, a book of receipts. 
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the kgchehry such as the ad Haviss subah nevis, the MuharreLe 
Khalsa, Mubarir-daftar-i-tan, Muharrir daftar, the alerk in charge 
of weighing and measuring, the clerk in charge of imoorts. Prom the 
Clerx to the treasurer, the writer of rates, the writer of news, the 
Ban in charge of the office and the peon and tho watch of the kKachee 
hry all were on establishment of the Brovinalal Dewan, 





The sible Was an equally important officer in the Provines 
and was usually second in command to the governer. fie had to act ag 
a pwrovinaial news-writer as well. He was in charge of the military 
establishment of the province. Under the inatructions of the Mir 
Bakhshi, his subordinates at the “ariars, the towns and the districts 
held yearly inspections of horses and reviews of soldiers. “e had to 
pay to the mansabdars serving in the province. 

At the time of an expedition it was the duty of tho Bakhshi to 
geo that ail the mangsabdars ani other offfteers vere sumcone? to take 
part with their quota of men and horses. The BSakhshi was the chief 
conuamder of th: army of that particular exnadition and ke had te 
look to the needs of the army, during the operation, He had to report 
to the Superor all that happened in the province as tho revilts of 
the expeditions and the progress of the work of the verions doparte 
ments in the province. By the virtue of this position he could report 


provincial matters to the Smperor without referring to the governor 


1eThe Court. 

oe dealing with the correspondence with the Central Goevern- 
men 

3.The clerk dealing with the oorrespondence with the Gevernor's 
office 

4 Clerk of the lauds under govarment managesient. 

bape Disbursement clerk. 
6.The %ffice clerk. 

7."In the Expire of the Great Mughals,the Bakhahi wes an official of 
a high rank who had ohar ge of hele y= ie pe of bedy of trocps 
ané had to pay them.* ( ino} } | ame VO) ol »P +600) 
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i 
of the province. 





The agency through which the central rovernmont learnt the 
neve of the provinoecs eonanee of (1) Waqi Mavis, (44) The Swanih 
Nigar, (144) The Khufia Nawis, (iv) The Harkarah. At first Wagai 
Navises were employed to report provincial occurences, but owing to 
the suspicion of their entering into collision with the local office 
Ys, a New set of officers viz. Sawanih Nigars (who, too, were called 
Khufia Nawis) were appointed to reside secretly in provinees and to 
report news. Eventually the latter were entrusted a duty of 
supervising the post:al arrangements within the en *tThe reports 
of these officers were read out to the Emperor at night." This branch 
of the intelligence department soon became very popular with the 
provineial governors, Dewans ind with the Buperors, as it kept then 
informed of the happenings and cond tions of thoir localities. It was 
on the basis of such a repert that in 1578 when Akbar was touring the 
Panjab, he found that actually the lands given a« eect wal had 
been eneroiched upon, The Smperor redressed The: grievance. Even 
such an Ocourrence as the death of a few travellers on the road by a 
sudden storm near Lahore wre reported to Jahangir, 

The Wagai Mawis used to appoint agents in moat of the small 
Parganas to report to him the occurrenees of those places out of 
which he selected what was fit for the Emperor! s ears and ineorpor- 
ated it in the provincial news letters. In the offices of the 
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3. sometimes we! itten as aaa phil 

4.A weiter or surveyor ef occurrences. 

5.Writer of the secret reports, the most confidential agents, 
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Governor, the Dewan, the rengese of the environs of the provincial 
gapital, the court of justices, he also saintained clerks who brought 
to him every evening a record of what had happened there during the 
day. In many of the important parganas separate reporters wore poste. 
d4rectly from the Imperial court, to send to the provincial Siasha 
(ledger of receipts) of 7 escheated jagirs of Mangabdars who vere 


dead, abasconding or absent. 





Next to the Dewan, the most important officers were the heads 
of the judicial and religious departments. These two departments were 
often sombined, although a distinction seems to have been kept up 
between the jurisdiction of the various officials connected with this 
department. 

It was the duty of the Sadr jazi to recomend to the imperial 
department deserving cases of pious and learned men for the endowment 
of land. He aleo served as the head of the judicial department. In 
this capacity he was reguired to supervise the work of the yasis of 
districts and towns, He dispensed justice, performed sarriages among 
the high personages oo province and acted as the Registrar dener- 
al for the whole provinge, 

A Gazi was also posted at every large town and a seat of a 
faujdar. The smaller towns and the villages had no jasi of their own, 
but any plaintiff living there, could scarry his suit to the gasi of 
-_— neighbouring town in whose jurisdicti-n the mall town or village 
lay. 

6. DEWAI 


. YT A 
pewan~-i-Bayutit wis the representative of the *Khan-1-S aman’ 





1. The Kotwal's Chabutra (court). 
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in the pravines. He was an officer who registered the property of 
deceased persons, in order to sequre the payment of the dues of the 
state. He was to make provisions for the ‘Karkhanas! (Factories) and 
fix the prices of articles. Ne looked after roads and baildings, 
supervised imperial stores and ran state workshops. He took charge of 
escheated properties. He also sain to the comforts of the Emperor 


whenever he was touring the province, 


The Panjab like other provinces was further divided into a 
number of Sarkars or districts, Svery Sirkar had a Faujdar, an Amale 
gaigear, a jazi, a Kotwal, a Sitikehi and a Khanzadar. Their duties 
and powers are briefly given below:- 

1. SHE FAW BRAR¢= He was the head ef the Sarkar and was usually a 
mansabdar of high ranky sometimes as high as four thousand horse. As 
such he vas anpointed by the Smperor by a Royal ‘Farman’. Ye wae the 
direct representative of the Bsperor, in the area under his command, 
working however, under the mipervision of the Balhshi, He was to maine 
tain peace and order, to Keep the roads free from robbers and thieves 
and to enforce Imperial regulations. He wae in charge of a small 
foree. It was his duty to keep the army fully equipped and in readi- 
Ness for service. He was resuired to assist the collector in the work 
of revenue collection. "a algo —— as the Kotwal of the rural areas 
which had &o Kotwals of their own, 

In the maintenance of peace and the discharge of executive 
functions in general, the Subsedar's assistants were the Paujdars. These 
sffieers were placed at the head of suiteble wbdivisions of the 
province. "In short, the Faujdar, as is evident from his designation, 


was only the commander of a military foree stationed in the ‘Sarkar’ 





to put down smaller rebellions, disperse or arrest rodDber gangs, take 
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cognizance of all violent crimes, and make demonstrations of foree to 
overawe Opposition to the revere authorities or the oriminal judge 
or the “ee 

FAU SDI as AND THE FRONTIER PORTS *t- The western and northern side of 
India comprised fron weat to east, of provinces of Multan, Kashnir 
and Lahore, A part of the north-western boundary of Multan Lahore 
was exposed to aggression from beyond the passes as well as from the 





north-western Prontier province beyond the Indis and the dakhar 
country between the Indus ani the Chenab. Forts were established in 
the Shivalik hills and were given under charge of the fPaujdars to take 
full seasures for the defence of the country. These forts were bullt 
in the year 1690, when almost all those parts of tha — front~- 
fers had come under the direct sway of the great Mughals. 

1) Jammus- This fort was in the north of the Rechna Doab situated 
between the — and the Chenab, at the foot of the hills, srotected 
at the summit, 

44) Hagarkot:-Situated north of the Bari Doab, between the Ravi and 
the Beas on the slopes of the Kangra hills, which was surmounted by a 
massive “ar Shah quli Khan was the Faujdar of Nagarkot, in 16232. 
1414) Mayte The capital of this fort was Murpur, generally known as 
Dhamari, also in the Sari Dead, "Man? is situated half way between 
Pathankot and Nurpur on a ridge of low hills running to the east of 
the Chakki river, 

iv) Jasvant=- This fort was situated in the Jaswan Dun of the outer 
hills, now in Hoshiarpur District. The state of Jaswan was annexed = 
1572 and was thus established as a Mughal eaantonement under a Paujdar. 
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Kahlurs- Kot-Kahlur is situated on the Naina Devi Dhar, on the 
left bank of the Satiuj, on the north-western end of the range of 
ehivalik hilis. This place was the centre of the struggle between the 
Sikhe, the hill chiefs and the Mughals during the last years of 
Aurangzebd's reign. 
vi) GQawa'd 
called Haripur Fort, there were six more petty forts along fronticr 








s~ In addition to the Guler fort at the capital 


of the stute. These were Mastgarh, Kotia, Nehklanok, ld Ramga 
and Mangarh. Of these Kotla was the most important fort. 

wii) BDahpals~ Details are not forthcoming. 

viii) Shas Situated in Kangra District, it was onee part of the 
Miler State. 

ix) Mankots=- This fort was of great importance and wag one of the fiv 
frontier forts in the Shivalik hills built by Islam Shah which were 
constructed of stone. All these Higa forts looked like one fortifi- 





cation to the eye of the spectator. 
x) Jasrotar- It was an extinct principality in Kashmir, lying to the 
north of Jammu. It was situated in the outer Shivaliks to the west of 
the Ravi and to the south of “araidbar ean 
x4) Lakanpurt- It was bounded on the north by the Karaidbar range 
separating it fros seacaceates a the east by the Ravi, it was surrender- 
ed to the Mughals in 1594-05, 

There were other frontier forts and the most important of these 
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wae on tha Indus near iia which was in the charge of Mirsa Yusaft 
Khan in 16381 when Muhammad Neakim Mirza invaded the Panjab from Kabul. 
Mirza Rustam Khan succeeded te thin post in 1601. Owing to the contu- 
macious conduct of hiil chieftains, this post continued to be 





considdred of great importance and was always entrusted to able gen. 
Other than the frontier fort of Attock, the forts of Lahere, Sialkot 
anc Rohtas were also J erent isport:ince and vare under the full 
charge of the “aujdars. The -riter has eonsulted o11 the avallable 
contemporary ani secondary sources to find out the names of the Fauje- 
cara who held theses forts under their charge from time to time, but 
that dats La not available anywhere, 
2. Sal GAZARt- The Dewan was represented by the collector oalled 
Samal’ perpularly known as Farori in the district. Ne had a consider= 
able staff to help hin in the Sarkar stutioned .t the important towns 
of the district discharging police and other miscellaneous dutien, 
The ‘Amal't was a revenue collector who was assiated by a large 
staff. He was also to punish robberg and other miscreants in order to 
protect the peasantry. He was authorised to advance Tagavi (loans) to 
the peasants and to recover the same gridunliy. He was to supervise 
the vork of the treasurer of his district and to send monthly reports 
of receipts and expenditures to the gourt and remit regularly the 
reveme of the district to the Imperial alan 





t- As far as rvevarwe affairs were concerned office 
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of putixens was Rext to that of the Amal Gasar. He was required to 
_be a consclentious worker, a good writer, and a skillful accountant. 
Although offieiall; he was atyled as writer, he was indispensable, 
His duty was to prepare necessiry papers and records regarding the 
nature of the land and its preduce and 4t was on the basis of these 
records that the ‘iia was made by the Amalgazcar. He was requir 
ed to obtain from the Jafangos the statements of the average reveme 
of each village which was calculated on the basis of the last ten 
years produce. He was required to have a knowledge of the pewuliar 
Gustomg and land tenures obtaining in nis district and wis also te 
record the area of arable and waste lanis of each village. He way to 
record the mame of each husbandaan who brought the rent and to issue 
him a receipt signed by the treasurer, He was to raeaive from the 
'patwvari! copies of the rolis of the 'Patwaris' ané ‘Muqaddans! by 
means Of which they had made the collections together with the semo= 
randum given to the husbandmen and was to inspect and carefully 
scrutinize the same and in gase any faisity appearec, he had to 
report it to the collector. “henever any qiltivater wanted any refer= 
ence to his account, it was the foremost duty of the Bitikehi to 
settle that without delay and at the close of each harvest, he was to 
record the aollections and balances of each village an! compare them 
with the ieee rolis. 


| Each Sarkar or a District was divided into 'Parganahs' or 
'Hahals'. The 'Parganah* was tne lowest fiseal administrative unit. 
It had a Tahsildar in charge of the solleation of roverme. It was 
here that the iand revemie wes actually paid te the State. The 
*'muqadcans! brought their collections to the pargana treasury. Some- 
lecitikehi 13 a word of Turkish originj meaning a writer or a 
recorder. 
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times the peasants themselves paid revemte into the treasury. The 
fahsiidar was helped by a staff of clerks; one controlled the treasu 
another Kept the account of the soney realized from various SOUTCES» 
and the third recorded all the arrears due. Several sets of surveyors 
worked in the parganah at the time of harvest recording the cropped 
area 7" Various villages. There were four principal officers in every 


par ganae 


a 
The Shigqdar was the executive officer of the 
Pargana ai was responsible for its goneral administration. Besides 





maintaining peace and order in the pargana, he was to receive the | 
money when the cultivators made payments $n the pargana treasury and 
al a ad control the treasury, He was empowered alongwith the 
*Xaricun' to sanction expenditure from the treasury in case of emer- 
geney. It was his duty to forward auch cases which did not fall wi | 
his jurisdiction to the Kotwal of the ie 

2. THE AMILg- The 'Amil’, ‘Munsif’ or ‘amin had to discharge the 
same duties in the pargana as the Amalgusar, in the district. Hig main 
work was that of assessment and collection of land revere with the 
help of an adequate staff. He was required to deal directly with the 
peasantry and not through the headman of the village. Besides, he 
assisted the shiqdar in the maintenance of law and order ani punishe 
ment of miscreants. The term munsif, it seems gradualiy fell into 
disuse and ‘mil’ remained in vogue, but it does not seam to have 
been altogether forgotten under Akbar or even much bahit 


le | | | eSaran,” | 

2. 6 Shiq © r ara ic a governors an o iser ej to on 
the revemie from the certain division of land. 

3."He was a sort of camp clerk and accountant in one, both to the 
chief ‘asil' and the toes gh tac and going rougd with them on 
their tours of assessment." . , me aee = ie Pat, ae Te 
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i 
Danse The Fotdar was the treasurer of the pargana and had 





to discharge the same aabity in the pargana as the 'Khazandar'* 
(Treasurer) in the dist&ict. He was not espowersd to sake any disbu 


reesent without the sanction of the Dewan. In cases of emergency he 
could inour expenditure on the authority of the Shiqdar and the 
aie a provided he represented the case to the government without 
delay. 





ASUHOOs= The gamngo was an old official and perhaps the one 
officer whose asz0ciation with the pargana has continued since very 
early times down to our own day. As at present, he was in 4a way the 
head of the 'Patwaris' °f his pargana. He was to keep the same record 
for the parganas as the 'Patwari' had to keep for the village. Form- 
erly the *janmungos' were paid by means cf a commission of 14 which was 
changed by Akbar and thenceforth they were paid cash salaries frou 
the public treasury besides an assignment for personal maintenance. 
There were three grades of j,anungos in Akbar's times the first got 
rupees fifty per month, the second thirty, and the third nenee. 

gamingo was a repository of knowledge of various kinds of land 
tenures and other pecularitics relating to the nature of the soil and 
the assessment and collection of revenues. He was an expounder of the 
daws that applied in India especially to village and district reveme 
officers, who under former governments recorded all circumstances 
within their sphere which concerned landed property and tha realisa- 
tion of the revenue, keeping registers of the value, temre, extent 
and transfer of the lands, assisting in the measurement and survey of 


lanis, reporting deaths and suoesssions of reven'e payees, and explai- 
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ning, when required, local practices and public regulations. This was 

the position t11l1 the eighteenth century just before the establishn 
id | 

of British administration, | 





KOTwaLt- Tha Kotwal was appointed by the Imperial government, on the 
reaowmendation and by a ‘sanad' bearing the seal of the Imperial come 
ander of the artillery. Besides utilising one hundred infantry attach- 
ed to the provincial governor for that purpose, his personal conting- 
ent was fifty horsemen. Ho was in charge of the internal defence, 
health, sanitation and peace of the provincial capital. fle had wide 
powers as he “ae thy supreme aduinistrater of all the police «tations 
of the proviner, P, Saran says that the obligations and powers of the 
Kotwal can be stated under a few broad heads vig., (1) Wateh and ward 
of the town; (11) control of the Harketaj (141) care and legitimate 
disposal of heirless property; (ivg care of the people's sonuust and 
prevention of crime; (v) prevention of social abuses, such as dati 
(vi) regulation of the cemeteries, Duriais and slaughter lege, 

fhe Kotwal collected information about bad characters, recorded 
all movements of citizens into and from the city, suppressed crime by 
punishing all those vhom he arrested, The Kotwal supervised the jail 
and put down sinor diacturbances in ase” hacia He also inspected marketa 
All the Kotwals were under the tubedars says Sri Ram Sharma. In the 
reign of Aurangzeb the inspection of the markets waa often entrusted 
to the 'Muhtaeibs'. 

Under the Kotwal, there was the 'Mushrif? who was appointed by 
the government, according to the regulations of the province, and the 
salary of the 'Mushrif', was fixed at Rupees forty per month. He was 
Rese OR Te Son ld 
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paid from the Imperial treasury the abstract of his salary being end- 
orsed by the seals of the Kotwal and the Dewan-i-Subah, The Kotwal 
appointed the bearers in the city alloting to each a certain part 
dd tia a be eats ha ak | 
VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION 
A village is as old as the hills vhich is more true of India 
than any other country in the world. There was a great variety in the 





principle as well ‘as details of the composition of villages in ancien 
India. Bat as far as their administrative system is coneerned, it was 
uniform in its main features and operation which may be taken as 
fairly typical of ail the various forms of rural com unities, The 
Muslim rulers d4d not interfere with, alter or modify the local gover 
mment of village communities in any mz 





nner. The contemporary histor- 
dans say nothing of the government's attitude towards the village 
community, but their appreeiation of it was written in thelr silent 
but unmistakable recognition of its value and advantages. They did not 
destroy it because they realised, as we are entitled to conclude, that 
they had no better alternative to substitute in its place which would 
be caloulated to serve the interest of the people so well. Henee 3 they 
gave it a sort of legal standing by their tacit recognition of it. In 
the normal affaires of the Village communities or their administration 
no interference was attempted by the Mughal Governors, It is also 
beyond doubt that the representatives of the communities were invarie 
ably held anawerable for orimes of a more serious nature, such as 
murder and treasonable activities. An appeal eould be made without any 
restriction, to an ascending heirarchy of the judicial officials of 
the goverment, in disputes of all kinds ~ civil, criminal, religious 
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or social in which the decision of the local body failed to give 
satisfaction to either party. The previncial governnent kept touch 
with the Villages by means of (1) the FPaujdars posted to the subdivi- 
sions, who almost always lived in the district townsg (11) the lower 
officials of the revemie departuwent who did the actual collection 
from the peasantry; (111) the Visits of the Zamindars to the 3ubedar 
court; and (iv) the tours of the Subedar. The contact, howaver, was 
not very intimate and the villagers were left pretty much to their 
own devices, Government at the chief towns of the province, vas 
indifferent to their salt #0 long as they paid the land tax and 
did not disturd the peace. 

Tne following were the functionaries in the villagest- 
1. MURADAM I= The Mugadan was probably the 'Sarpanch' or Headman 
known by this nate for his revemie functions. He distributed the 
demand slkps and collected the land revenue from the cultivators, He 
was allowed 2.54 of the revene as his fee. He was raspongible for 
the realization of the land reveme frou the village and in the cases 
of any delay in payment he was called to account, 





PALNARLs=@- There was a chain of officials connecting the village 
with the pargana (modern Tahsil}. For the purpose cf the maintenance 
of revemie reeords and agricultural statistics there were groups or 
ggall cireles to each of which a 'Patwari' or village registrar was 
appointed, After the Kharif harvest ingpection it was the duty of 
'Patwari' to give the 'Muqadam' (headman) a list, known as the '#ard 
DPhai Bachh' showing the demand due under different heads (land revenu 
local rate etc.) from the owner of each holding. That list was brough 
up to Gate and corrected, if necessary, after the instalments for the 
le ft gee es a ae BR. arma 
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two harvests were founi te be not equal or where the demand was a 
fluctuating one, assessed by the applications of acreage rates to 
harvested area. The 'Patwari’ was bound to help the 'Muqaddam’ by 
exclaiming the accounts and by writing, if required, the receipts to 
be given to the share holders. But he was forbidden to have anything 
to do with the actual collection or handling of the soney. Tt was his 
duty te Te te the 'Mujadem' for preservation :t the pargana, a 
eeen. showing under the proper head of the acsounts to be paid 
in. Abdul Fasl says that the Patwarl was a writer employed on the par 
of the cultivators. He probably unlike the '.amingo' continued to be 
‘paid by the one per cent commission which was taken from the ether 
sources, 

"He was the accountant, maintained by the villagers at their 
own canst, to keep account of the cropped area, the crops sown and the 
revenue: due,demanded from and paid by every cultivator. He seans te 
have been Keeping a veather journal on which were dDased any claims 
for remission, the cultivators might demand." 





During the Mughal period the revemie system was for the firet 
time reorganised by Akbar. Ye effected many changes which oan be 
studied under three main heads, viz. (a) Method of Assesment; (b) 
State Demand and (¢) Method of Payment. It was in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign that akbar introduced the “Ten Year Settlement", 
under the supervision of Raja Todar Mal. The salient features of 
Akbar's revenie system were the measurement of land, its survey an‘ 
Glassification. The antwal settlement vas given up. The revemie was 


collected in kind but in certain cases cash payments were preferred, 
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aceording to AineleAkbari, each province of India was divided 
into a number of Sarkars and each Sirkar into Parganas. The Pargana 
wag the unit of general adninistration under Sher Ghah and his suec- 
essors, and the Sarkar which was a group of Parganas, represented 
more or less something like the present day commissioners’ divisions 
serving as a tedium of communication between the provincial govern 
and the district and - an agency of general supervision over the 
pargana administration. For the first time Akbar had divided the 
raasee into five territorial divisions. He gave the nate aig Jallande 
har to the valley between the Beas and the 3atliuj; of Bari to that of 
between the Beas and the Ravi; of ae. to that of between the Ravi 
and the Chenabs of, Jonhat to the Valley of the — an’? the Jhelum 
and the Sindh Sagar to that of the Jhelum ind Sindh, for details 
please see Appendix-B, 
It is difficult to assess the boundary between the provinces 
of Lahore and Muitan exactly. The limits of the territory covered by 
the Lahore province and the Sarkars of Multan and Dipalpur of the | 
Multan province can be laic dowm with tolerable certainty. The meastr 
ed area of the provines of Lahore does not show any noticable alterne 
ations between the statistics given in Ain-leAkbari and those of 
“aurangzeb’s reign, when nine-tenths of the villages are shown to have 
been measured. In the Multan province, the practice of measurement 
was apparentiy abandoned in the Sarkar of Multan, but almost all the 
Villages of Dipalpur Sarkar had some under measurement by the later 
le @ Pargana and Sarkar ° er were mere y revere visions, 
but Sher Shah enjoined upon his officers the duty of protecting 
the people fron robbery and theft and punishing the evil-doors. 
(Tarikh-l-sher Shahi-Abas Khan, Bankipur Lib.M3 FF. 328) 
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years of the ncaihc Madina. The Parganas which had not been measured 
might, therefore, have been assessed according to some other system, 
that is, either by sharing of crops or ‘nasaq'. No figures for the 
area of the parganes beyond the five rivers are recorded. Sne of 
these Xahilur was a state under its own Raja and auat have had its ovn 
aystem of land revenue assessment, probably sharing of the crops. The 
Akbarnama also sentions sove states under their own chief in the 
Panjab including Xangra and other Himacha} Rajag. There was a zabti 
system in the Subah of Multan also. In the provinee of Thatta, shar@ 
ing of erops was common, one-third being claimed as the State's share 
She quitivators had the option to pay in kind or in cash, but they 
were encouraged to pay in cash. Here again a very large part of the 
country was under the chiefa who collected the —_ revemie from the 
cultivators and paid tribute to the Nughal emperors. 

tie The land was classified inte four divisions 
under 4kbar for the purpose of cultivation and for the assessment of 





the proportionate dues to be collected from the peasants. The land 
was thus measured by gaz, the tanabd, and the bigha and a different 
sCale of reVenue was fixed to be paid by the cuitivator:, which remae 
ined in vogue throughout the Mughal period. The first class of the 
Zand was "Polaj" whieh was annually cultivated for each crop and was 
never aliowed to be faliowed. The second class was "parauti" which 
was left out of sultivation for sometime so that it might recover its 
strengta. Third wis Chachar which land had lain fallow for three or 
four years. and the alass fourth was named as Banjar land which 


Temained uncultivated for more than three or four yeara. The first 
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two kinds of land, were further classified inte three groups vis., 
good, middling and bad. They added together the produce of each sort, 
and a third of that represented the medium produce, one-third part of 
which was exacted as the royal dues. The revenue levied by Sher Shah, 
which was at that time in vogue in the Panjab being the lowest rate 
of assessment, generally remained, and for the convenience - 
erltivators and the soldiery, the value was taken in ready noney. hen 
either from exeessive rain or through an imindution, the Chachar land 
fell out of cultivation, the husbandmen being in considerable distres 
in the first year, two fifths of the assessment wis ta'’en and in the 
second year throe-fifths, in bai third year four-fifths and in the 
fifth-year, the ordinary revonue was charged. According to difference 
of situation, the revemie was paid either in money or in kind. In the 
case of Banjar lané it was left to the option of the cultivator te 
pay in ready money or by 'kanimt!’ or bhaoli. 

In the Bari Doab of this province including the whole of the 
province of Multan, Zabti system of assessment was in vogue. The exact 
area of a number of mahals which were under the sabti is not known, 
But a carefiil examination of the reven'e figures for each mahfl shows 
that at least fourteen mahals out of sila were 'Naqdi' and thirty 
eight sahals were under the sabti systen. 

: The cultivators were the direct masters of the land in the 
Mughal Panjab. They could sell, mortgage, or give away their lands in 
gift. Land passed from father to son like all other property. The 
State had an interest in the landed estates of a cultivator who ran 
away after defaulting in the payment of the revenue, 

The collections were made at Holi in spring and at Dushehra in 
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en 2 Reports of sellection wore sent daily by the recorder to the 
Collector. EVery tonth, reselpts were sent to the ministry of revenue. 
Any damage to the crops by unforeseen factors was to be reported ~ 
the Bsperer who would then order necessary remission of land reveme, 

Neo revenues was charged from serais, cencteries and cremation 
grounde, Xf trees were planted for shade or fuel, the ugual revemis 
was charged, but fruit bearing gardens paid one-fifth when owned by 
the Hindus anid one-sixth when owned by the Muslins. Later on, a flat 
vate of Ra.% per bigha was levied on the gardens Lf the trees were 
sO planted as to leave no land under cultivation. Every revenue 
offieial was told that te increase the cultivated area was one of his 
most important duties. Where necessary, advances were made to the 
agriculturists for breaking nev lands, this made it possible for the 
eultivators to set off a part of the cost of breaking new land for 
eonsessions in land revenue whieh they received, Those who brought 
new land under cultivation ware recognized as the owners thereof, 

Thera is ne record that in any period of the history the whole 
land was claimed as private property by the Mughal Eaperors. However, 
when land ohanged hands, elaborate rules safe-guarded the claim of 
the State to the reverme. If an heir or buyer had time enough for 
cultivating it after acquiring hie titie, he paid the land revemie. 
If the heir or the buyer did not get enough time to sultivate the 
land, the revere was reaitted. The leased and mortgaged iands also 
paid land yevemie under similar conditions. 





Tne army of the dreat Mughals was based on the Mansabdart 
system wiich was introduced by Alar. It was managed by a department 
totally separate from the civil government of the provinces as now. 
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On the other hand, the recruitment of the greater bulk of the army, 
its training and discipline, its maintenance and equipment and the 
arranging of cdmpaigns and «amps were all done through officials whe 
were also responsible for the Civil Administration of the province. 
There were no military divisions of the empire, apart from the prove 
inces, idke the present commands into which the country ia divided, 
Single troopers got enlisted under the banner of some chiefs little 
richer or better known than thenselves. These inferior leaders again 
joined greater commanders, and thus by sucaessive aggregation of 
Groups, a great noble's divisions was gathered together, Hence the 
military organisation was af ici ia subject of the provineial 
government as it was of the central. 

The Bakhshi who was the second in rank to the governor, as 
stated earlier, was usually the head of the provincial army. He was 
in charge of the military establishment stationed in the provinee, His 
assistants heid yearly inspections of horses and reviews of soldiers 
acoording to the instructions received from the Mir Baihehi. Re isq 
warrants for payment to the Mansabdars serving the Province wren an 
expedition was ordered. The Saihshi saw to it that the various 
officers called upon to take part in it had the requisite number of 
men and horses under them. In songultation with the leader of the 
expedition, the Bakhshi looked after the needs of the army ani was 
represented by his 'maib' in the expedition as well, 

There were three different groups of forees in the provinces. 
Firstiy, the contingents which every high offfieial from the Governor 
devnwards had to maintain in accordance with his manaab. This was, of 
cours¢, a part of the regular standing army of the military empire. 
It was maintained more for the general service of the Dapire than for 
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that of the province. At first it was paid usually by assignments 
made to the 'Mansabdar’ carrying an income equal to his salary. Later 
on the system of assignments was discouraged by Akbar and cas il 
ments of salaries were sade directly from the Imperial treasuries, 
Secondly, provincial army consisted of the contingents of certain 
minor zamindars who were called upon to render service at the tine of 
war. The third group of lceal or provincial forees consisted of 
cavalry, infantry and other arms aeaoas in the AineleAkbari, as 
the quotas allotted to Sarkars and snaie. stationed under the Fauj- 
dars and petty Faujdars, details of which are given in appendix-C,. 

So far as supply and tranaport were concerned there was no 
separate departaent for then. Other arrangements were also not adequi-e 
ate. Yor their baggage and canp equipment the ‘Mangabdars' helped by 
the local authorities, made their own transport arrangements as best 
as they sould. The provisions for the Mansabdars and their men were 
provided by the 'Danjaras' who followed the army. 

The regular army Was primarily a housed army. The pay of mount 
ed men incl: ted the cost of maintaining their equipment and horses. 
In the arti lier’ which was entirely Imperial, administered as a 
department of the house~-hold, and not of the army, the pay ranged 
from about three to seven rupees. 

The infantry formed a miscellaneous erowd. It included suske- 
teer and swordsmen among the combatant services, and spy guards, 
wrestlers, porters, sappers and miners, carpenters, water carriers 
and camp followers of various kinds. The remuneration of the first 
four categories ranged from 3 to 6 rupees monthly; that of porters 
at to 3 rupees; of wrestlers from 2 to 15 rupees and of the rest from 
a dam to a rupee, £..*. As to the significance of these rates it 
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would be sufficient to note that the higher pay sanctioned for the 
cavalry was in part, at least an index to a differenee in social 
pesition. Service in the Cavalary was respectable, and a gentleman 
could enter it, but the other branches of the army almost comprised 
of all the classes, even the senials, though a partial exception may 
be made in the case of artillery, in which foreign experts vere 
employed in increasing numbers as time went on. 

The s0-called army indicated under the Subahs was in the 
mature of a militia and not a regular army. Tho figures in question 
represented in reality, general estimates of a sort of militia or 
the fighting manpower, which each province, sarkar or mahal was 
expected to be «ble to raise and supply to the government in time of 
need or whenever demanded to do so. The proportion of the contribute 
ion of cavalry of each locality was determined more by the material 
qualities than by the mere mumerical strength of its population, and 
of ee more by the numerical strength than by the material 
qualities, 

The position of the local cavalry was probably moro regulars 
their distribution over the provinces corres :onded rowst ly to the 
importance of ‘samindar’ and it may be inferred that the forees 
emimerated under this head were of substantial military value, 
consisting of troops maintained by 'Zamindars' at their own cost but 
liable to be called in by the Mnperer in case of need, 





D. JUDICLT AY, ADMIN 
The — of individual grievances wis the duty of the 
Mughal Emperor. For this purpose Mughal Eaperors held their courts 


personally and also maintained some judicial offloers. Akbar maint 
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ed judictal officers known as the jasi and the Mir “— wat the 
extent of their jurisdiction was not clearly described. At any rate 
the litigation, both civil and criminal, as described by visitors was 
usually conducted before executive officers and very commonly before 
the Kotwal or city governor. 

Judicial organisation does not seem to have made much progress. 
No record of proceedings, civil or eriminal were kept, everything 
being done verballys; and no sort of eode existed, except so far as 
the persons acting as judges thought fit to follow Guraniec rules. The 
Governor of a provinee was a by Akbar to maintain a small 
account of witnesses and Oaths, 

Certain aspects of the Mughal code deserve notice. It made 
distinction between first offenders and habituals. It sosetines gave 
the aceauseé the opvortunity of confessing Ais crime and expressing 
repentance for it and was then treated lenientily. 

The gentences on convicts ware more of an appalling kind than 
customary in India. Capital punishment after torture was prevalent. 
The mode of execution included impalesent, trampling by elephants, 
erucification, beheading and others. As minor penalitics, mutilation 
and whipping of great severity were commonly ordered. The death puni~- 
shuent had usually to be confirmed by the Emperor. Akbar drew the 
line at the old Mughal practice of flaying alive and was disgusted 
where he inflicted that horrible punishment. Babar had ordered it 
without scruple. In actual preaetice even in the reign of Jahangir 
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In the rural areas the maintenance of law and order was 
entrusted to the revenue staff. In important towns, however, a 
special wenpeTere © ffieer was appointed, who suppressed crime by 
severe punishsents, and this rendered life and property generally 
secure though wealthy criminals might escape on the payment of heavy 
fines, and the line between fines and bribes was not distinet. with 
the decay of authority armed gangs of rebbers began to infest the 
neighbourhood of some of the principal cities, often with the 
connivance of the local govermrs who were benefitted both by the 
bribes they received from the robbers and by the savings in police 
expenditure, Litigation, both civil and eriminal, was sonducted 
before thease Very officers, Civil litigation was thus cheaper and 
speedy than it ie now. Ifficers wisely paid little heed to witnesses 
or oaths and relied on their own discerment and kmovwledge of human 


nature, 
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The Great Mughals founded their Empire with sword, At each 
important victory, Babar raised towers of human alalls to become a 
‘Ghazi’ as well as to strike terror in the minds >f the conquered 
people. Fanaticiam was the dominant characteristic of the age in whie 
ch Babar lived, Sabar was the child of his age and it was mere 
chimera to expect religious toleration from him. He had inherited 
his religious policy from the Lodies. ‘Im order to conform stricatiy 
to the Muslim law he excluded Muslims from paying stamp duties, thus 
confining the tax to Hindus die He, thus, not only continued, 
but increased the distinction between his Hindu and Muslim subjects 
in the matter of their financial burdens. It was difficult for Babar 
and his son Humayun to rise above the circumstances of the age. They 
did not follow an enlightened and liberal religious policy towards 
the Hindus, 

We do not get any reference in the contemporary Muslim or 
indegenous historical works which may throw some light the religiou 
poliey of Babar, Humayun and Surs, with particular reference to the 
Panjab. From Babar's occupation of the Panjab till the reconquest of 
India by Humayun in 1556, the Panjab had been the eockpit of various 
upheavals and during this period the government were unstable and 
hence no attention could be paid by the rulers towards religion. 

Akbar's reign forms the dividing line between the old and the 


new methods of government which he was to make so successful, It was 
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only from 1962 that Akbar was hig own master consulting whom-so- 
ever he liked tut shaping his religious policy mostly acaording to 
his own will. When his reign began, it gave no sign of the opening 
of a new era in the religious policy of the Great Mughals. Almost, 
his first act of state was to earn religious merit and the title 
of Ghazi’ by striking at the disarmed and captive Hemu, his 
adversary at the Second Battle of Panipat. Akbar was not asked 

to whet his sword on Hesu because he was a rebel but because he 
was a Hindu. Akbar wag a victorious soldier of Islam. Abdul Fasl 
asserts that the boy ee was wiser than his years and refused to 
strike a defenceless enesy. But most other writers agree on the 
fact that he struck at Hemu and earned the title of the Ghaai. 

The popular attitude towards heretics and non-Muslims can 
be well understood _ several incidents of Akbar's reign. In 
1569-70, Mirza Muqim, son of Mirza Zu-uleNun, and Mir Yaqoob vere 
executed at Lahore for their reiigious opinions, nee 
towards the Hindus could not be bridled. ron executed a 
Brahman for blasphemy on the complaint of a jasi. Husain Khan, 
the governor of the Panjab, who died in 1575-76, made his govern- 
ment famous by ordering that the Hindus should atick patches 
ef different colours on their shoulders, or on the botton 
of their sleeves so that no Muslim might be put to the 
indignity of showing then honour by mistake. Nor did 
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he allow Hindus to saddle = horses but insisted that they 
use patch saddles when wAvanee Prior to 1593 some Hindus had been 
converted to Islam foreibly. * 

When Kangra was invaded in 1892-73, even though Birbe aceompe 
anied the expedition as a joint commander, the Umbrella of the Goddess 
vas riddled with arrows, two hundred cows were killed and Muslim sold~ 
iers bapa their shoes full of blood at the walis and the doors of the 
tenaple. — 

Akbar had to defend the appointment of his Finance Minister 
Todg@ Mall, a Hindu, by reminding his Muslim critias that they were 
all + aati the services of Hind: accountants in thelr own housee 
holds. The later sublimity of Akbar's conception, and the catholicity 
of his temprament and ideals were moulded by various influences. In 
his anxiety to do avay with religious discord in the Empire he made an 
attempt to bring about a synthesis _ ali the various religions know 
to him and styled it Tawhide-f-f[llahi. He thought it undesirable, 
therefore, that a comparatively young revel’ gion like Islam should be 
considered to possess the monopoly of truth and continie as the reli- 
gion of the State, He established in its place, a religion of hia own 
choice mown as the Din-i-Illahi. 

Even in the case of Dine-i-Tliahi, 1t was Akbar's policy not to 
impose his religion by foree upon his subjects. It was, therefore, 
confined te the sourt circle, and had just a few thousand followers in 
its fold. after the establishment of the Din-i-Illahi and on account 
of his spiritual awakening fho* akbar followed the policy of religious 
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toleration tovards his non-Muslia subjects. He renoved all restrict~ 
fons from the public religious worship of eee A Christian 
church was allowed to be built at Lahore and Thatta. Xkbar presented 
a golden Umbrella to the shrine of the fire goddess of Jawala Mukhi. 
Tt was but natural for a wonarch vho believed that there was truth in 
every religion and there was the same god every where, vhether he be 





worshipped in a church, a mosque, a temple, or a snynagogue, to treat 
all religions alike and ta give the followers of every faith complete 
freedom of conscience and worship. Contrary to the practiae which had 
existed since the advent of Islam in the country » Hindus were permite 
ted te perform public wrehip and to pre:ch their religion. Those 
Hindn sen, women and children who were foreibiy converted to ITalam 
vere allowed to go back to their ancestral reiigion, if they liked, 
"Being at this time seized with suspicions against some of the Mullah 
of Lahore, His Majesty ordered Gasi Sadr-ud-din, Lahori, a free think 
er and other ‘Mullahs’ such as Abdul Shalur Gent Mullah Muhammad 
Masgum, and others, to be banished from the oity."® Christians were 
further allowed to build churches and proselytise Hindis and Muslins 
to Christainity. 

Jahangir's accession had raised the hopes of orthodox Muslin 
Theologians for the restoration of Islam to the position which it had 
oceupied before Akbar who had dis-established it as the state religi- 
on, They tried to convert the new Smperor to their views so as to 
persuade him to reverse the ale” ba sectilari sede state that his 
great father had almost completed, The orthodox, seemed to have creat~- 
er faith in Jahangir than in Aibar. Jahangir maintained Christian 
service at Lahore, at the expense of the court and paid allowance to 
Christian Fathers. Ee leas no restriction on the public ceadietlenaae 
rt of the 1 for 3597 10 Maal: Pett 
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of religious festivals by Hindus anc himself participated in some of 
these such as Basant, Raksha Bandhan and Dushera. ‘This was in vogue, 
of course, wnen he was at peace but when he made war on Hindus and 
Christians, these considerations were sometimes given up, as when 
Jahangir visited Kangra, he decided to celebrate the first Muslims 
occupation of _ famous fort by deseerating the Hindu temple and 
glorified in it. The relations between the Hindus and Muslims in the 
time of Jahangir, on the whole, were however, cordial. ‘This is evide- 
enced from the fact that some of the Hind: shrines of Kangra and 
Muthrs continued ba ‘tract a large number of Muslim pilarits besides 
their Hindu votaries. 

Jahangir, though usually liberal and tolerant towards all 
Feli;ions, at times sanctioned repressive measures against the Shiahs 
Soon —— Jahangir's accession, it was reported to him that Shaikh 
Ibrahim had Been declared as a religious leader in the parganah of 
Lahore. He iad gathered together a large maber of Afghans as his 
followers. Jahangir ordered his to be brought before him; He was not | 
able to satisfy the Emperor and was thereupon ——n to a 
Parvez to be imprisoned in the fortress of Chunare gasi MNurullah was 
put to death on account of his being a notable Shia writer. Some of 
the Muslim theol@gians complained to Jahangir against Shaikh ahmed 
Sirhind., who head deputies and followers in every part of India that 
some Of his writings claimed to have risen te a atatus higher that 
those of the Caliphis. The Emperor thereupon called him from Sirhind 
and asked him to explain his position. The Shaikh was ultimately 
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imprisoned in the fortress of Gvalior, but he was released sowetine 
after and sent back to Sirhind with gifts. 

A Christian Church was built at Lahore during aoe reign. 
"Brahman and a Moor were converted at Lahore but in secret." Jahangir 
not only tolerated Christianity, but he also patronised it well. the 
Christian Fathers were paid from fs.3/- to 28.7/= dallys oceasionally 
he would give them mney for their services, and once at least to 
a the distress of the poor Christiang by a monthly grant of 

Re .50/-. | 
| Shah Jahan gave the real start to the trend that came to its 
full growth with his son Aurangzeb. He was an orthodox Muslin, He 
endeavoured to give his court an Islamic atmosphere.He abolished 
Bijada (Adoration), discontimed the Hindu practice of Tuldan,. the 
celebration of Hindu festivals at Lahore and important towns of the | 
Panjab. Hijri era to the state calendar wae restored. He began to 
celebrate at his court the Muslim festivals of the Id, Shab-i-Barat, 
Milad and Bara-Wafat in orthodox Muslim fashion. “hile his credece 
ssor3g used to have ‘Tika’ sign on the forehead from the Hindu Rajas 
at the time of their succession, Shai Jahan delegated this duty to 
his Prime Minister. He reimposed the *ilgrim tax on Finds. 

It was decided that only Muslims were to be recruited to the 
public offices, but this order dees not seem to have cone into foree. 
Even in the thirty five years of Shah Jahan's reign, out of a total 
number of ons hundred and forty one nannerers of about 1,000 to 7, 
still fifty two were the Hindus. Raja Rajrup of Nurpur was one of th 
In the revenue departaent besides the four provinétal Diwans, ranking 
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less exalted positions yet discharging equally responsible duties. Rai 
Sabha Chand was the Dewan of Lahore, In the 12th year Rai Makatid Dass 
was Divane-i-Tan and Devan-i-Sauytat. He — for souetine as the 
officlating reverme Minister in the 12th Year. Rai Chander Bian was 
officer-incharge of Dar-ul-Insha, the secretariat. 

In apite of this the Emperor spared no effort to propagate ani 
to establish the Isiam in the Land of the Pive Rivers. Ne ordered that 
the converted Kusiin girls should be restored to their fathers and the 
Hindus whe had eo thes must either pay heavy fines or bacome | 
Muslica themselves. But it was discovered that his order had not compe 
letely orapene this aystes of conversion to Hinduiem. Dalpat, a ii4ndu 
of Sirhind. had converted a Muslin girl, Zinab, given her the Hinéu 
name Ganga, and brought up their children as Hindus. He had dso conver 
ted one Musiis boy and six Muslim girls to Hinduiem. ahah Jahan got 
exasperated at this peraiatance and defiance of his orders. To put e 
stop to this practice and warn all future transgressors against the 
law, Dalpat's wife and chiidren were taken away from hin. He was sant- 
enced to death by mutation with the option that he could save hinself 
by Ngoeuias a Muslim. Dalpat did not submit and was eruelly put to 
death. 

When the %1ih ‘Rhtru Har Gobind took up his residenee at Kiratpur 
District Hoshiarpur, he succeeded in converting a large nunber of 
Muslims. Sonetizes before 1645 "Not a Muslim wae left between the Hill 
near Kiratpur and the frontiers of Tibet and Khotan. The Mughals cange 
uered Kiratpur in 1648 and it is possible they might have made some 
, re ne 2r 
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efforts in reconverting the sadn If it was a fact it appears 
that the Buperor might not have noticed it or overlooked it. 

During the days of famine in the Panjab in 1645-46 when people 
began to sell their children, Shah Jahan ordered that the sale price 
be paid by the state and the Muslim children me Poarares to their 
parents and Hindu ghildren brought up as Muslims."*fowards the end of 
his reign, we actually find his restraining the religious seal of 
Aurangseb and over-riding him in many important matters. It must, 
however, be admitted that Akbar's ideal of a eaERen eae Seeee 
although, only partially, was gradually being lost sight of.* 

Here came about the anti-climax te the liberal trend of Akbar! 
tines when Aurangzeb! s accession completed the process of reaction. 
He was not satisfied with the doings of his father and restored Islas 
to its original position as the religion of the State and made a 
sustained effort to convert India into a Muslim country. First of all 
he discontinued all the Hindu festivals. 

On April 9, 1669, it was reported to Aurangzeb that the Brahe 
mang of Sindh, Multan and Banaras were using their temples as schools, 
which attracted students, Hindus and Muslims alike, from great distane 
ces. “Orders in accordance with the organisation of Islam were sent to 
the governors of all the provinces that they should destroy the 
schools and tesples of the infidels and put an end to their ala al 
al activities as well as the practices of the religion of the Kafers." 

In a small village in the Sarkar of Sirhind, a ‘Sikh temple vas 
demolished and converted into a mosque, an ‘Imam wae appointed there, 
who was subsequently killed by the dikhs. Aurangzeb's relations with 
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the Sikhs are deait with under a separate chapter entitled, “The 
Sikhs and the Great Mughals". 

Conversion to Islam was encouraged in diverse ways under 
AuFangseb. The criminals who enbraced Islam were acquitted, and high 
government posts were conferred upon the converts wio were, vesides, 
rewarded in many other ways. All kinds of pressure was exerted on 
the Hind: population in order te compel at to embrace Islam. The 
Islemie law of justice was tightened with a view to compel the non- 
Muslims te abandon their ancestral religion and embrace Islan. Thus 
under Aurangzeb the State became 2 vigorous missionary institution 
and utilised its power and resources for the propagation of Islam, 
The policy or religious toleration introduced by Akbar in the sixte 
eenth century was completely given up during the later half of the 
seventeenth century and a countrywide conversion drive was let leose 
with concentrated fury at selected soints, with the result that the 
Mughal Empire was socially disrupted with a universal loss of syapae 
thy on the part of Hindus. Disintegration and dismemberment had set 
in due to the relentless preselyti sing seal that Aurangseb never 
ceased to evinee t111 his death, 





LIFE%- The Muslins were divided into four main classes. The 
first was the nobility or the ‘Mansabdars’ who were held in high 
esteem and held high posts in ofvil ané military departments. Their 
income was Wery large Dut hoarding waa alien to their nature and 
spending was their characteristic trait. These spendthrift ariatocrat 
who were almost al) Muslim lerds, enjoyed a Very luxcurious life. "A 
noble must have required servants almost by the hundred if we reckon 
his household on approximately the scales indicated by Abul Fasal, 
allowing four men for each elephant, two or three to each horse, 
crowd in the kitchen, two crowds of tent-pitchers, adequate transport 
torch-bearers, and all the other elements of a respectable 
estabdli a 

Tis Muslis aristocratic class was divided into two ssctions,. 

The first vas of the foreign ‘Anirs' who were further sub-divided 4 
two classest~ First, Turanis who cane from the north of the Oxus and 
were of the Zunnd sect and second, Iranis, who came from the south of 
the Oxus and belonged to the Shia sect. The other section was formed 
by the native nobles whe may also be divided into two sections, the 
Afghans, who ee the Mughals and, the Indian Musiias, who 
were born in Ind4a and were the Imperial servants and held high 
positions in civil and military departments. They were small in number 
but were highly paid and spent their earnings most extravagantly. They 
indulged in every kind of pleasure. Their greatest magnificence were 





their women quarters, for they had as many as three or four wives and 
sometines even more. Alcohol was their comion vice and many died of 
cdeneeel A true picture of this Muslim aristocracy is drawn by 
a contemporary “Suropean traveller in these words t= 

“They spend all they have in lumury keeping a vast number of 
servants, but above all of concubines. These being many every one of 
them strives to be belov'd above the rest, using a1] manter of allur 
ments, and caresses, perfumes and sweet ornaments. Sometincs to heige 
hten their masters’ lusts they give him compositions of pearl, gold, 
opius and amber; or else much wine that he may require company in bed 
Then some drive away the flies, others rub his hands and feet, others 
danee, others play on susic and others do other things; and hence it 
ie that for the most part they take the lawful wife's places; who site 
ting near her busband modestly winks at this affront; t111 she has an 
maitted to the cuse 
tody of eunuchs, but it is delivering up the sheep to the wivess so 
lascivious are the women. And yot they are excusable, because the 
husbands, though the, be peasants lie apart from their wives, and only 
gall them whes they have occasion." 

According to Moreland, this type of luxurious and voluptuous 
life led by the aristecracy adversely effected the economic condi tien 
of the country and the finaneial ruin of the aristocracy was tmminent. 
It had also an important bearing on the economic life of the officials 
as well as that of the common people. “The provinaial governors and 
other offieials had in practice very wide powers, and wien their 
rosources were running low it was on the peasant and artisans that the 
burden fell, so that there is no reason to question the substantial 
truth of the picture which “urnier draws of the misery of the masses 
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at the end of Shah Jahan's eae 

The middle class of the Muslims was comprised of the profess- 
fonals such as - scholars, religiousmen, lewer officials, serchants 
and traders. De Laet, who visited the Panjab in 1631, wrote that “the 
people of this class were leading quite a comfortable and peaceful 
life. The economie condition of the merchant class was better than 
that of others. Although their ene income was probably not Large, 
yet it was enough to meet their needs." 

The lower class, or the Muslim masses, were the real sufferers 
for they were the worksen, the labourers, the farmers, the petty shop- 
keepers, domestic servants and all the other lower grade workers. Their 
condition was exceedingly miserable as thu wages «ere very low. the 
workmen could hardly get a single meal a day, regularly. Their houses 
were wretched and practically unfurnished and they did not have suffi- 
cient covering to keep themselves warm in winter. They lived on a pla 
hardly above that of the aninals for they vere 111-clothed, i1l-fed 
and had dirty huts without any furniture. Their children a nake 
up to the age of twelve except for a loin cloth or a chain round their 
waist. Tavernier has depicted a moving picture of this class and write 
"By the way give me leave to tell you, that the country people have no 
other clothing than a plece of linen to hide their secret parts being 
mi serably poors for if their governors mow they a ee about 
them, they seise it either as their right, or by force." 

The Hindus were divided into their traditional four colasses.The 
mapliation of customary 





Brahmans secured their social supremacy by a oc 
lavs knewn as the Code of Mam. Next to this superior and priestly 
Glass was of the Kehatriyas who were generally know as the military 
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Glass. The class third was that of the Vaisyas or the Hindus who t | 
ed the herds, tilled the fields and carried on trade and the lowest 
Class was that of Sudras or the nenials. “among the Hindus, who farm 
the great majority, the caste system existed substantially as it 
exists today. The Sikhs at that time were regarded merely as a sect 
of Hindus*. Bhai Gurdas, a great scholar, and a contemporary of Shah 
Jahan, has given a graphie picture of the caste rigidity and the 
mutual jealcusies among the people of the Province. He writes that 
"The Hind:s and Muslims are divided inte four varanas; and into four 
sects; and, in seif-ceneiet nina de al each other and SFFOE ANCE » 
they enter into seaningless wringlings.* Socially the Hindus were 
further divided into a number of castws and sub-cagtes. sie twain 
dDasis of diversity of caste was the diversity of occupation. The o14 
division into Brahmins, Kashatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras and the Nlechhas 
(outeasts) whe were Below the Sudras, was but a division into the 
priest, the warrior, the husbandman, the artisan and the menialy and 
the move modern deVelopment wiich substituted trader for husbandsen 
as the seaning of Vaisyas. Thus sprang that tangled web of caste 
Festriations ani distinctions of ceremonial obligations, and of 
artificial purity and impurity, wiich had rendered the separation of 
occupation from descent so siow and so difficult in Hind: society, 
and which collectively constituted what is movn as caste. Circusste 
anges had raised the Brahmans to a position of extraordinnry power; 
and maturallys their teaching took _ form which tended most effeate 
ually to preserve that pover unismpared, 

The Hindus formed the majority of ths population. There were 
also many well-to@-de chiefs aaong thes. The lever branches of 
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administration, specially the department of revenue and finance, were 
manned by them. Tre ‘'khuts! 'Chaudharies* and 'Muqaddams’ were all 
Hindus. The principal merchants, businessmen and traders as vell as 
petty shopkeepers were moatly Hindus. ‘They had almost monopolized 


the banking and money-lending professions. The Hindu traders and 





money-lenders of Multan vere well-known throughout India. Hindu ‘ban 
jJaras' were attached to the armles, as, there being no regular commis 
zariat arrangements, the vrovisions to the Mughal troops vere sup lie 
by these hereditary nomad ssadieede "Supplies were provided by huge 
baazzars marching with the camp and by the nomadic tribes of Banjaras, 
whs made a profession of carrying grain to feed the armies. Monserrat 
was much fmoressed by the oo oe cheapness of provisions in the 
great camp on its way to the Indus,* 

The lowest class of society during this period wis that of the 
slaves and eunuchs. "Slavery was a recognised institution in Mughal 
India as it was every-where elae in the world.” Each of the Mughal 
officials kept a regular arny of servants, wretchedly paid, with their 
wages often in arrears, and generally honeats yet still better off 
thin the majority of the population on whom they preyed. Apart from 
those were the reguiar slaves, a class which vas continusualy reeruit- 
ed from prisoners of war, persons unable to pay the Government taxes, 
or who in faaine times sold themselves or were 902]: by their parents 
for bread. Sometines recurring famines resulted into heavy mortality, 
enslavement of children and horrible italian In 1646, scanty 
rainfall caused a famine in the Panjab. Shah Jahan ordered ten kitch- 
ens, for the distribution of cooked fod to ths established in the 
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provinoe and Syed Jalal was commissioned to distribute ten thousand 
rupees to the poor the destitutes. Children, who perforce, had 
Deen sold were ransomed by the goverrment and restored to their pare- 
nts. in February 1647, — Jahan sanctioned another thirty thousand 
rupees for relief measurese The condition of slaves was the nost 
condemnable, and unlike the time of the early Mislim kings, their 
progress was very restricted, However, the eunuchs were better off 
than the slaves since they were the personal and ‘Harem attendants 
of the nobles, governors and the Mughal Saperors. 

} Fei- The Panjab witnessed more important chinges in the 
religious life of the people, diring the period under our study. At 





this time Sirhind was the centre of a very orthodox rivivalisa among 
the Muslims, It was led by Shailh ahmad-ul-Faruqi as Sirhindi, born % 
1563-64, had an orthodox Sufie order. He claimed to unite in him the 
spiritual powers of all the religious orders of orthodox Islan. He 
was acclaimed as a saint, the revivalist and a renevator of Islam of 
the second MiLientun. He aimed at purging [slam of all heretical 
accretions, mong other things he bent his energies and talents to 
destroy the growth of Shiaig and Din-i-I[ilahi. | 
Thua in the ‘anjab at this time were born two religious n°ve- 
ments of great potentialities for good and evil4y second being the Sikh 
religion which has been dealt elsewhere, in detail, Each on its own 
way profoundly influenced the religious and political life of the 
people of the EZapire in general and those of the Panjab in particular, 
Akbar's liberal and enlightened policy of religious toleration 
had made Py healthy impression on Muslims and nonMuslins alike. The 
teachings of the Muslim “ufi-saints and the Catholic teachings of the 
S4¥h Gurus dow brougit about a closer understanding between the Mat 
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and the Hindus and had thus loosened the ever present tensions of 
religious ideolegy and beliefs. "Of course, sometime this atmosphere 
was ruffled by the intolerant acts of the successors of Akbar or by 
the unsympathetic attitude »f the high-broved Muslim nobles and the 
gagzis of the Panjab, yet, on the whole, the Hindus and the Muglims in 
lie ates and the towns had Segun to live as sons of the common 
soil.* 

Hindus and Muslims studied side by side in the same schools 
without any restrictions; the study of Persian language was made come 
pulsory in education at the inithative of Raja Todar Mal. The mutual 
exchange of words, thoughts and ideas, in art and literature, religt 
and wership and adoptions and inenrnoration in other flelds had set: 
All these ferees combined and cumulatively contributed to the cultura 
and social unity of the people during the reign of the Great Mughals. 
tach of the communities contributed to the literature of the other, 
enriching its vocabulary and ennobdling its outlook in life and letter. 
Ail these foreses, sich as the tolerant religious outlook of the Great 
Mughals, free exchange of thoughts of the Hindu-HMuslia Saints and 
Scholars, high ideal of brotherhood of mankind and fatherhood of a 
eonmon Jod set before the people by the Sikh Rirus, wille reacting on 
each other, brought the two co:minities closer merging them into a 
homogeneous whole, fiome of the places of worship of the ere auch 
as Farid Ganj~-i-Shakar of Pakpathan, Shah Daula of Jujrat, Baba Lal o 
‘i nei Batala, Sakhi Sarwar of Dera Ghasi Khan and duga Peer 
whe were comnon to both the comsunities, camcnted all the more their 
social and cujtural unity, The fairs and the festivals, dress, ams 
ments and the customs of the people of the Panjab which are described 
below, rather elaborately, will throw some light on the social and 
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cultural life of the people of the Panjab of the Mughal regime. 
The Great Mughals teok mich interest in social reforms. Akbar 
created administrative efficiency, and on humanitarian grounds, atte- 





mpted to combine the religious and social practices even though this 
was objected to by — and the Muslim orthodon, Jeetere. He dige 
couraged chilé marriage and permitted widow marriages among the Hindis 
SATLt-4 Hindu widew (Sati) was burnt alive on her husbar 
ther according te or against her wili,though a husband wag never sub- 
jJectid to such a sacrifice in case his wife passed away.Guru Nanak had 
emphatically raised his voice and preached against this dogtdstabie 
practice among the Hindus; "A ‘Sati’ is not she who burneth herself 
on the pyre of her spouse.’ *Nanaks a ‘Sati? is she who dieth with 






d's pyre, whee 


sheer shock of oceans 

Guru Amar Das prohibited the thai of tati among his folie 
overs by persuation. sibar also prohibited sati, he was, however, un- 
able to eradicate it completely. In the foothills of the Himalayas, 
some of the Muslim converts had retained the Hind: custome of 'oatit 
and female infanticide, Jahangir made these practices a capital off- 
ence,Shah Jahan alga prohibited 'Sati’ and Aurangzeb similarly issued 
an edict in 1664,forbidding this practice, but his government was powe 
efless te enforce the prohibition everywhere in the face of popular — 
opposition by the —— Hindus. Even then the Mughals had a congi- 
erable check over it. Burnier, an EHuropean traveller who stayed in 
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6." @ mdi women were appy that the Muslims became the master of 
India,to deliver them from the tyranny of the Brahmans,who always 
desired their deaths, because the widows being never burnt without 
all their ornaments of gold and silver about thes,and under the re- 
ligious ceremony none except them could have the power to touch 
their ashestwho never failed to pick up all that was precious from 
the remains of the widows. However,the Great Mughals and other Musle 





— ee ordered their governors of the provinces to employ 
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India for twelve years, has given a vivid picture of this evil pract~ 
ice in these words "The Mahowetans, (Hohammadans) by whom the country 
is governed are doing all in their power to suppress the barbdrous 
custom. They do not, indeed forbid it by a positive law, because it 
is a 2art of their policy to leave idolatorous population, which ie 
much more numerous than their own, in the free exercise of its relig- 
ion; but the practice is checked by indirect means. No woman can 
sacrifice herself without permission from the governor of the provine 
in which she resides, and he never grants it until he shall have 
ascertained that she is not to be turned aside from her pur po set ta 
accomplish this desirable end the goVernor reasons with the widow and 
makes her enticing promises; after which, if these methods fail, Re 
sometimes sends her one hie women, that the effect of their regamon 
strances may be tried." 

~OSTTION OF LOMANs@ The position of woman was not as high as it was 
in ancient India. No woman was allowed to enjoy an independent status. 
When wimarried, she had to be under the strict supervision of her 





parents, after marriage under that of her husband and after her huse 
band's death under her grown up sons. The Sikh Gurus had raised the 
prestige of woman equal to that of man when they preached and pres- 
eribed to respect the female. Guru Nanak was a strong advocate of the 
cause of woten whom the Brahmanical priest and society had reduced to 
a state of subjugation. "It is by woman that we are conceived and 
from her that we aro born", said he "It is woman we befriend an 
is she who keeps the race goinge..ewhy Gall her low whom are born 
Kings and great men ?* Woman, he declared was not my inferior to 
man but had equal status and responsibility before dod. 

*Pardah’ system among the women of India existed long before 
the advent of the Muslins into India. According to Mrs. Frieda HoDass, 
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4% arose alongwith the division of sePrsong inte high and low castes 
and a sechusion of women became the hallmark of aristocracy. NreN.C 
Mehta has further supported this view that it wis, of course, untrue 
that Islam brought the Pardah into India. Seclusion of women could be 
traced in all anelent communities and it was particularly among the 
aristocracy during the palmy days of Hindu civilisation. Indian Muge 
lims followed the ee of the country and adopted the previlling 
hell mark of gentility. 

However, it is also entirely untrue that the 'Parda' system is 
of Indian origin. Asaording to the Quran, the women can move about but 
they have to cast down their eyes and to conceal those parts of their 
a are apt to excite passions, and not to display their orna- 
ments. The Muslim wonen of India, did not enjoy the saz:e privilege 
and position of the Arab women in India. They occupied a subordinate 
position, and were subjected to the will of their polygamous husbands. 
As any free born Muslim could marry at least four wives at a time, no 
vouian in a Muglim household could elatm to be the mistress of her 
house. 

The women in ancient India were excluded from mixing with men. 
They did observe a certain amount of 'Pardah' by using a veil which 
now passes under the name of ‘Ghunghat! (covering one's face with a 
Gloth) and at times it was quite as rigid, elaborate and institution- 
alised as it was during the Muslim Porind 6n account of the meeting of 
different cultures, when the Muslims came int» India, they brought 
with them their own ideas about 'Pardah', which they had borrowed from 
the Iranians in comon with several other institutions, 
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The position of women under the Mughals can be sumed up that 
the masses, consisting mostly of peasant women, moved about freely 
without wearing any vell or shrouds wistscever; they did not ifve in 
seclusion and observed only ‘Ghunghat'. The respectable ladies went 
about in liters called 'Dolis! which were carried sometines by two 
sometimes by four Kahars (Noli bearers), accompanie’ by their tale 
servants or eunuchs. The women of the middle class used sie hte io 
garments, covering their heads and coming down to their anklets. 
DELNESs~ The use of intoxicants, particularly the liquor, ie prohibit 
ed in Islam, but in defiance of the yarania injuneticns, Upper Class 
Muslims vere intemporate and were fond of wine. The religious heads, 
the Ulamas too were not free fron this evil. The Pathan Kings were 
addict to opium and poppy seeds drink, All the Mughal Omperors drank 
heavily except MATAR EMASy ane it was but natural, that the wbjects 
should follow their rulers, Jahangir, a he himself crank “ney 
prohibited the drinking of vine and Ghang, and suppressed gambling 
altoge thar. | 
S34%= The influence exercised by the Mughals in transforming the 





national dress of the Panjab was of no mean order and a marked change 
was wrought out in it, Gradually the peopla of the Panjab inculeated 
f liking and preference for Muslin sostuue becaune Lt wan the dress 
of their new masters, In sompliance with certain rules and the etique- 
ette of the Mughal Darbar and courts, people had to adopt the Mughel 
costises which were prescribed for offieial and ceremonial occasions 
and gradually the use of such dress became a fashion with then, 

The Mughals had a special taste for cotton and silk and they 
preferred these fabrics @6 flimay gause like stuffs which were in 
fashion with the native aristocracy. The nobles Dound their beards 
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wih a scarf called 'Romali' and they tied round their waist a cubit 
leng white doth with a red border, They also wore a white wrapper 
above that. 

These garments were presented by the chiefs to the Saperors 
as “Nasrang* (offerings) and were alse often bestowed by the latter 
upon the high officials of their court as robes of honour. ‘This was 
ene of the reason on aceount of which ail these garments gained popu 
aarity among the people and in course of tine, became the popular 
dyess of the Mughal period. These garments renained in vogue til] the 
advent of the British rule and even ister. A complote costume of the 
period is given belows~ | 





Kauohiya - A ag without lining, of the Indian form. Formorly 
i¢ t , and waa tied on tne Left side. akbar had order 
ed it to be bi with a round skirt and te be tisd on the right side. 
It required seven yards and seven girihs, and five girihs for the 
binding. The price for making 2 plain one varied from one rupee to 
three rupeess but if this coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, 
from one to rand three quarters rupees. Beside « tuiegal' of 
silk was required, 


a. pene Desbvaa - A adoat open in front was of the same fora, but tied in 
front. 1% was sometinag sade without strings. 


3-Tha Datahs ~ A coat with lining, required six yards and four girihe 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, nine 
girihs for the border. The price of waking one varied from one to 
caves rupees. One misqal o* silk was also required, 


o ah-aiidsa @- The royal stiteh coat or Shast-“hatt (for sixty 
jad sixty ornamental stitches per irih. Tt had eid 
; “aouble lining, and wassonetines waded and tted. The cost of its 
making was two rupeos ur yard. 








Sugeaod ~ Required one fourth seer of cotton and two Game of silk 
fr sewed with Sakhiya stiches, (back atitching) the price of making 
one was s eight rupees; and that with ajida stiches cost four rupees. 


6. the } <A <a - It was prepared from cotton and silk, and required three 
ourtn of a seer of park peal The cost of making was two rupees. 


7eahe_Spha_° which was generally called jJama~yi-pumbad&r, was a wadded 
eoat. 3% required one sear of cotton and two mashas of silk. Tho prie 
was ome rupees to a quarter-rupese, 


§. The - was a coat wider and lenger than the Gaba, and contained 
moro Vadding. It required seven gaz of stuff, six yards of lining, 
four girihs binding, nine for bordering, two Basan a seers cotton, 
three yer silk. Price was froma one half to ona and one half rupee. 
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ardi = It had no binding and was open ir front. Some put butt 
to ite It was worn over the coat and required five yards, twelve girt 
hes stuff; five yards and five girihs linin;, fourteen girihs buerder — 
one geer sotton, one masha silk and the price was from a quarter te 
one Fuped. 


10.The. Tal Rid - Tt resembled like "Yapanji" i.e. a rain coat, but was 
more comfortable and becoming. It required nine yards ani six and a 
half girih stuff, the same quantity of lining, six washas of silk and 
one seer cetton. It was made both single and Souble. Tha price was 
from one half to two rupees. 





enema ~ It wae made of broad cloth, ov woollen stuff or wax 

oi mich was very light and petty. The rain could not go through 
it. rt required gix yards stuff, five girihs binding, two mashas sil 
~The price of making one of broad cloth was rupees two of worl and ru, 
ees one and a half of way aloth. 


alvar (Drawer) - It wars sade of all Ulinds of stuff, single, 

ided. It required three yards, eleven giriha cloth six 
girihs for the her through which the string ran, three yards and five 
girih lining, one and a quarter masha silk, halt secr cotton and the 
price was fr on 








four anmaag to eight annaned 

The trousers worn by the people during the pre-Islamic period 
made room for the 'Pajama’, a more stvlish and close fitting garment 
ami later it took the shape of ‘Snalwar' tied by string with | 
at the waiste. The high heeled slippers wars sudstituted by the neel- 








less ones and tha so called ‘Jamah' (coat) bocame a part of the ustial 
court dress which in the early Mughal period raached down to the mes 
but later want all the way down ta Me ankles. The ‘Nadri‘é wear was 
invented by Jahangir, which was a rebe of honour usually granted to 
sone of his favourite courtiers. Dirban (Pagri) waa the greatest 
contribution of the great Mugtials to the people cf the Panjab, and it 
became the favourite head dresne 

The dress of the middle elase and the other people was very 
poor. In the case of soldiers, labourers and ordinary nen, it included 
a ploce of cloth for the head and a string tied round the waist with 
a cloth about the size of a napkin (a Langoti) hiding the private 
parte. Ssbar Nas describe’ thig dress in a contemptuous term in his 


memoirs. 
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It is very difficult to describe minutely the dress of the 
noble women, because they lived in a strict 'Purdah'. the paintings oe 
most of the eminent ladies of the Mughal court wre not found or are 
Jacking in details. However, it is evident from the portrait of Nur 
Jahan that she wore close fitting trousers and a bodice coming down 
to the end of the ‘shalwar'. The female dancers dressed themselves in 
full shirts of the flimsiest material with a long jJougy ‘Sari’ and a 
tight fitting todies with long sleeves. 

The ordinary women's dress consisted of three garments, the 
legs up to waist were covered with 'Shalwars' generally known as 
‘suthans’ (Pajamas) or petticoats (Ghagra). On the body was worn the 
short jacket called Kurti or scholi or a ionger jacket kno wn as Kurta 
or Chola. The head was covered with a *Chaddar' or 'Dopatta’ which 
was wrapped round the body also. It seems that the use of ‘Sari’ and 
Petticoat was also continued ty the women. The girls, like boys, had 
not much to wear, even up to the age of tvelve. 


ENTS1= The use of varied and profuse Jewellery for extra orname- 





ntation was in vogue. The '’amarband' an ornament for the waist was 
commonly used by both the sexes. For the rest it may be mentioned 
that almost every part of the bedy <n which some one or other ornanca 
conld possitly tbe fixed or hung, was fittingly adorned, Anklets, 
bracelets and armlets rivalled necklaces, collars and girdles, sinee 
the former added to masculine vigour. The nose ring is a Muslis 
contriltution to Indian women's face ornaments. ‘The Muslins made ear~ 
rings much lighter but more brilliant and valuable than before. The 
use of betel or >an, to colour the lips as well as to sweeten the 
breath and of henna to colour the >alms, nails and finger tips of 
hands as well as nails and soles of feet of women became common, The 
henna was also used to dye grey beards, moustaches and hair. The 
children of the rich wore gold or silver bells and chains round their 
waists. The shoes of the nobles were of velvet or red leather and 
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they took eff their shoes when they enterod the palace. 

FOORs- The upper classes and partiqulariy the Mugha? nobles used to 
take very rich diet. It is said that a large mimber of dainty dishes 
were taken both at lunch and at dinner. Meat of different varieties 
ami of Various tastes was prepared daily. Fresh and dry fruits vere 
freely consumed, Drinking was very much prevalent in those days. To- 





bacco and ice were also used by the people. But the fnod of the lowe 
classes and particularly of workers and peasants was very poor, It 
consisted of dry bread which was taken either with cooked pulse or 
vegetables or butter and milk. “when they est it, they stir it with 
the ends of their fingers ™ melted butter which is the usual food of 
the soldiers and poor people.* says Tavernier, However, the diet of 
peasants and workers might have been some Chapetis, a lump of Jaggari 
or an onion and pickle (achar), some pulses and vegefables. It may 
be added that the use of butter milk (Lassi) wags common, 


SMUSEMENTS3=- There were many amusements and pastimes in which the 





Mughal Baperors took great interest and their example was also follo 
ed by the people of the Panjab. Of indoor games, ‘Shatranj* (Chess) 
and Chaupar, the games played with dice or kowarls (shells) on a 
piece of cloth or board, were very popular with the aristocrats and 
commoners alike, Fine arts, such as music, dance and painting were 
other indoor entertainzents, whieh were vopular with the people. As 
regards the outd:or recreation, the great Mughals showod spectal 
interest in munting, chariot racing, pigeon flying gladiatorial comb- 
ats, elephant fights, and swimming. Chougan (Polo) and coek fighting 
were also very popular. Gambling was also a source of recreation. The 
*Chandalemandal' was another amongst the popular outdoor pastines and 
even the women joined their men in revelry with freedom, 'CGamargahs' 
was the greatest amusement of the Mugnal Emperors. the important 
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aspeets of the social life of Muslim Indig were Rasas and Baza or 
warfare and social intercourse ee 
FESTIVALS AND FALRGt~ Temperamentalgy, the people of the Land of the 
Five Rivers have been extremely fond of fairs and festivals. The cry@- 
stal clear water of the rivers and the cool bracing breeze of the 
Himalayas and the hot sun shine of Jeth and Har (May and June) bring 
about a metamorphosis in the minds of the people, From times imsenor | 
the people of the province have felt the impact of many cultures and, 
thus, gradually acquired a lively disposition, vigour and sportive 
nature. The people of no other part of the gicbe eelebrate their fairs 
and festivals with as much ecstasy and enthusiam as the peovle of the 
Panjab. 

Varied fairs and festivals were held in different places of 
the Panjab, but Dewali, Dushehra, Pasant Panchai, Lohri, Ram Naumi, 
Rakhi, Saisakhi, Shivratari, etc., were very old Hindu festivals and 
were celebrated in every corner of the province, The Muglins had their 
own festivals and, thus, the nuzber of such celebrations had increased 
enormously. The religious toleration of the Muslim Sufis contributed | 
the sinilitude of Hindu and Muslim festivals. Hindu festivals were 
always accompanied by a great bustle and noise of merry makers and 
revellers who played music, 

Because of the liberalism and sonastic propaganda of the Sufie 
and also on account of the eagerness of the Muslims to participate 
in Hindu festivals, the Hindus began to take part in Muslim festivals 
Viste Ideul-Fitar, Ideul-Zatfi, Nauros, Shab-i-Barat and Muharram, and 
began to find pleasure in thes. Akbar the Great, imparted grandeur 
to the festivals and faire of the Hindus and the Muslims, when he 
ordered their celebration by the government dignitaries as well 
at the behest of His Majesty. The description of festivals and fairs 
Sg .,¢2588) 9r.a87 * 
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rejoicings. 

The city of Lahore was the centre of these festivities on all 
such occasions whenever the Emperors were there. ‘The loveliness of 
all the buildings there was enhanced by gorgeous and tasteful decora- 
tions and by extensive illuminations. The courtiers and other dignie 
taries of oity used to appear in splendid garments under a spacious 
canopy with deep fringes of gold. ‘The Emperors who wore diamonds, 
pearls and other precious stones, too, added to the splendour of the 
occasion. In the absence of the Mughal Emperor, the governors of 
Lahore used to participate in these festivals with all the seal. 

The Muslims and Hindus wearing gorgeous dress assembled with 
the set intention of making merry. There used to be stalls of sweet- 
meats, children’s play things, toys, fruits and satables of every 
conceivable variety. The swings (Jhulane) were a co7mon feature ther 
The jugglers entertained the multitude with their performances; the 
acrobats, snake charmers and other necromancies displayed their skill 
while fiddlers, harpers, pipers, drusmers, perform:rs on the guitar 
and other musical instrunents contributed in no small degree, to the 
pleasure of the audience. r 

All these festivals were celebrated all over the Panjab. Baise 
akhi was celebrated at Amritsar, Kartarpur, Eminabad and at all other 
important towns situated on the river banks, The people celebrated 
all these festivals with the same zeal and grandeur in small towns 
and villages as their counterparts did in the cities, In the rural 
areas alms were distributed to the faqire and free kitchens vere 
started with the funds voluntarily contributed by the people to 
provide meals to those who came frox distant places. This practice 
of voluntary contribution of funds developed into offerings in 
honour of the Muslim or the Hindu saints, on their shrines, where 
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the festivals or the fairs were held. 








AGRI CULI URE %=- During the Mughal Beriod, the main source of the 
wealth of the Panjab was agriculture. Natural fertility of the soil, 
adequate rainfall and the availability of other irrigation facilitie 
es combined together to bring on top this province from the point of 
View of agricultural production, Land yieldéd so much that net only 
the requirements of the province were met, but foodgrains were also 
exported to other parts of the country, 

Panjab's superiority in the field of agriculture was primarily 
due to the fertility of the soil as well as the abundance of rainfal. 
Hovever, besides the natural factors, human contribution could not be 
ignored, ‘The interest showed by the Mughal Emperors in effecting 
improvements on the means of irrigation and giving impetus to the 
adoption of better methods of cultivation played no lcss part to make 
Panjab the granary of India. Although in some parts of the “anjab, 
rainfall was fairly sufficient, others did not have this benefit. Sim- 
dlariy fertility of the soild varied from place to place. To be more 
precise, hills and sub-szontane tracts of the province had sufficient 
rainfall but it diminished rapidly as the distance from the hills 
increased; so much so that Mussafargar> and Multan Districts had only 
five and seven inches of rainfall respectively.In the words of Babar 
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"Many though ite towns and cultivated lands are, it nowhere has rune 
ning vaters. Even wierd, as far as sone towns, it is practicable to 
convey water by digging channels, this ia not done. For not doing it 
there may be s:VeTal reasons, ane being that water is not ali a nece- 
ssity in quitivating crops and orchards. autumn creps grow by the 
downpour of the rains themselves; and strange Lt is that spring crops 
grow even when no rain falls. To young trees water ia nade to flov 
by means of buckets oF a wheel. They are given water constantly dure 
ing two or thres years; after which they need no more. Seme vegetabe 
des are watered constantly." The Nughal Gaperors took upon themselves 
the responsidllity to provide irrigation facilities in the areas where 
yainfall wae insufficient, Besides digging canals and channels, they 
enoouraged the sinicing of wells. ve shail discuss these measures in 
Getalil later. 

During the period which preceeded the advent of the Mughals ther 
was no officeient revenue administration and the prosperity of the cult 
ivator was denendert on the gocdwill of the king, ‘The revenue was 
arbitrarily assessed at the time of each harvest and it was collected 
with severity. The belligerent forces destroyed the crops. But the 
Mughal rule provided the cultivators an atmosphere of comparative 
tranquility. The drest Mughale considered that the prosperity of the 
aountry diresctiy dapended on the prosperity of the cultivators. Araies 
were «trictly forbidden from destroying the standing crops, and they 
were ant allawed to commit any transgressions while marehing through 
the country. The cultivation in the Panjab completely recovered from 
its decadent condition of the Sultanate period. Many a village and 
town cropped up. 

As mentioned above, the Kughal Emperors took great inte- 
rest in the improvement of irrigational fseilities to the cultivators, 
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Waste land was reclaimed, wells were sunk, tanks were constructed and 
four canals were opened to give an impetus to agriculture, Munshi 
Sujan Raf writes that "Near Shahpur have been taken out of this river 
(the Ravi} a reyal ennal which goes to the garden of *halamar in 
Lahore, a second canal which goea to the pargsna of Pathan (Pathan 

a third which goes to the Pargana of Gatala and a fourth which goes 
to the Pargana of sates alta (Haibatpur Patti). These canals de zgo0d 
to the crops of the mahals." Among other methods of irrigation, ther 
were the Parslanewheele which drew vater from the wells by means of a 
chain of earthen wares fastene!? to a rope. This heed of irrigation 
was Very much prevalent vhen Babar conquered India. The Great Mughal 
alwayea aided the peasants for digging wich wells or to sink tanks. 
Jenerally, in 311 the places of habitation there were the common 
pastures of the agriculturists and there was no difficulty in feeding 
the cattle. 

The agriculture of the Mughal Panjab, however, was handicapped 
in its human contribution. ‘The veaker etamina of the peasant, devite 
alised by under-feeding ant the frecront famines gave pocurring set 
back with the result that improvement was not commensurate with the 
interent taken shd efforts uade, In the matter of the methods of 
euitivation, the quality of the eeed and the use of improved type of 
implements, therefore, not such headway was made. It ie in this 
context that Moreland wrote, “India did not experience between 1600- 
1906 an agricultural revolution such as in some other countries 
le ss aduna = Sarkar »PP.1 a 
2 ne. ore, Dipa pur and those parts, . oe water By mean of a 

wheel. They make two circles of ropes Fong enough to suit the depth 
sieceat" a‘tapen’ afta tae Sota aeanened pts te got 
ever the well wheel. At one end of the wheel~axle a socond wheel 
is fixed, and close (qash) to it another on an upright axle. This 
last vheel the tuliocok turns; its teeth catch in the teeth of the 
secami, and thus the wheel with the pitchers is turned. A trough 


is set vhere the water eapties froa _ pitehers and from this the 
water is conveyed everywhere. "( Baburngmag-Vol. IT Beveridge sP .496) 
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coincided with the adoption of a policy of enclosure, or followed on 
the development of the modern ocean borne commerce... «The changes since 
AKbar’s time have indeed been numerous, and some of them have been 
important, but they have not sufficed to transform the system as a 
whole aven at present. The plough and the ox, the millets and rice, 
the pulses and oilseeds and the whole tradition of the country side 
iink ts with the —o century and with earlier times in the 
history of the people. * 

The land was cultivated by small holders, the substantial cap- 
italist farmer being practically non-existent, Agricultural labour 
was generally immobile. Poor as the peasant was, there was little to 
tempt him away from His village, so long as his village could supply | 
hie food, There was also a large number of landless labourers who 
wore practieally serfs, tied to the land, in a condition of periodical 
slavery to a oultivators who fed and clothed them in return for 
their labour. 

PS GROWNs- The Spring harvest of the Suba of Lahore produced, wheat 
Catal Vetches, Indian Vetches, Barley, Adas, Safflower, Poppy, Pothee 





rhs, Linseed, Mustard seed, Arzan, Peas, Carrots, Onions, Femngreek, 
Persian Water Melons, Indian Water Melons, Cummin and Ajwain and the 
Autumn harvest produced, Sugarcane (paundah), Common Sugarcane, Dark 
coloured rice, Common rice, Xalt, Mash, cotton, Moth, dal, Turiya, 
AFgzan, Indogo, Hinna, Hemp, Potherds, Kacharah, Pan, Singharah, oe 
sia tian, Mandwah, Sesame, Shamakh Mung,Kori and Turmeric, 


Le bndia at the Death of Acbar-Viore [anc Pe lOL 
"‘Tnevenot whe ‘ d4a in 1666 4.D. has given the contemporary 
ploture of the : rovinee ‘of the Panjab about the Se ee rodue 
Oe. He says "Lahore (Panjab) is one of the largest and nost abund- 
ant provinces of ory e vivers that are er! et: render it extrem-. 
ely fertile, it yields all that is necessiry for life, rice, as 
well as corn and fruits are plentiful there, there is pretty good 
seas — og pe best of all Indostan." 

Me inc ¥ ans eo Ee Ge hha .¢ =Badan,Powel ipod’ 
Se ALD-LnAkpari~VOleli gp aFrett,? «119 
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The Spring harvest of the Suba of Multan produced, wheat,Cabul 
Vetches, Barley, Adas, Safflower, Poppy, Potherbs, Linseed, Mustard 
seed, Arzan, Peas, Carrots, Onions, Fengreek, Persian misk melons, 
Indian musk melons, Cumin, Kur rice and Ajwain. For the purpose of 
cultivation the Panjab was 41vided into reveme assesament cireles, 
Getails of which are given ir ijppendix-B, 

'g3@ The forests of the Panjab, were of two categories, the 
forests of the plains and those of the hills. For the most part the 
forests of the plains were mainly known as dry forests, growing in 





tracts of seanty rainfall and poor, sandy and often salt-impregnated 
soll, In these forests the characteristic trees were the tamarisk or 
frash, the leafless caper or Karil, the jand, the van and a few 
acacies of the spacies known as kikar and babul. Forests of this typ 
interspersed with large treeless wastes, occupied extensive areas in 
the Lahore, Montgomery, Multan, Chenab, Jhelum and Shahpur Districts. 
In the Central Panjab, large tracts covered with dhak (Sutea frondsa) 
were common. As these forests approached the hills, became richer in 
species and gradually blend with the deciduous forests of the lower 
Himalayas, while to the south and west they gave place to the deserts 
of Rajputana and Sindh. On the banks and islands of rivers and wheree 
ever water was near surface, the sheeshasa often became gregarious. The 
shisham (Dalbergia Sissos) and other thornless trees were planted on 
sides of the reads and other paths. 

The Saltra (Shorea robustal) was found in the suall submontane 
forest of Kalesar in Ambala, in the Bilaspur state and in a few scate 
tered areas in Kangra District. ‘The rocky hills of the Salt Range and 
Kata-chitra were in parts covered with an open forest, in which the 
Olive (Olea cuspidata) in‘ the Phulai (Acacia modesta) were the 
principal trees. 

The hil" forests fell into groups classified by their elevat~ 
fone Below three thousand feet were composed of scrub and bamboo, 
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whieh were mainly found in Kangra District. Between two thousand and 
five hundred and five thousand feet of elevation the Chil-pine (Pinus 
longifolia) was the principal tree. ‘These forests were mainly found 
throughout Kangra, Kohuta tahsil of Rawalpindi District and in the 
Lower portions of the valleys of Kulu, Bashahar and the Bliaspur stat 
Retween the elevation of five thousand and eizht thousand feet oesure 
red a true sone of the valuable deodar tree (Abies vebbiana) 2 the 
spruce (Picea Morinda) and treos of various deciduous species. 

; Tnliike today the Panjab under the Great Mughals was full of 
forests, as the cultivation was not carried out based on scientific 
methods like teday; hence the forests were grown in abundance, The 
Great Mughals had to take special measures to protect the people from 
the robbers who always took shelter in those thick jungles. At least 
there were two such forests in the Panjab which “ure always the places 
of refuge for the lawless and the rebels such ae Lakid jungle situate 
in the Sarkar of Dipalpur and the other Kahnuwan in Gurdaspur Distr’ — 
Munshi sujan Rai writes about the former that “In the rainy season 
the rivers Biah (the Beas) and Sutlej reach the sahal of this Sarkar 
and extend bread and deep for leagues together over the mrface of th 
land, and all the parts of this territory are submerged, the deludge 
of Noah seems to be acted again here every year, When the water sube 
sides, ao sany jungles spring up all over this land, owing to the 
great moisture and dampness, that a pedestrian has great difficulty 
in travelling. For this reason, this country is called the Lakhi 
jungle. The wicked men of this lain, owing to the assistance of the 
river (which flowa in many streams by the dwellings of the inhabitane 
ts of these tracts) and the shelter afforded by the impassable jungle, 
which is in leagues in length an? breadth, become anbuscaders, high- 
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waynen, and thieves. The hand of the Imperial commanders cannot reach 
the chastesiment and destruction of these eeu As regard the 
Kahruwan, it was also a great sporting place for the Mughal Emperors 
and the nobles. This was called 'Chhamb* which runs almost the whole 
length of the tahsil of Gurdaspur from Pandori Bainsan on the north 
of Bert on the south» close under the old high bank or ‘dhaia’, as 
it was leecally termed, 

These forests were a great source of enjoyment for the Great 





‘Mughals, which they used as hunting grounds, There were many more 
hunting places in the Panjab where the Mughal Emperors held regular 
*‘Jamargahs’,. In 1566, Akbar, wille staying at Lahore organised a 
grand battue, when fifty thousand beaters were employed for a month P 
to drive in all the game within a space of ten miles in circumference 
It was again in May, 1578 when Akbar was encamped at Bhera, situated 
on the left bank of the Jhelum when in such a forest ‘Qamargah’ was 
arranged, “in the course of which the game within a circumference of 
_— forty-fifty miles was to be ringed in by a multitude of beate 
era.” This tradition was followed by Jahangir and Shah Jahan. The 
nobility had made hunting a the more a fun and such hunts had bece= 
me Very popular in the Panjab. 

All these forests were regarded as fuel and fodder reserves 
and some closed forests were cpemed to grasing in times of draught. 





When the Arabs stopped the transhipment of goods through the 


le _ ; eT 
- id  oLetky 402 
ae t was se Mar ses of wan that the firet Ghallu-ghara 
( Bloody Carnage) of the Sikhs took place in 1746, when Yahiya Khan, 
the governor of Lahore had over taken the Sikhs, seven thousand 
2 vere ki lied and three pea were taken prisoners. 
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Red Sea in the seventh century, the trade once again had to be Giver~ 
ted through the Black Sea, Harat and Kabul, This was a welcome oppo- 
rtunity for the traders net only to rehabliitate thelr economy, but 

ta open up new markets for thelr merchandise in India. As a regult 

of this there was a phenomenal increase in trade and important commee 
¥Gial centres like conetatinople and fabul became the hub of activity 
am also the headquarters for soldiers of fortune. Qandhar Pase vite 
nessed a contimial flow of trade into India and in fact becane a fort 
of commercial artery a ae goods free the countries in the north te 





as far down as Lahore. 

The second route which passed through Multan and gandhar linke 
ing up India end Persia had been established during the arab conquest. 
Now both the routes began to be exploited to their fullest capacity. 
But considering the diffieuities and restrictions whieh tracers had to 
fuse in these days of highway robberies, open and unashased Violence, 
mication, it is 
indeed surprieing that so many werchants anc traders were still abroad 
on these routes the year round. These pligrins of profit syabolised 
cormeraial daring which in these days was a rare phonomenon, 

There was yest another route which linked India with Tibet and 
western China. It ran through the Panjab and Xashmir, and carried a 
Vast section of trade. However, the king of Tibet, raalising the 
potential dangers of a long and indefensible trade Boute decided te 
seal it off. Te invasion of his country by Shah Jahan had brought 
home to him the idea of paralysing these trade channelea. Meanvhile 
internal trades continued to flouriah along the traditional rivers and 
road routes, practicaily in the same way as during the Hincu tines, 
The Muslim kings particularily the great Mughals had of eairse given a 
kind of solidarity to these commercial transactions, with the result 





poor means of transport, and insecure lines of sonm 
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that the Imserial eapital of Delhi and the provineial metropolis like 
Multan and Lahore expanded. The main internal routes of the Panjab 
which were in vogue during the reign of the Great Nughals are dealt 
with, elsewhere, under the caption "Important Trade Routes". | 
Naturally with the acceleration of trade,these comzercial sent- 
res which housed fros a quarter to a half million people, becane in 
due course, showwindows of the East. there was an unparalleled cone- 
entration of wealth, in a few cities which provided an incentive to 
many 2 veatern adventurer. The capitals contimed to attract the 
wealth and skill from the outlying areas, demiding other coumereial 
towns ani centres of talent and imovledge, That is why during the 
period of the Great Mugials the importance of those smaller centres 





dwindled for they were progressively impoverished, 

A large Variety of articles such as cotton, silk, woollen fabe 
Fios, beads, yarn, indigo, salt, sugar, opium, borax, lac, sealing wax 
etc., constituted Indian exports whilst the imports consisted largely, 
ef horsea, luxury goods, curious and fabulous which the Mughal rulers, 
devoted to dalliance and ostentatious display, loved to acquire. Lahor 
anc Multan thus emerged as the important bustling centres of trade and 
conser ee. 


Despite all the progress, oc 





mercial expansion was, however, 
seriously restricted. As was cormon the world over, thefts and high- 
way robberies were the order of the day. Conveyance was effected by 
means of pack-animals, as the roads were not fit for vehicles, wille 
the danger of theft and violence was usually too great to permit of tr 
passage Cf small or unprotected convoys, Merchants were, therefore, 
aocustased to wait at the recognised starting-points until a sufficient 
oumbar had gathered to form an effective caravan, one which would be 
able to resist attack. ‘Thay had to wait for a considerable long tine. 
Honrique, for instance, having missed a caravan at Multan, found he 
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would have to wait six months for the next. Fortunately for hin, a 
noble man with a large following was setting out for Tran, and he was 
able te join the party. It is thus clear that ordinary mereantile 
caravans were few and far between, as indeed was commonly the case in 
large parts of western Asia at that time. Isphani, the author of Haj 
Baba, has given the real picture of that age more clearly, 

We lonely road was safe, trade caravans wera set upon and life 
was held cheap. ‘The sajority of the road guards or watchmen were 
above reproach but were unable to cope with the menace. However, 
of them stooped to blackmail, even illegal levies by the local govern 
ors were the order of the day 








« The serchants could in no way lessen 
the extent and nature of these underhand taxes, of course, to recoup 
their losses, they charged exorbitant prices for these goods, bit in 
the long run the traders and preducers of somodities continued to 
suffer. This had, to speak gonerally, a erippling effect on trade 
and industry. 

The situation was further aggravated by the gratuitous incure 
sions of the agents of the governors into the field of business. Mer@ 
chandise was suddenly forfeited at uneconomic prices, leaving the bewe 
Zidered traders in a quandry. By atiy means the system of state levies 
was Neither uniform nor just. ‘Some traders who had influence could 
always contravene or by-pass local laws, Thus, the entire trading 
enterprise was uncertain and irrational, Prices were dstermined on an 
nernen Daan and therefore fiuctuated according to the vagari«s of 
fortune. 

As regards the internal trade, Panjab was self-sufficient in 
almost every respect. It had always encugh to spend in and te send 
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out. The 'Sanjaras' carried on the business of conveying the surplis 
produce from ome Sarkar to another Sarkar of the province on a fairly 
large scale. It is not possible to give an exact estinate of the 
volume of internal trade, but a fairly correat idea can Da conveyed 
by saying that villages under their respestive headjuarters of the 
Sarkars, with their Mandis (markets), were brisk centres . trade 
where exchanges of comniodities took place in peaceful times. The tra 
ding castes were the Khatris in the centre and &he north, the Bantas 
in the east, and the Aroras in the west. ‘The Village trader was the 
e@llecting and distributing agent, but he alwost always combined money 
with shopkeeping. Nearly every cultivator was his client, and te him 
much of the agricultural produce of the village was handed over at a 
Low price, to liquidate debts which had sometines acounulated for 
generations, 





+P GR yas: 
The produce of the villages i.e. food and clothes was mainly 
@ongs med by the Villagers themselves. Evan the towne depended for 
most of their supplies on the country surrounding them. Agriailtural 
mamifactures were essentially primitive, The preparation of flour 
and wheat was, in general, a purely domestic undertaking. dur (Moliae 
ses) was extracted from sugarcane, in village presses und furnaces of 
the type which are still generally prevalent, in the Panjab. The 
neighbourhood of Lahore produced a costly form of ‘Our’ known as cand 
The biggest industrial centre in the province was Lahore. ‘The 
factories of Lahore turned out many masterpieces of workmanship. Shae 
wis of special texture, ‘Mayan’ and carpets of superior qality vere 
a, @ + who visited indie tn pghowever,has mentioned as below 
with regard to the manufactures in the province of the Panjab. He 
says,*There are in the towis mattifactures not only of all sorts of 
paint Glothes,but also of every thing else that is wrought in the 
Yndtes,and indecd acserding te the account of my India it brings ine 


te the great Mughal above thirty seven wiliions a year which is a 
grout argument of the fruitfulness," 
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prepared at Lehore in addition to arms and ammunition. "Lahore is 
by far the largest city in the east" says De Laet, who visited Lahere 
in 1531, According to Munshi Sujan Rais "Bajware near Hoshiarpur, 
was famous for its eloth, especially for salte of Adhars, deriah, 
panch tolia, Jhona white Chera, and gold embroidered fotas. At Sulte- 
anpur, in the Jalandhar Doab, were manufactured Chhint, dolai, and 
embroidered clothes of a fine order, embroidered cloth, especially 
baftas, chariah fetah, sozani, adoka, table clothes, tray covers and 
small tents and weapons such as the Jamadhars Katari and lanes. At 
Gujrat were manufactured swords, Jandharas, and embroidered cloth. 

A species of horse resembling the arab was also reared there some 
of them selling for a thousand rupees each. Near the salt mines of 

_ Shamasabad, trays, dishes, lamps and other fancy articles of rock 
salt were made. 

O11 pressing and cotton ginning were carried on by the 
primitive methods which are still to be seen in villages. Spirits 
were widely distilled from migar by primitive methods, in spite of 
repeated edicts issued by the Hughal Emperors. Forests and jungles 
were timerous and conseqiently villagers generally had a better supply 
of fire-wood and timber than what is now possible. Iron and eopper 
contin: ed to be worked in the Himalayas, but the prosperity of these 
industries depended on the local supply of fuel for melting. Sait 
was mined in the salt ranges, and was taxed like everything else. 
Handicrafts generally were characterised by variety and skill rather 
than economic importance, Many of the eraftemen who catered to the 
tastes of the ruling classes at Lahore or Delhi showed skill and 
industry, but the production was not sufficient and a large part of a 
Value of their products vas due to the cost of the material rather than 
t t pee hese? eee? £22 abe : | 
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of the metal and wood work by the small demand for furniture. Leather 
working was not a prominent industry, shees being not so commonly 
worn, Saddles were mainly made of cloth and the halters of rope. 
Horses were seldom used as beasts of burden. 

Paper was made by hand and this was carried on in the jails. 
"Good paper is manufactured in this tow (Sialkot), especially the 
Mansinghi paper and silken paper of very good ens white, clean 
and durable. These are exported in all directions? Brass had replaced 
earthen ware, but the number of the potters caste who later took toe 
agriculture testifies to the relatively greater importanes of the 
industry at that time, The ships and boats used in — Indug and 
other rivers of the Panjab were manufactured at Lahore, 

Building as an industry was not popular at all. The ruling clae 
sses occasionally spent vast sums on saall mud forts, mosques and 
tombs which were allowed to go to ruin by their successors, They lived 
for the most part rather in tents than in palaces, craftsmen were paid 
meagre salaries and were lisble to 111 treatment by the ruling classes 
and such conditions were bound to act as a deterrant to the production 
of superior quality of work. Textile industries were more important, 
as eVidenced by the large number of the weaver caste. Silk stuffs were 
widely worn by the upper Glasses, and the fashion of the times prescre- 
Sbed an extensive wardrobe for any one who desired to move in good 
society. Silk weaving was carried on at Lahore, where akbar, who had « 
special liking for it, established an imperial workshop. But here again 
the industry was handicapped by the poverty of the workers. Though 
each man worked for himself, he was financially dependent on a siddle 
man, vho advanced the price of the raw saterial and took over the 
finished articles at hke own valuation, leaving the vorker a scanty 
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livelihood. The degradation of the artisan was to some extent retarded 
by the Imperial workshops, but generally speaking the actual producer 
in Andustry, as in agriqcilture, had to live on a miserable pittances 
the main profit of his work being as borded in the one case aaa 
Man, ag in the other by the money-lender and the state official. 

The condition - skilled artisans in the indigeneous industries 
such as carpet-vweavers, leathcr-workers, brasseworkers and other such 
professions was not satisfactory. The capitalists in some trade centre 
safeguarded their interests by a trade practice, according to which, 
wnen an artisan left one employer for another, the second employer was 
held t> Be liable to the first to the extent of all advances received, 
and the thraidom of the artisan to the second employer vas maintained. 
The hereditary nature of many caste industries, and the tradition of 
preserving the trade secrets within the trade caste was another impee 
diment in the way of the uplift of this class, 


abdul Fasl makes a mention in Ain-LeAkbari of copper and fron | 
mines at Mandi and Suket mow in the Himachal Pradesh. Copper a 
ed in considerable quantities in various parts of the *uter Rimalayas 
in Kulu, where a Kkillasélike rock persists along the whole range, and 
was known to be copper-bearing, Yeins of galena and of copper pyrites 
ecourred in the Lower Himalayas in Kulu and in Simla Hill states; and 
atibnite was found in the Shigri in the valley of the Chandra river in 





Tron was found in Kangra District at several points along the 
Dhola Dhar (the white range) in the form of crystals of magnetic oxide 
of iron imbeded in deaomposed and friable aica schists. The supply was 
a ee oad ye A sn ae ae PPR 
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practically inexhaustible. Iron mines were also worked at Kot = in 
Simla and in the Hill states of Jubbal, Bashahr, Mandi and Suket.Siraur 
area possessed several iron mines, but theye were not worked owing to 
their inaccessibility, 

Thera were quarries at Bakhli in Mandi, near Kanhiara in Kangra 
Distriet, and thraughout Kulu, which turned out a good paittyi and 
Sait mine at Dhankot on the Indus; at Makhiala and ‘icine Bat Mune 
shi tujan fai Bhandari mentions the later places only and he gives a 





long ascount of the rock of galt near Shamasabad and the names of the 
best mines i.e. the modern Khesra Mines. The beds of salt, of the Salt 
Range from which the range derives its name, oocur in the shape of sole 
id rock on the slopes of this table land,and from the largest know 
deposits in the world. The aineral was quarried at the Village of Kheo 
a few alles north-east of Pind Dadan Fhan, at Mirpur in Jhelum District 
at Warcha in thahpur District,and at Kalabagh in Mianwali District, 

ve learn from Ainei-akbari that the merchants purchased rock salt 
from the minesr at 2/5 to ag fies a maund, the lerd charged a royalty of 
four annas on each porter of salt, i.e. on 1¢ maunds, and the atate 
levies a duty of 13 pies on every maund, Thus, a maund of salt at the 
pit mouth cost in all from five annas 1§ pies to five anras 86s 





a little less than 5} annas on an average was the coat price of rock 
gait in Akbar's reign. 
There was aleo a quarry of sweet lime in this region, says Sugan 

Ral Bhandari.fn Jammu there was a mine of tin. Gravel was taken from the 
stream Tavi and by setting it on fire, tin of unparalleled whiteness, 
hardness and durability was wade,In some places in the northern mount- 
aing there vere mines of copper, BFraas and iron, which also yieléed reve 
eme to the Mughal governnent,In certain rivers especially the Beas and 
the Jhelum,gold was obtain:d by washing sand or panning. 
1.0m oo | = 6 Yom Pa an t.t ga pos or Faew. 
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The Muslia rulers attached great importance to education. Their 
Prophet had taught them that it was better to educate one's child th 
to give gold in charity. To every Muslin, the attainment of knowledge 
is ordained by religion, Husart Muhammad had said “Knowledge should & 
sought from the cradle to the grave and should be acquired even if 
has to go to china." 

Most of the Muslim monarchs and also the Mughal Emperors, were 
great patrons of learning. Their love of learning is quite evident 
from the fact that their courts were adorned with scholars of great 
erudition, Although during the reign of the Great Mughals, there was 
no regular department of Public Instruction, yet there is evidence te 
show that they had a department which looked after religion and educae 
tion. The educational institutions were particularly looked upon with 
Fespect and liberally subsidised. There were great centres of learning 
such as Lahore, Uch, Thatta, Sialkot, Batala, Dipalpur, Pakpattan, 
Multan, Samana, Sumas, Jullundur, Sirhind, Ambala, Thanesar, Panipat, 
Sultanpur, Bajwara and also some amali centres spread all over the 
Panjab, where thousands of people thronged to quench their thirst for 
knowledge. Sometimes larga enough grants were set apart to run these 
educational institutions by the Mughal “mperors. 

fhe Mughal Emperors ecpened sche (ls in various parts of India 
and enought to supplement their achieve ients by extensive patronage of 
Literary work. There are hardly any aporeciable records to give the 
detailed information about these schools, colleges and sesinaries run 
by the Mughal OovVerment in the Panjab. The Mughal Emperors not only | 
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encouraged the study and cultivation of higher art, literature and 
philosophies by their liberal grants and revards to the deserving men 
but also founded a good many schools and solleges, anit gzve adequate 
endowente for their upkeep in addition to the regular grants by whi — 
the religious schools in the mosques and in the houses of the *Qasis’ 
were maintained in every tow and village. It was also due to their 
efforts for the cause of the spread of education that the paper was 
firat introduced into India from Samarqam, where there was a dig 
mamufactory of it, and a musber of factories were set up in India, the 
chief being at Sialkot. This was indeed one of the most material conte 
a made by the Great Mughals to the progress of education in 
India, 





Babar and Humayun did not have much time to take up the cause 
of education as their reign meatly remained unsettled, However, they 
patronised all the chief centres of learning which existed before the 
advent of — Great Mughals. sher Shah Suri also established a school 
at Narnaul. 

Akbar was deeply interested in the promotion of education to 
which he had given special impetus, especially durinz his fourteen 
years* stay in the Panjab from 1585 to 1908. Not only were the educaq- 
tional institutions provided with renowned professors, but the entire 
system of education was reformed. “We see in Akbar, perhapa for the 
firat time in Muslim history, a Muslim monarch sincerely eager to 
further the education of Muhamnadans and Hindus alike, We also notice 
for the first time _ Hindus and Muhammadans studying in the same 
schools, and colleges.” Persian was made a compulsory subject for all 
Female education was not neglected. Akbar laid down some very definite 
inetructions as to the method of teaching in schools in order to save 
Peis es : BM Saffar, PP. = 
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the great waste of time involved in the scthods which were then in 
vogue. ‘The teachers were called upon to teach their pupils first by 
practice in writing and then by making them comait to memory some 
moral sayings and precepts. Abul esl says that "care is to be taken 
that Re learns to understand every thing bimselfs; but the teacher may 
assist him a Litties" 

The follewing subjects were prescribed by Akbar as essential 
fer every one to study according to the needs of the times (1) Morals 
and Soaial behaviour. (2) Arithmetic. (3) Notations of numbers. (4) 
Agriculture. (5) Mensuration. (6) Geometary. (7) Astronomy. (8) The 
Soience of foretelling. (9) House hold.(10) Rules of Government. (11) 
Medicine. (12) Logic. (13) The Tabi (Medical), Riyasi (Mathematics) 
and Ylahi (SelLence of Divinity). (14) History. Those people, who stud- 
fed Sanskrit were required to study (1) Grammar. (2) Philolog:. (3) 
Logic. (4) Vedant and Patanjaii. In fact during the Mughal period, 
education was diffused through three-fold means (1) Schools (2)Mosques 
and Monasteries and (3) Private houses typifying three forms of educa« 
tion vis., University, Primary and Domestic. All the above-mentioned 
subjects were compulsory for the University scholars studying in big . 
centres. 

The initiative taken by Akbar had provided a scope for indivie 
dual and private enterprise also. In the reign of Jahangir there vere 
schools in almost every Village and tow, which were certainly not 
government aided. They had come into being through local and private 
efforts. Moreover, education was afterwards considered quite outside | 
the scope of temporal activities. [t was a profession reserved for 
religious recluses who imparted it free or at nominal charges. “There 
was also in Lahore a Mission school started by the Fathers under the 
patronage of the govermuent for giving instruction to the sons of the 
nobles." 
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The same trend continued during the reign of Ghah Jahan rather 
with nore vigour and education flourished like any other thing in the 
Panjab. Institutions conducted by Muslim holymer 
this perdad in west of the towns. 

During the reign of auvtangaeb, education in the Fanjab contin~ 
ued as before, Husilm achools were proainent because they enjoyed the 
Teyal gratts and other priviieges, whereas the non-Huslin achoois had 





to dapen-i on their private meagre resources due to Aurangseb's staune 
oh reiizious polic7. Nearly all the Musiia echools used to de contiee 
oted with mosques, wnere teaghing of the quran was the main subject, 
They aiso gave instruction in the Persian classics. In Aurangzeb! . 
Giga, Sleliot and Thatta became ali important eentres of education, 
‘aecording to Munshi Sujan Real, ‘the city of Thatta was famous for 
learning Theology, Philology and Polities, and both the cities of 
finikot and Thatta had above four hundred sassy and colleges for 
training up young men in those parts of learning.” 

Thery existed separate 'Maktabs' for the education of girls, 
but usually they reootved their education in the game schoois where 
the boys cid, of course, up to the primary standard when sexual song} 
Gioustioss had not yet avakened, and after that they wore segregated 
from them and given their education either privately or in the schoo~ 
ls spsciaily provided for them. Tha daughters of the nobles were 
givan higher education in thelr ow, houses by iearned ladies or old 
men of tried morals eaployed for the purpose. After acquiring primey 
education in the 'Maktabs’ meant tor them or at home, the girls used 
to be further educated Sy seme elderly iadies of proved piety in 
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Gemestic science, 1.e., cooking, spinning, sewing and looking after 
the young. Proper errangements were made for the instruction of girls 
in house-hold affairs and the subject loomed largely in curriculum 
designed for an. 

Technical education was given in “arkhanas (workshops) of 
apprenticeship. The boys who did not attend a ‘Maktab' or a ‘Madrasa! 
were sent to these workshops for receiving necessary training in arts 
and arafts, The trading classes maintained their own schools for the 
instruction of their children in the rudiments of the three R's and 
made suitable arrangements for the promotion of their ikmowledge in 
business and accounts, Such schools have survived even to our own t 
es. The fact that arts and crafts, industries and commerce flourished 
abundantly in Muslin apace points to the existence of a good systen 
of technical education. 








eee was considered to be the greatest centre of Muslim leare 

ning before Babar appeared in the Panjab. This place was called the 
Mecce Of India decause it happened to be the residence of some renowe 
med Arabic and Persian scholars. Here the Muslin edicts were finally 
expounded. Languages, other than Persian and Arabic, were usually 
Neglected and it was to the deVelopment of these two that the Sultans 
of Delhi contributed greatly. With the appearance of the Great Mughals 
on the scene a great renaissance occurred in the field of education, 
in which other languages besides #rabic and Persian were encouraged 
enormousl;. The credit of this renaissance goes to Akbar, who vanted 
to be the king of all Indians and thus treated all languages at par 
pfucation In Muatin Ind = LD Faftar.?PPe 18 7~Lns 
resent Day Problems of indian Educat ap -Zahi r-ud-din Ahmed ,(1435) , 
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and contributed greatly to the development of all languages. The rei 
of the Great Mughals is called the golden period of the Persian lang- 
Uagée Every scholar of Arabic was adept in Persian. 

Peraian literature of this period may be placed ‘siilien four 
heads vise, (1) Translations from Sanskrit (2) Poetry (3) History (4) 
Commentaries and other works. Many Muslim scholars, poets, teachers 
and commentators who did a lot for the all round development of Perge 
fan literature flourished during this period, Amongst others the fole 
lowing naszes may be mentioned with distinction, 
(1) £ :@ Raja Todar Mal was a Tandon Khatri of Chiniot, 
in Shang District, 22 miles from Lyalpur, a town of considerable anti 
quity, ee to have been founded about the time when Lahore came 
into being. He was the most trusted man of Sher Shah and later joined 
the servwioe of Akbar, under whom he earned a great name as a general, 





a statesnan, a finaneer and a reformer in revenue admini stration, 

Rajs Todar Mal was the first patron of ‘ersian language is 
the real sense of the word, and gave it regu) status for the first 
tine in thia country. The most important reform intreduced by Todar. 
Mal was the ehange in the language and the characters used for the 
reverie acocunts. Previougly these wore mtaintained in Hindi by Hindu 
Muharrirs. Todar Mal ordered, in 990 4.H.(1582 4.D.), that all governe- 
ment accounts should henceferth be written in Peralan. He thus forced 
his so-religionists to learn the court langwage of their rulers < « 
eircunstance which stands a good comparison with the introduction of 
the English language in thy courts of India. The study - Persian, 
therefore, because hecessary for its pecuniary advantages, 

Raja Todar Mal was a great scholar of Persian and Arabic. His 
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mastery over Arabic is establisied from the fact that he used Arabic 
words and phrases apontaneously in his work entitled Khazin-Asrar 
wherein he has quoted idiomatic phrases from the Al-guran, In his wor 
Khasin-Asrar, the Raja displays a wonderful flight of imagination and 
the style is libre ani ornate and exhibits mastery over the art of 
composition. His second work in Persian was Todran. Te also translate 
ed Bhagvacd Puran into Por an his last work was Risala-dar-Fan-i~ 
Siaq, a treatise on arithnetic,. 





amirdt-Abdullah was the resident of Sultanpa 

gererally mown as Sultanpur Lodi which is now 4 town in Kapurthala 
District. He was the greatest scholar of arabic and Persian of nis 
age. He was famous for his learning and accomplishments, and besane 
celebrated under the title of shaikh-i-Islami in the reign of Islam 
Shah and — surname of Makhdum-uleMulk in the reigns of 
Humayun and Akbar, He died in 990 a.H. (1582 A.D.). 

Abdulleh vae a scholar of Asul€ sl), Pigah(”~) and History, 
As regards his works he —" ITamat-{-jnbiya and a commentary to 
Shanailenul-Nabi in Persian. 
(3) Se*aduliah Khanse Sa’adullah Khan was Thaim by oaste and a resi- 
Genteof village Pitraki, in Chiniot, in Jhang District. His father 
vas a Jat and the family lived in great privation. at ag early age he 
Game to Lahore and lived in mosquen where he persecuted his studies, 
After some years he went to Delhi where he got further education fron 
some great scholars of the capital. He attracted the attention of 
Shah Jahan, who raised him to the rank of the chief Dewan of the 
State. To quote Ibn-i-Hasan, “Satadullah Khan was decidely the most 
Locrned_ the most efficient and the best Divan of Emperor Shah 
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Jehane* Ris “SS which were mainly based on intellectual sieniaaien 
ave not available these days. 

(4) gujan Rai Bhandari:- Sujan Rai Bhandari, a resident of Batala, 
District Girdaspur, was a great scholar of Persian prose. He wrote, 
Khulasat-uteTawarikh in the 40th year of the reign of Aurangzeb corre 
esponding in 1107 A.H. (1605-96 A.D.) and spent two years to couplete 
it. It is written in elegant Persian, replenished with metaphors and 
quotations of appropriate verses. As Fogards the subject matter the 
book may be divided into three parts: 

(a) The Geography of India during the reign of Huperer Aurangzeb. 

(b) The History of the rajas of India from the tine of Judhishtar 
Pandu te the reign of Rai Pishaura. 

(c) The History of the Muglim Superors from the time of Nagir-ud-din 
Sutauktegin until the reign of Raperor aurangseb. 

Khulasat-ut-fawarikh is probably the first ancient history, 
wherein the narrative of the Muslim Eeperors has been written by a 
Hindu. The desoription of the Panjab and references to the Sikhs 
form a very Valuable part of the wiaee 
(5) Shander Bh amant~ Chander Bhan was born at Lahore and was a 
gan of sai literary attainments. He was a poet of Persian and his 
pen name was Bralman. He entered the service of Mir abdul Karin, the 
superintendent of buildings at Lahore and later joined the service of 
Awir-ul-timara Afgsal Khan. He presented his best work Chahar Chagan, on 
the festival of Nau Rose at Sirhind to Shah Jahan, for this the Enpere 
or honoured him with the high title of Munshi-useZaman. His main works 
avet- (1) Chahar Chaman, (11) Munshiat-i-frahaman, (114) Guidasta, 
(iv) TuhfateuleAnwar, (v) Karnama, (vi) Tuhfa-ul-Pusha, (vii) Majma-ul 
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Pusha, and (viii) Tahfa-uleawad, 

Chahar Chatman is divided into four parts, the first gives 
certain pudlic events of Shah Jahan's reign, the second describes 
contemporary India, the third records some personal angedots of his 
life, and the fourth includes some wise sawe, his autobiography, and 
some letters of his own. Insha~-i-Drahaman represented a very popular 
ecOllection of letters giving useful infornation about the reign of 
Shah Jahan. 

Chander Bhan Brahman was a poet possessing tolerant dispositio 
and wide outlook. He could write botn prose and poetry with equal 
elegance. If credit scan be given to any Persian writer for having 
absorbed and repmeduced the style of Abul Fasl, undoubtedly 1t would 
go to Chander Phan, His work Chahar nn =e an outstanding instance 
of what ornate and embellished proses can be, 

(6) rise Abdul Hamid Lahori was born at Lahore but 
iater had settled at Thatta. He was the student of abul Fasl and thus 
picked up his Very style. Ha was a sound scholar of Persian prose whoa 
Shah Jahan appointed as Court Historian probably in 1643, Shah Jahan 
wanted a comprehensive history of his reign to be written after the 
style of stbarnaaa, ef abdul Paxl. Abdul Hamid was already on the 
decline of his age when he undertook writing of Badshahnama popularly 
known as Shah Jahan-nama and completed it on November 9,1648. He die 
on Augist 3, 1654, 

Lahori's Badshahnema covers the first twenty years! of Shah. 
Jahan's reign. He adopted the style of Abul Fazl. The real value of 
this work da in the second part, witch resords the events of the 








second scycie. 
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(7) Kagals~ Sialkot was a great seat of learning and there was a 
college in waieh very learned teachers of Perstang and Arabic imparte 
ed education on all subjects and the students were attracted from far 
and near to join. It was on account of the reputation of this *Madra 
sa’ that Maulana Kamal, getting angry with Husain, the governor of 
Kashnir, came t> Sialiot in 971 A.H. (1864 4.D.) and joined the colle 
(4 taught the students. Kamal was 4 master of Persil 
an and Arabic both and was a very good eae 

(8) Mudieh Abdul Hakin Sialimtis=- Mullah Sialkoti was a great scholar, 
author and commentator. Yor sixty years he gave instruction to the 
people and his fame for learning spread throughout India. He wrote 





ege as a teacher ar 






many works in Persian which have become rare, rather almost extinct. 
He was a great Philosopher and Theologian. Hia chief works are commen- 
tarics on Byzavi Mukaddimat arba'talayaj, Mutawal, Shah Moafique, 
Shamsa, Akayad Mullah Jalal and Hilmal-ul-jin. He died in 1686, 


In the words of Sujan Rai Bhandari, "The Mullah was the sost 
aceomplished of the aecoaplished, the sont perfect of scholars, the 
manifestation of the upright mature, the ocean of the waves of learn- 
ing and perfection, the man of unrivalled accomplishments end dene~ 
ficence - spread learning still further. By writing marginal commente 
arias on que books, he interpreted the seaning of difficult paszages,. 
The pipils who Joined his blessed echool from far and near, attained 
too many accomplishuents. when he passed away, that leader of the men 
of God and guide of the creatures of the Deity, Maulvi Abdullay the 
second son of the saved soul (abdul Hakiz), engaged himself in incree 
asing the glory of the school and in guiding the pupils. He made his 
interna} virtues match hic external learning and his religious poverty 
the close associate of his scholarship. As he promoted gwoeter manners 
and acted as the guide of all classes of men, this great man was sure 
naned ‘the Imam of the Age.* He passed on to the fternal world in the 
26th year of Alamgir's reign (1682 4.D.)".2 


(9) Moliah Jami Gahoriz~ Jami Lahori was a great post of Persiak. He 
was @ teaches also, but unfortunately his works are not available 

any vherse 
(10) Muna 





_makani~ Munshi Har Karan, son of Mathra Das Multani, 
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had compiled his famous work *Insha~i-ellar Karan", between 1624 and | 
1630. Its chief interest iles in its presenting official forms of 
Letters of Appointment thereby throwing light on the functions of dif 
ferent officials and Mughal administrative practices. It is written 
in Persian prose. 

There were many more minor Sufi saints who were primarily great 
scholars of Persian and Arabia, and were controlling Various seats of 
learning (Khangahs). They learnt and taught these languages and prese 
ched Islamic Theology. In the theory of kmowledge they discarded the 
ultimate authority of reason, and made direct realisation, like the 
Samadhis of the Hindus, the proof religion. Like the Hind: Philosephe 
ers, they argued that through ordinary means of imowledge man can know 
only the relative, and as God is absolute, he cannot gain any positive 
knowledge of His qualities or nature. He must, therefore, depend upon 
revelation - prophetio or personal ~- to obtain that kmowledge. They 
further taught that it was possible to know God because God's nature 
was not different in essence from that of man, and that the human soil 
partook of the divine and would after death return to its divine sour 
This was the theme of the wrks of the sufi poets who wrote in Persian 
poetry and prose during the period under our study. The writer has 
spared no effort to find out their individual works in various librare 
ies such as The Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library Bankipur, Patna, 
National Library, Caleutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, Panjab 
State archives, Patiala, and the National Archives of India, Delhi, but 
all in vain. Consequently, their names only can be given below such as 
Syed Muhawnad, Kamil Shah, chaikh Husain, shah Shass-ud-din, Mian Natha 
Shah Abul Ma’ali, Mian Mir, Maskin Shah, Shah Charagh, Khawaja Haji 
Jamal, Shah Dargahi, Shah Sharaf, Shah Anayat gadri, Muhammad dhous, 
Abdulla Shah Baloch, Ali Shah Qadri, Shah Kalu and Muhammad Salis,(All 
residents of Lahore). Shaikh Shams-ud<din, Jalal-ud-din, Shaikh shibli, 
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Abdul Karim, Shaikh Imam, Nizam-ud-din and Shah Ali (Panipat), Shah 
Ahmed and Jalaleud<din (Thanesar) and Shaikh Muhammad gadir (Batala), 
and Bullahe Shah (Kasur), All of then richly contributed to Persian 
literature, 

The Panjab has remained unrivalled for the number of its Sufi 
shrines, which could be seon everywhere situated at distantde of about 
a mile or two from one another. There was hardly a shrine which did 
not possess some traditional verse of its own, It was noble, pious, 
and sweet poetry which inspired search of Divine Love, and cemented 
the Hindu-Muslim unity. With the lapse of time, the Sufism and the 
Hindu Vendanta ultiaately met at one common target of their comaunion 
with God, and it was the comson vehicle of spiritual approach to dod 
that brought them nearer to each other. 

Guru Nanak was a pioneer in patronising Persian, whs gave place 
to a few hymns in Persian in the adi Granth. Guru debind Sinzh vrote 
Zafarnasa in pure Persian. Shai Mand Lal ‘doya’ wrote 'Diwan-i-Goya! 
in Persian. It is a solid proof of the contribution of the Sikhs if 
proof were needed to Persian literature and epenly refutes the charge 
of Dr.fayyid Abdulla who — "fhe Sikhs 4id not contribute to Persian 
but only patronised Panjabi." 

Arabic was the religious language of Muslims, To contribute te 
Ats development was incumbent on every pious Muslim, In order to atta 
in salvation it was necessary for a Muslim to learn Arabic, because 
without learning this language, it was not possible for him to read 
the Quran. During the reign of the Great Mughals, great stress vas 
laid on the study of the quran. It was commented upon and translated 








by many persons. mane Abdulla Sultanpuri as stated above was a 
great seholar of Arabic. 
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The real contribution of the Great Mughals is the Urdu lang: 
Urdu is a Turkish word which seans a military camp. It is a matter of 
comson knowledge that people in a military camp hailing from various 
parts of the country and speaking different languages and dialects 
blend themselves into one unit and after a long association among th 
selves, they adopt one another's words and phrases ultimately leading 
to the ereation of a naw langiage. Urdu langage, a product of nilita- 
ry camp is thus a mixture of Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Hind! and some 
other languages. It is 2 common spoken dialect, that emerged as a 
consequence Of contact between the foreign Turke and other Central 
Asian Muslims on the one hand and the Indians on the ofter hand during 
the period of the Sultanate of Belh: (1906-1526) or a little earlier. 
But it remained in g fluid condition for nearly two hundred years and 
attained the status of a written language during the reign of the 
Great Mughals. It was originally called Zabas-i-Hindywi (the Indian 
language) and subsequently got the nane of Urdu. 

While determining the origin of tirdu ani the reasons for its 
coming into being, various critics have expressed A4f{erUt views. Acco — 
ding to Maulana Muhammad Husain Azad, it emerged from Brijbhasha dia- 
lect of western Hindd. Hafis Mahmud Ghirani author of the "Panjab Men 
Urdu" holds the view that Urdu grew out of contact between Panjabi and 
Sindhi on the one hand and Persian on the other. But Pr.Masud Husain 
of Aligarh University has reeently propounded a theory that the spoken 
ianguage of Delhi in the early days of the Sultanate was Hariani. For 
the first tine, Shaikh Farideud-din ganj-i-S3hakar collected Hindwi 
words for repetition of Jod's nana (Zile). Many a Muslim mystic 
rendered into this nized language some popular works of love and 
romance. The saints of the Bhakti movement also contributed greatly te 
the evolution of Hindi - Urdu language. Like the Sufis they made use 


of Hindwi as the medius of their expression and not Sanskrit which 
could not be understood by the common people. Gradually this language 
developed into a literary form and assumed the title of the lingu-ae 
franca of India. "Originally it was an offspring of Hindi Prakrits bu 
under a long and sustained influence of spoken Persian its vocabulary 
gradually poem iteelf until it came to acquire the present form 
and iain st According to another quotation “the influence of Persi- 
an education on the Hindus soon showed itself, in the language of the 
people. A new dialect formed itself, the language which we nowea-days 
call Urdu or Hindustani. The share of the Hinds in the formation and 
perfeation of this new dialect is, we believe, greater than historians 
and scholars are generally willing to admit, The origin of Urdu and 
the time in which it arose, will appear in a new light when viewed in 
connection with the progress of the Hindus in the study of the Persian 
language; and the qtiestion which has occasionally been mits why did 
not Urdu form itself before seeus to us complotely answered." It aro 
when ome of the great results of this sutually reelproeal understandi@ 
mg and intercourse, facilitated by the liberal educations; policy of 
Muslim Kings, was the creation of a new language, Urdu-the off-spring 
of Persian and Hindi.., which in course of time superseded its parents 
and became the lingtea-franca. That it is foreign to the soil and aust 
be got rid of on that score, is wholly erroneous and betrays an utter 
ignorance of Indo-Islamic cultural history. The real place of Urdu in 
the culture of the country is admirably set forth by a fairesinded 
Hindi soholar in the following words “Almost every work in Imnio-Perdm 
literature contains large minber of words of Indian origin, and thous- 
ands of Persian words became naturalised in every Indian vernacular 
language. The mingling of Persian, Arabic and Turkish words and ideas 
with languages and concepts of Sanskritic origin is extremely interes. 
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ing from the philological point of view, and this co-ordination of 
unknowns resulted in the origin of the beautiful Urdu language. That 
language in itsel’ symbolised the reconcilfation of the hitherto irr 
econeLilable and eer hostile types of civilization represented b 
Hinduign and Islan.“ 

The intellectual, co-mercial and secial intercourse of the 
Yarious communities coupled with the hearty welcome of the Hindus mad 
Urdu a Very popular language of India, The language, developed by the 
combined efforts of both Hindus and Musliss, can nov boast of a faire 
ly wide and varied literature of its om both in poetry and prose, It 
ie a common heritage of beth the communities and it would be equally 
unfair for either te subject it to a stepenotherly treatment, 

The following Urdu poets of the Panjab contributed a lot towar 
ds the development of this language. Matiana Muhammad Afzal of Panipa 
who died in 1616 (1085 a.".) wrote ‘Bara Mah' generally known as 
Mukat-Katanis Shaikh Usman of Jullundur was a famous poet of Urdu, 
was the contemporary of Shah Jahan, Munchi Wali Ran wrote one Masnavi 
in Urdu. Nasir Ali Sirhindi was a poet of fame; Muhwemad Afsal Lahori 
wrote poetry and Shaikh Atul Farj was a well knewn Urdu poet. Muhanma 
Fasil ef Batala was born in 1668 (1079 A.H.) and wrote about forty 
beoks in Urdu and Persian. Musa was the contemporary of Muhammad Pasil 
of Batala and Shaikh Muhemmad Mor of Batala was another Urdu writer 
who wrote Munajat. The works of these poets are almost extinct and 
thus cannot be commented upon. 


PaMy ABL LITERATURE 


Barliest phase of Panjabi literature synchronises with the 
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2. I Ve always looked upon Urdu not as a language and as a medium of 
culture - as a common heritage of both the communities (Hindus and 
Musiins)" - Rt,Hon.Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru "Urdu is a langiage of 
polite intercourse. It is heritage to whose present-day vitality and 
Tiehness beth Hindus and Musiiss have contributed* ~ Hon.Sir dirja 
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tines in which the modern Indian grous of Indo-Aryan langiages was 
shaping itself into distinct independent languages. ‘This period may be 
treated as spread over eighth to aiddile of fifteenth centuries. A 
major part of the literary product of this period has been Lrretrieve 
ably lost to posterity, partiy thanks to political uncertainities of 
the times and mainly because of the vandalism of the invading hordes 
from north-west. Many a miseing link still remain to be provided te 
fill gaps in the literary history of this period. The subtie beauty 
of the literary composition of Shaikh Farid (1178-1986 A.D.) most 
explicitiy envisage the presence of what on Singh calis "a 
pretty long Bre~Nanak Age of Panjabi Literature," 

A perusal of the works of Guru Gorckh Nath (940-1031) and many 
of his followers like Charpat Wath, chaurangi Nath and Ratan Nath who 
thrived in Norfghern India during ninth ani tenth and eleventh centure 
des and thetr contemporary Adhewtan withor of Saneh-Raso (Sandesh) pre- 
vides ample proof of thie activity in the form of their use of a numbe 
er of distinctive Panjabi vword-forms and verb-formations. Panjab, was 
a Major centre of the oxploits of the 'Naths’ and 'Siddhaa't and it was 
quite natural for them to inbibe the effects of the local speech, as 
At wae evolving {tself out of the Apthramsa stage. There is a graat 
affinity between the old Panjabi vocalulary, old Sindhi and old Rajas- 
thani, gopiilarily known as 'Dingal', and it provides a very interesting 
field for re ee for cultural-historian of the Panjab and Northe 
Western India. 

The first centre of Panjabi literatary activity emerged in the 
Lehanda (western) region of the Panjab in and zound the o1¢ tow of 
Multan, which lay on the famous trade routes with Sindh, Rajasthan and 
miidle eastern countries. Eycn before the Muslim conquest of India, 
Multan had become an important sentre of Muslim culture 
impact of Muslim traders and through the efforts of Suff saints. Adhee 
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wan makes a reference to his abode in Multan, Sheikh Farid-ud-din, 
GanjeieShakar also established himself at Palkpattan which became a 
very important rendezvous of the Sufi mystics and Mus'im scholars. 
Dipal pur, the abode of the love adventures of tre Rani K@klan and Raj 
Hodi, was another such important centre proselytizing passion of thes 
Sufi divines and mystics led to adoption of Yanjabi as a literary — 
ium. Similarly the first Panjabi love-romance writer Damodar, contem 
orary of AkBar, also belonged to this region, who adopted Lehanda 
dialect for his famous “Qissa Heer-Ranja™ which soon developed into a 
vital vehicle of self expression of the mystics. Thus 'Lehanda’ was 
the first to emerye as a literary dialect of Central Panjab (Lahore, 
Amyitear and Gurdaspur Districts), before it yielded this place of 
honour to 'Najhi' ft.e. the dialect of Central Panjab it had already 
achieved a distinctive character, ener for its romantic aystique 
economy of expression and sveetness, 

A reference may, however, be made to the war ballade known as 
Vars, which are attributed to Pre-Nanak age. The martial character of 
the races inhabiting Panjab and the turbulent times through which it 
passed under successive invasions from the North-west, undoubtedly 
warrant the rise and growth of such poetry. The key-motif of such 
poetry was to highlight the heroic and chivalrous deeds of its prota- 
goniats, The suggestion of Shri Guru Arjan Dev, who edited the Adi 
Granth to sing some of the verses included in it in accordance vith 
the tines of various such vars testify to their popularity. A whole 
world of feidal Panjab with ite Princes and chieftains driven to dark 
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be presence of Panjabi writing attributed to writers like Purhya or 
andga, Chand Bardai and Khusro etc.,it remains problematic to accale 
an them as Panjabi writers any more than writers of Panjab.The lan- 
eseee used by them may indicate an occasional bias for Panjabi idica 
some traces of Panjabi ig ple may also be discovered in then, 
but the their wrks peng “dein d be re to present day Hindi-Urdu 

literary tradition than to Panja 











passions of love, jealousy and gallantry is secured in these Vers. 
Some of the most important and popular vars of this age are kmow as 
the var of fai Kanal, the Var of Manj, the Yar of Tunda Asraja, the 
Yar of Sikander Ibrahim, the Y..r of Lal Behilima, etc. Their authersht 
is almost anonymous. 

Another link of the literary tradition of Panjabi literature 1 
provided by the existence of a rich folkelore, which has bean present 
ed in the forms of folk-songs, folkestories, riddles, and popular say 
ings. While the ancestory of seme of these may conclusively be traced 
to classical Sanskrit. Prairit and ApDhraagha literatures, a major 
part of them belongs to the racial inheritances of Panjab, and mirrors 
the pastoral life and moods in haunting tones with a flavour of the 
primordial elements like earth, sun moon and stars, The sex-relatione 
ships represented in these compositions of a solleative mind are very 
simple, direct and uninhibited. Sesides mirroring a whole social alle 
ien, whose last traces eVen are now fast disappearing, this folk lore 
preserves the whole account of collective wisdom. “henever the Panjabi 
poets felt a need to address the common man they invariably fell back 
upon this inexhaustible store of tunes and tones and symbols and 
imagery > 

After this promising start, the Panjabi literature did net thre 
ow Up any luminous figure till two centuries later its brightest ster 
Guru Nanak appeared on the horizon, There must have been a long stretq- 
ch of some minor poets, but little is mown adout thea. This situation 
cannot be attributed to any specific reason except th:t during that 
Gark age of the literary history of Panjab nuch of its life ebbed away 
and vhat little sign of 1¢ remained was trampled down sy ruthless 
vandals, the early Muzlia invaders. But appearance of Surv Nanak and 
emergense of Sith tradition more than redewsed this diemal etate of 
affairs. 


Although the poetry of Guru Nanak as also the Sikh religion 
which evolved out of his teachins, ite the product of the same soc 
ferment which gave birth to Bhakti movement or renaissance in medicv | 
Indian religion and art, yet they acquired a wholly distinct charact- 
er of their ovn, Bot in its content and in its temper the Silh poetic 
tradition carries this distinctive stark. To the devotional exultation 
and mystic beatitude of the poetry of Bhakti school, Guru Nunak add«d 
the elesent of historical involvement and commitaent. This manifested 
itself in a strong dermneiation of the political subjugation and adub 
nistrative misrule; a seathing criticiem of the religious rituals and 
Gogmas suagtained by a thoroughly decadant priestly class and ruthless 
demolition of all distinctions of seaste and creed which separate man 
from fellow man. Guru Nanak preached for a Universal fatherhood of 
Ged and brotherhood of Man. while paying critical attention to the 
cuter shacicles on Inman -ersonality, Guru Nanak did tet forget to 
point to the moral and spiritual decay in which he found his own 
people. Describing the mark of 'Kaliyug’ he draws attention to the 
Vici sadhana of the places of worship and decadance of social institue 
tions", and explains it as a consequence of flowing from people becoe 
ming fatalists, having cast off their Dharma and degenerating into an 
ignorant mase of persons dead and blind in spirit. Thus complete 
surrender of self to the will of a loving God acqiired a new signifie 
cance of a selfeless dedication to the service of mankind and to 
mitigation of its unhappy lot. 

Panjabi poetry, with Guru Nanak, expanded its horizons and vas 
endowed with a new daring and a fresh vigour. It forged strong links 
with the life of men and their dreamg of fulfilment. He rejected the 
concept of dod as an abstract construction of cold logic and replaced 
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4% with that of a personal Sod, and adotable father, a loving Jord — 
an inepiring protector. Panjabi poetry began to glow with this emoti | 
mal exuberance and warmth of tmman relationships. 111 this led to an . 
unleashing of new feress and an energiaation of a people, which is 
still to a large extent far fron having emiausted itself. In more way 
than one ean imagine, Guru Yanak' P poetry appeals to the modern imagi 
nation, and has been a great force in liberating human soul and stisu 
lating human imagination. | 

Both the catholiaity of his belief and radical nature of his 
outlook are reflected in Guru Nanak's attitude to poetic form and his 
Literary taste, The sonsolous poet that he was, he sade seVeral innoe- 
vations, which helped him to save the Panjabi poetic tradition fron 
conventional formation of the traditional literature, In poetic form 
he drew heavily upon the folk forms besides adopting popular formes ef 
"“VYare", "Baramahas*, "Pauries*, “Painti Akhari* to his new content. I 
imagery, he replaced the contrived and unnative images with these 
drown from the natural landscape of Panjab and the social and institu 
tional life of its people. This set the nore for Panjabi poetry to be 
written by succeeding poets as his teachings set the norm for human 
conduct, Casting off poetic embellishments and shedding away ostenta=- 
tious atyle, duru Nanak's poetry became a fresh, direct and intimate 
piece of beauty both delicate and vital, 

The works of Guru Nanak are secured in the Adi Granth. Most 
important of these are uetaphysical-cum-lyrieal “Jap Ji", Sidh Gosht, 
Baramah and Painti Aalhari. Besides he wrote scores of lyrical poems 
knewn in Sikh literature as Shabdas. Their popularity led to creation 
a whole mass of apocryphal literature attributed to hin, "The age of 
Manak is the golden Aga for Panjabi life and letters, for, then the 
masses of the population found a religion and a literature right close 
to their heads and hearts." 
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Quru Nanak was followed by successive Sikh GQiruepeets. A 
special mention may be sade of Guru Ram Dass, the great aesthetic of 
@ religious poets; Guru Arjan Dev (1565-1606 4.5.) who carved a nich 
for himself in the realm of medieval Indian culture by mcessfully 
executing the stupendous job of editing the Adi Granth (edited 1604 
AD), which is unique fact of its type. In 1420 pages of this sacred 
text are included selected works of many important 'Bhakts! (Saints) 
of medieval India including Kabir, Farid, Remanand, Ravidas, Namdev, 
Sur Das and Mirabai, besides complete works of @:ru Nanak, Guru Angad 
Garu Amar Das, Guru Ram Dass, Gurn Arjan Dev and many other Shakts,. 
Later on Guru Gobind Singh -on the teachings of Guru Tegh Sahadur 
and a couple of hie own writings. 

adi-Granth is a unique work of significance in the medieval 
Indian literature, both for ite magnitude and its wide range. As an 
attempt to bring tegether the works of Uhaktas’ of various religious 
beliefs and different castes, it is a magnificent symbol of the synthe 
esis which Sikhism sought to achieve out of the chaos of medieval 
Indian religions and society. as a record of what the mest sensitive 
sOllg of the wedieval age of Indian history felt about their contents, 
or any situation, about the destiny of man, and about the way to his 
saivation, it is of immense value to the social scientist. As an auth= 
ology of Verse written in mmerous languages and different styles then 
poular, it prove ces us with most authentic source for literary and 
linguistic researoh. 

AGi Granth is a graved momment to the organising gains of Guru 
Arjane The job of collecting, sorting out, selecting and arranging the 
material, took him over four years. In this enterprise he was ably as 
isted by another eminent poet and Sikh scholar Bhai turdas. fo Adi- 
le ter ee ee ee oP Pe 
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GQranth's major contribution also came from the pen of Guru Arjan, 
himself. His compositions are mainly discursive or didactic. ‘The 
lyrical element is subdued and is provided by a touching expression 
of a sense of great humility of utter aa of being the first 
of the illustrious line of 3ikh martyrs. 

The energy generated by the Sikh movement led to a great 
literary renaissance in Panjab. Another important %ikh poet of this 
age is Bhai Gurdas (1551-1629 4.0.) who wrote both in Brij Bhasa 
and in Panjabi. In Srij Bhasa, he adhered to a conventional form 
"“Swaiyat while in Panjabi he chose a more pliable form i.e. Yar. His 
writings though didactic in character are of great historical intere- 
st. another distinction, which he shares with another of the contem- 
poraries Shah Hussain is the chaste Panjabi idiom, whose potentialit- 
ies he exhausted to the saximum. His similies evoke the image of a 
rural Panjab, luxurient in forms and exhaustive in hues. BMal Gurdas 
is called the St. Paul of Sikhism. His work is deemed to hold the 
key to the Sikh spiritual treasury and to make the best and purest 
Raht-nama. “Although derivative in thought and resonate and repeti- 
tive in vocabulary, his considerable volume of poetry for its wealth 
of allusion, and imagery fresh as well as rejuvenate, its ripeness of 
Hindu Muslim and sikh cultural scholarship and for the force and 
colourfulness of en entitles him te the rank of the greatest 
medieval Panjabi Poet"*. 

In religious poetry, another stream of medieval Pa wjabi litere 
ature is that of Sufi Poetry. From the very start, Sufi poetry has 





been very pepular with the rural masses of Panjab, especially the Mus- 
lims. Although Panjabi Sufi poets belong to the great tradition of 
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sufi mystic poetry, which claimed the best of minds in Arabia and fran 
it is distinctly an indigenous grovth, sheikh Parid-ud-din Masud, Gan! 
Leshakar @an appropriately be called the progenitor of sufi tradition 
of Panjabi poetry. A man of deep religious devotion, he was instrument 
al in converting large number of the local people to Islan. He wrote 
beth to preagh and to expresa his mystic experiences. A major portion 
of his works 1s included in Adi Granth, the sikh scripture, shatkh 
Farid's vorks in Panjabi other than in the Adi Granth, consist of a 
set of Kafiay hundred and thirty Shaloks and ai Sabai It is a book 
on religious injunctions tinged with Sufi beliefs, Sheikh Farid set 
the love and the norm for Panjabi Sufi poetry with his simple and 
direct style, a natural imagery drawn from the local landscape and 
institutional life and avoidance of the contrived and the pedantic, 

another Sufi poet was Madho Lal Husain (1530-1903-4) who was 
born in Lahore, later know as Shaikh Madho, the saint. There is no 
other his literary work except Kafis (lyrics) of a highly mystic type. 
Eis Verse is written in simple Panjabi, slightly overlaid with Arabie 
words. It exceeds in expression of thought and has a clear oe In its 
simplicity and effectiveness it is superior to Farid's Panjabi. 
| Shah Hussain (1539-1809), the weaver, contributed a great deal 
to this tradition by drawing heavily upon the folk-lere for his form, 
His lyrics, know as Kafian, are both deeply emotional and musical, and 
the reader's response of exultation and passionate involvement is inst- 
antaneous, FRighly subjective in content and intensity of feeling, they 
are beautiful specimen of the best romantic Panjabi arr -4 

One of the other Sufi poets, who wrote verse of great poetie 
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charm am appeal, was Sultan Balti (1629-1600 A.D.), a voet who is 
universally admitted to have been among the greatest lait tg of India 
Ne was born at Avan, (Shorkot - Jhang Diatrict) in 1691 A.D. Bahu wa 
a great scholar of Arabic and Persian literatures, but there is his 
snly one Siharfi in Panjabi wiich is very lengthy. His verse is comp- 
osed in simple and unpretentious style. It has a well marked charace- 
ter of its om and rests entirely on the resources of the a 
thought and knowledge of the Panjabi language of Jhang District. Shah 
Gharaf (1659-1725), another Sufi poet, was the resident of Batala, 
District Gurdaspur. He became a sufi saint on account of some domesti 
trouble and earned a good name both as a Sufi saint and as a Panjabi 
poet. He wrote igries (Kafian) which beaame popular in the Panjab.His 
toms is in Lahore, 

Balhe Shah (1690-1762), ancGher Sufi saint, was born in a 
Sayyed family residing at the village Pandoki in Kasur, sixteen miles 
to basa south of Raiwind station on the north bank of the river Beas 
in 1820, He is alao equally admitted to have been the greatest of the 
Panjabi mystics and hig iyries (Kafis) have gained unique popularity 
in Panjabi poetry. "In truth he is one of the greatest sufis of the 
world and his thought equals that of Jalal-udedin Rumi and shams 
Tabriz of Iran. As a poet Bulhe Shah is different from the other suft 
poets of the Panjabi charaster which 1s more reasonable than esotion- 
al or passionate." 

Bilhe Shah plaows the Gurus and dod on the same level and finds 
ne difference betveen the two. He is the king of the Panjabi mystics, 
seczs free fron any foreign influence truly what is naturally felt in 
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loving the divine, which is the greatness: ‘’ Bulhe Shah, the poet. His 
Verse 42 simple, yet very beautiful in form. 

ALL Haider aa alii the Sufi poet, was born at gasia in the 
Multan [Di etrict in 16890. He paints well his disgust of the worldly 
possessions which ane has to leave after death. He calls them false. 
Naider is ths only poet of Panjabi literature who played with words, 
Tt is on acaount of this that his thought is weak and the same 
idea in Gifferontiy described. Physical ieve was his ideal for spirite 
ual lova and he, therefor’, laid great stress on the use of words 
“Aiah naturally imparte¢ « sort of brilliance to his paneenets He used 
Lahandi Panjabi (Muitand) «hich ig a sweet dialect of Panjab. 

Thus the gduf{ poets who case to India from 1460 to 1707 with 
the object of leading the Indians to the deloved Muhammad's path, did 
areditatie wozk for some yearse The O1d Indian vigour asserted itself 
and in ite turn influenead the Sufi beliefs. The mystics, therefore, 
ohserved ths best of Islan and Hindulem and developed a new sort of 
sufi thoight more Indian than foreign in character. Amrious to scarry 
this new Chought to the sassea, they Versified it in their langttage. 
Tn troubles times, these Sufis maintained witn their preachings the 
mental balance of the differant communities and, through their poems, 
sent the nessige of peace, unity, and love to alnost avery home and 
hamlet. Of then Bulle Shah's lyrics are knowm for their ecriticiam of 
religions Bigotry and hypocrisy and Ali Haider is remarkable for intre 
oducing the style and the imagery of Persian Sufi poetry in Panjabi, 


which deez not appear to have strusk routs here, 
Besides religious and myatie traditions of medieval Panjabi 
poetry, the other two important traditions are tiiose of war-baliads 
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and love romances. Amongst themselves these three traditions exhaust 
the three ideal types of manhood accepted by the medieval Panjab i.e. 
the saint, the soldier and the lover. These were the types which tick 
led the imagination of the Panjab and commanded its respect. There 
numerous wereballads (Vars) in Panjabi which adopted as their theme 
the wars waged by the Sikh durus against their tyronical persecution 
by the Mughal Baperors, of those the most important is "Shaire di Var 
which deseribes the battles of Anandpur and Chamkaur between duru 
Gobind singh and the combined forces of the Mughais and hillechiefs, 
Similarly the martyrdom of Hagiqat Rai, the subject matter of another 
ballad known as "Agre di Var Haqiqat Rai*. iru Gobind singh (1666- 
1707 A.D.) also adapted a chapter of ‘Markanday Puran' namely *Chandi 
Charit' in a Panjabi Yar ‘Chandi di Var’, He was a great scholar and 
a profiic writer. Main body of his works, is included in 'Dasan | 
in Brij Bhasha. ‘Chandi Di Var' is the most important of hia Panjabi 
sompositions and was written with the ostensible motive of installing 
enthusiasm in the youth for a religious war against the oppressive 
overiordship of despotic rulers, 

In love-romances, medieval Panjabi literature is very rich, 
Stress being not laid on the originality of the story, every writer 
tried his skill on the few prevalent stories, which were either deriv 
ed from the Arabic and Persian sources as was the case with the store 
fes of ‘Yusuf Zulekha’ (Joseph and Potiphen), *Shirin-Farhad!, Saif- 
Uledaluk, and Lalla-Majm or local tales were adopted for the pirpose 
as in the gase of Heer-Ranja, jJohni-Mahival, Sassi-Punmu, and Mirza@- 
Sahiban. Thus a number of story~-cycles grew around these tales, some~ 
times the muber of poets contributing to a cyele going up to hundred 
as in the case of Heer-Ranja. These were mostly local poets mown as 
Karishans, who composed and wrote for the enjoyment of a linited 
audience. Some important writers are described here unders<- 

Damodar was a native of Jhang District and was the contemporay 


of Akbar and is the first poet of Panjabi poetry who wrote the romane 
of Heer-Ranjha for the first time. His composition is in the Lehnda 
Gialest. A plese of great chara and subtle poetic beauty, 'Damodar's 
story of Hest-Ranjha is in the classical Indian style in which the 
human situation is made to adhere to the principle of poetics justice. 
Damodar's description is indirect and he forges a pregnant atyle rom 
rkable for its masterly use of innuendo and sly humour. Pilu, a cont 
eaporary of Guru arjan, waa the first to write the story of Mirza«- 
Sahiban, which is avallable today only in parts. Hafiz Barihutdar, 
faithfully followed in hig footsteps, | 

Not covered by any of the categories of aedival Panjabi poetry 





referred to above, are the indignant satirical compositions of Suthra 
Shah, Jalhan, and Wajid. These poets poured ridicule on the shams and 
the fraids and the hypecrisy of the society in which they lived, There 
were als0 mineZous Mugiim poets, who wrote exclusively Muslim religie- 
ous poetry, deriving inspiration from the Muslim Aistory and religious 
and sOcial law. 

In medieval age, mot sugh Panjabi prose was written. Whatever 
aittle wae written related to the lives of sikh ‘hirus especially Guru 
Nanak Dev, and annotation of their works. These are known as ‘Janes 
Sakhis' (Birth stories) and 'Teeks' (Translations). In ‘Janam Sakhis*, 
all historical and myti&cal elements are mixed together and many 
fneredible uiraclea are attributed te their heroes. As pieces of histe 
Orisal information these are exasperating, but aa pieces of literary 
prose they are very interesting. 'Puratan Janam Sakhi', popularly 
known as ‘ialait Wali Janam Sakhi' is the oldest specimen of such 
writing and is asoribed to the tise of Guru Arjan. another one written 
by Bhai *¥eharban', a nephew of Guru Arjan, is the most voluminous and 
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interesting. The one, attributed to Bhai Bala is of dubious suthorship 
and there are s0 sany apparent interpolations in it that its utility 
is greatly undermined. Shai Mani Singh also wrote a Janam Sakhi, desi 
des 'Sikhan 44 Bhagat valat, a record of the important followers of 
the Sikh Gurs. 


During the Sultanate period, Hindi was in a state of evolution, 
and had not yet dDecome a language of literary oxpression. The Turkish 
Sultans were not disposed to extend any patronage to it. Nevertheless 
1t wae gradually becoming the lang: age of the people of Central India 
and wandering saints of the Bhakti Movement were in the course of thee 
ir piigrimages spreading it from place to place. This language was 
further developed by saints like Gorakhnath (940-1031), Charpat (890- 
900), Awnananda, Kabir, stc. It also recoived some impetus from the 
preaching of the Sufi saints. 

When the Mughals came to the scene, Hindi was fast developing 
to the status of a literary language. The historians are unanimous in 
offering that fron the earliest times up to the middle of akbar'ts 
reign, all Government acsounts were kept in Hindi or generally speake 
ing in the local vernaculars, About 1306 A.D. during the reign of 
Sultan Sikander Lodi we — for the first time Of works composed by 
Hindus in Persian languscse."* Guru Hanak while working at Sultanpur 
Lodi as an accountant during the reign of Sikander Lodi, under Daulat 
eae ie the then governor of the Panjab, maintained accounts in 
Hindi. | 

Akbar constitutes the golden age of Hindi peetry. The influence 
exercised by his glorious and victorious reign, his welle 
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complete feligious tolerance and recognition of merit, combined with 
peace, both internal and external, engendered a bracing atmoaphere 

for the development thoughland literature. The result was that many 
first-rate Hindi poets produced remarkable poetic works which have 
becume classics. The most notable luminaries of Hindi were Tulsi Dass, 
sur Das and Birbar. Akbar himself 1iked Hindi poetry and extended 
patronage to Hindi poets. He is even stated to have composed some 
verses in that language. It is, not therefore, surprising that Hindi 
poetry made a remarkable progress during his reign. The most isportant 





feature of the age was that literary activities were not confined to 
the court and nobles, It was essentially a movement of the people and 
a large number of scholars and poets of Hindi were found in the counte 
Tyside and were patronised mainiy 6; leeal land-lords and well-to-de 
public men. 

Jahangir too patronised Hindi scholars, saints and artists. 
Jahangir's brother Daniyal was a noted poet of Hindt. Shah Jahan conte 
imed the tradition of his house. The progress of Hinds literature 
received a set back in the time of Aurangzeb who was not kindly dispe- 
sed towards it. Nevertheless Hind{ continued to flourish at the court 
of Hindu Rajas, 

Kirpa Rem vas the unrivalled poet of the Hindt language who had 
a charming style, dBecause under the patronage of the Great Mughals it 
was shedding off its grossneas and was assimilating into itself all 
the sweetness ané charm of the Persian Langiage,. “irpa Raz composed 
his work chiefly in BrijbhasHa among which Hit-trangint was fairly 
well-known all over India for its elegant style and charming diction, 
It chiefly dwelt upon the nature of aan and marked a break with the 
past in-as-much as it was written in 'Dohas' instead of 'Shhands* 
which were then generally used for the expression of erotic sentinent. 
80 Kirpa Ram broke a new ground in Hindi literature by trying to compe 
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send the Rinne $600 A tie, 

Raja Birbar  @ great poet of at was much liked by Akbar 
wne conferred on him the title of Kavi Rai. “Pirbar wae as such renew 
ned for his liberality, as far as musical sill and poetical talent. 
Hia short verses, arenes and jokes, are still in the mouths of the 
people of Hindustan." Raja Takhat _ was also a great poet of Hind! 
and composed Shirikar Kundki Chopai. Ram Chara's Ram Vinoda, Nain sulh'’s 
Vaidhya Manotsva, and a Narayan's Prem Trangini were among the 
other important Hindi works of this period, 

The Sikh Girus also contributed a lot to Hindi literature. The 
eritics and the scholars of Hindi literature have unanimously agreed 
that the fifth duru Arjan wrote his hynns in Hindi. But the tenth guru 
had given the real impetus to Hindi literature when he invited the sche 
Olars of Hind4 and sanskrit Languages, such as Hans Ram and Mangal, and 
encouraged them to write as much as they could. duru Gobind Sitgh has 
written his own hymns mainly in Hind’ and was its great patroniser. 
Below is given the list of more poets and prose-writers ho sontributed 
to Hindi literature in the Panjab during the period of our study. Thay | 
were Chandan, Dhanna, Sadama, Bhog Raj, amri Rai, Karyesh and Gharib 
Dass “Mo were famous poets of Hindi, Sadha Chand Sondhi of Jullundur 
wrote Katha Ram Rup. Maharaban and Hirde Ram were Hindi writers during 
Jahangir's reigns Sur Das (1493-1563 A.D.) Khushal Rai Anath Puri 
(1643-1605 4.D.) Manohar Das Niranjani, Ram Chand (8.1668 A.D.) Anath 
Puri and Bala Lal of Lahore (1590-1710 A.D.) were other writers. Asong 
the Muglim Hind’. writers were Shah Husain, ghaikh Abdul gadus (D.1587 
AeD.}, Muhammad Afzal (first name Gopal) (9.21683 A.D.) Shaikh gharif of 


Batala and Bulleh Shah Qaderi of Kasur, 
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The Sultans of Delhi did not patronise 3anskrit literature and 
nene of them had any Sanskrit poet at his court. During the later days 
of the Sultanate, however, a few Janskrit works were rendered inte Per 
sian or somo matter from certain Sanskrit works was inoorporated in 
Persian works, Lespite lack of reyal patronage Sanskrit language and 
Literature continueé to flourish during the period and the adverse pol 
{tieal conditions 444 not materially influence theiz progress. 

With the advent of the Mughals, though the prospects of Sanskrit 
learning seasei to have brightened up, yet we do not have any marked 
ereation of this literature in the “anjab during this period. It aight 
bo possible that sowe Pandits might have devoted their energies and tip 
for teaching and preaching their religious dogmas in Sanskrit, dut no 
oreative work of any other is forthsoming. Babar and Humayun wers not 
Antorested in Sanskrit literzture at all. Akbar was the firat Mughal 
Baperer to extend patronage to Sanskrit and many scholars and poets of 
Sanskrit adorned his court and received recognition at his hands but 
unfortunately none from the Panjab. Akbar not only listened to their 
poema but also discussed with them the principles of Hindu thoughts, 
religious and secular. Jahangir foliowed in the footsteps of hig father 
and employed Sanskrit poets and scholars. Although Shah Jahan was an 
orthodox Muslin, yet he, in pursuance of his ancestral poiiay, extended 
patronage to seholars of Sanskrit. The court historian Abdul Hawid Lahe 
ori gives the names of several Ganskrit poets but none from tug Panjab, 
who were received by thah Jahan from time to time. Aurangzeb however, 
hal ne soft corner for Sanskrit learning and during his reign Sanskrit 
scholars eeared to be honoured at the Mughal court. But Sanskrit learne 
ing continied to flourish at the court of Hindu Rajas. In spite of 
Teyal patromase Sanskvit literature of the Mughal period could not be 
Galied first-rate, original and inspiring work of art. 
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arches and the Vaults, the lofty minarets, the domes brought by the 
early Turkish invaders had, by the time of Babar's invasion of India, 
flourished for more than three hundred years side by side with the 
mative architecture characterised by the arches built on the cantilfie 
Ver prinsiple and corbel brackets narrow coliwns and flat roofs. The 
former had not been able to influence the latter to an appreciable 
extent, but on the other hand the Hindu ideas of art had influenced, 
to a considerable extent, the early Turkish architecture in this 
country. The reasona for this werer- 

The foreign Tarkish rulers had to employ Indian craftemen and 
sculptors, who while sticking to their own traditions about the fora 
and method of construction, introduced unconsciously, into the Muslin 
tudidings many decorative and architectural details, which had been 
in vogue in the country for centuries in the past. 

The early conquerors, almost in all the cases, built their 
Places of worship, royal edifices and even tombs out of the material 
got from the Hindu and Jain temples which were so callously pulled 
dewn by those fanatics. Thus, the necessity of adjustment which the — 
material required, influenced and modified the foreign art and 
architectures. 

Notwithstanding the striking contrast between the Muslim and 
Hindu atyles, their buildings resesbled in some particulars. Therefore 
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the Sultans of Delhi sometimes converted Hindu and Jain temples inte 
mosques just after the demolition of the roofs and by erecting domes 
in their place with an addition of the sinarets,. 

On account of the circisstasces emmerated above, the old 
Native art continued to exert influence upon the Muslim archi tecture 
and this influence continued beyond the period of the Sultans of De | 
and expressed itself in the narrow columns plasters, corbe] brackets 
and other ornamental features of the Mughal Buildings. 

In the domain of the fine arts, the richest contribution of th 
Muslims, is in the Indo-Soracen School of Painting, which had infl — 
ced the Great Mughals, mingled with the traditional Indian paintings 
under the patronage of Akbar. As a result of the fusion a new art of 
Indian painting was evolved. 

The Muslim rule caused a distinct advanee in architecture, As 
denongtrated by the relics of the past buildings, it seems that the 
Hindu kings squandered their wealth and artistic skill on temples and 
not on their palaces. Sut the Muslims built palaces and tombs in 
addition to their places of religion. Tie semi~cireular radiating 
arch, the vaulted dome as also the geometrically laid out gardens, 
particularly are within the purview of Muslin art. 

Babar intended to invite from Constantignople, a pupil of the 
famous Aldanian architect, Sinan, to assist him in his building 
projects; he Rad a poor opinion of Indian art and skill. Most of his 
magnificent monuments have perished, From an architectural point of 
view, Lahore is a Mughal city and its Muslim remains, with a few 
exceptions are in the Mughal style, the exesption being the toab of 
Shah Musa, by the Lahore Railway Station, which is in Afghan style 
and the Mosque of Maryam Makani or Maryam Zamani by the eastern 
Gateway of the Lahore fort, the style of thieh is transitional 
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between the Afghan and the Mughal sigh. 

Humayun's life was too unsettled to sallow hiz to give free and 
full scope to his aesthetic fancy. Instead of using marble, stone or 
brick in the construction of hig dbulldings he used wood right through 
and this is the most striking featura of his architecture. The matere 
ial records which have survived of both Babar's and Humayun's contrie 
butions to the building art of the country are almost negligible. # 
ever, Owing to the unsettled conditions of the sountry under the first 
two dreat Mughals, a little encouragenent te architecture was possible 
during the early years. A few buildings of a private character whitch 
were erected in those days, in the Panjab, show that the style of the 
Sayyede and Afghans as produced in the previous century still contine 





ued. According to fir wolseley Haig ‘*Sabar's marked aesthotic sense, 
communicated to his successors inspired then under nore favourable 
conditions to the production of their finast achievements, while 
Humayun's ferced contact vith the cultura of the Yafavids is reflecte- 
ed in the *ersian ene noticeable in many of the Mughal builde 
ings whieh followed.” Most of the Babarts aagnificent monuments have 
perished; the only one that wiki survived in the Panjab out of the 
major works, is the Kabull Sagh at Panipat, 

The Surs, who supplanted the Great Mughals (Babar and Humayun) 
for the tine being, ware redarkabdle Dullders. The palace built in the 
citadel of Agra by Sher Shar or his successor, Islas Shah, wae as 
exquisite a piece of decorative art as anything of ite clases in India. 
"This pelaee must have gone for to justify the eulogius more than 
once passed on the works of these Pathane - that 'Trey bullt like 
giants and finished like goldamiths; for the stones aaa have been 
of enormous size and the detalie of most exquisite finest." sher 
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Shah's one of the most magnificent somiments is the Fort of Rohtas 
(Khurd) details of which with some more sinor momuments are given at 
their proper place. 

in Akbar the Great, the greatest exponent of Hindu-Muslis 
unity, architecture, like other fine arts, found a most active and 
powerful patron. His buildings were characterised by the unity of 
Hinds and Muslim styles, of which some times the one predominated and 
some times the other, so much so that Fatehpur Sikri, the nucleus of 
architectural splendour in the reign of Akbar, has been very aptiy 
described as *a reflex of the great mind of the man who built it." 
Even Akbar's architecture speaks for his statewmanship, aiming at 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

The style of architecture evolved by Akbar represented a fusi. 
of the Hindu and Muslim styles and may be called the mixed Hindu} 
Muslim style or national Indian style of architecture. Although Lahor 
was regarded as only the secondary sapital of the Empire, vhioh Akbar 
had from 1584 to 1908, the fort that Akbar constructed thets,almost 


at the same time as that of Agra was conceived and carried out on 





practically the same grand scale. Hovever, its lay-out as it general 
indieates an advance on that of the more southerly eaapital as it is 
rectangular in plan and the interior arrangements are more reguiariy 
aligned. 

Jahangir's interest centered mainly round paifting and garden- 
ing. His father's building activity was so vast and varied and it 
carried such a long period that he found it hard to rival him. Even 
then Jahangir's reign is not without architectural glory. A few magn- 
ificent buildings were erected during his reign and the Mmperer hine 
self had a hand in their plan, design ani execution. “Under Jahangir's 
spasmodic supervision, which on cccasiong looked like undue interfer- 
ence ani with his dilettante temperament, the fine state of the strue- 
ture is perhaps largely due. Jahangir had a trained eye for a picture, 
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but not a mind that could understand the largeness and breadth requi 
red for architectural effect." 

The development of architecture reached the senith of perfect- 
fon in the tise of shah Jahan who built palaces, mosques, tombs and 
pavillion of white marble at Agra, Lahore, Delhi, Kabul, Kashmir, 
Ajmer, Kandhar, Ahmedabad and other places. To the popular mind the 
glories of Shah Jahan's reign are far more vividly depicted in the 
art than in the literature of that period. The Emperor's entire atten 
tion was devoted to the development of architecture; and the building 
congtrueted in his reign stand as a living sonument of unsurpassed 
eonstructive skill. they breathe sublimitpy, peace, elegance, and 
grandeur, though ever-elaboration in some of them appears a little 





grotesque to an expert. The unscrupulous beholder of art is simply 
enchanted by their all round beauty. Even if the entire historical 
literature had perished, and only the buildings had remained to tell 
the story of Shah Jahan's reign, there is little doubt — 4% would 
have still been asserted as the most glorious in history. 

Experts held divergent views on the architectural style of thi 
period. Those who hesitate to credit Indian genius with the creative 
originality te produce anything new or original, trace in it a power~- 
ful extraneous influence. But others hold a contrary opinion and ass- 
ert that this style is the natural grovth and consumation of strict 
Indian artistic traditions, It is impossible te pronounce a final 
judgsent on such a delicate question, but it seems clear that the 
truth lies between the two extremes. The style, it may reasonably be 
presuzed was the preduct of an impact of one cuiture on the other. It 
was not a Minerva~like creation springing full grow: from the head of . 
- | at Pee me ae ek ee Fergusson ,P.236 
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one man, but a continuous growth of art in which many sen of different 
cultures anc followers of different traditions took part. It had a 
steady growth which attained perfection in this period, when it recel- 
ved impetus and subieiadm 

After the death of Shah Jahan, the Mughal arohitecture began 
rapidly to deteriorate. His successor Aurangzeb was little interested 
in construction of buildings. He did not display any lowe for fine 
arts. He constructed only a few buildings none of which compare in 
architectural serit to the splendid monuments erected by his father, 
grand father and great-grand father. The Indo-Muslis architecture 
—vegiatered a downward trend after shah Jahan's death. 
Bs BAINTANGt< The art of painting iid not get the patronage by the 
Sultans of Delhi because owing to the yuranie prohibition, this urt 
was ahunned by all the Muslim rulers, the Muslim nobiiity, and rank 
and file. It was believed by then that a painter who painted the figue 
res of living beings imagined that he was giving life to the object of 
his painting and this he preswaed to rival Allah (dod), who alone is 
the giver of life, In view of this, the art of painting, at least of 
living beings, was considered irreligious by orthedox Muslias. 

akbar though a Muslim, was 1 lover of fine art and used to say 
that far from waiting a man irraligious, painting urges an artist to 
turn to God and seek His dDlessinzs in the task of imparting individuee 
aity to his work. The early Muslin artista confined themselves to the 
painting of inanimate objects, such an trees, mountains, rivers, water 
and fire, The next step vas to taim to the drawings of birds and anim~ 
ais and then finally to human portraiture, Under Akbar, this art had 
very much developed in every corner of India. Akbar gave birth to the 
Mughal School of Pictorial Art. Under his patronage this art mingled 
with the strle of Indian painting which deepite neglect and lack of 
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patronage had survived singe ancient ee 

the art of painting flourished during the reign of Jahangir. 
He was brought up at a court which extended a splendid patronage to 
art, where he developed and trained his aesthetic faculties to a reme- 
arKable degres. In later iife, he eauld distinguish at sight the han 
of different painters on the same or different canvases or in the saa 
portrait. —— his encouragement Indian painting reached its high 
water aie, The picture galleries at Lahore representing the Tapesial 
family, and baronage would fave ranked among the finest in the world, 

Painting continued to flourish in the tiae of Shah Jahan, but. 
he was more fond of architecture than of painting. This, together wi | 
the seneuousness of hig taste, led to a certain decadence in piote | 
art. The paintings of this time are characterised by graphic colourin 
and ornatental borders, During the reign of Aurangzeb whe wa anti ba= 
thetic to all forms of art, painting still continued to exist, though 
4t did not flourish as the Mughal nobles and the Hindu rulers in 
spite or the lack of royal encouragement, still continued to patronis 
it. "fhe art of painting of the Great Mughais was full of softness and 
sentiment, for chivalry and ronanee = scenes of loveaaiding, Latla an 
Majnun, Shirin and Farhad, youths and maidens daliying in gardeng by 
the side of a stream, of gorgecis reception of foreign ambuassies in 
royal courts, of feasts and festive functions, where wine passed frec 
ly round, where dainty dishes wore served and where tecth-some vion4e 
vere spread in abundanee ~ are depicted equally well and in plenty. 
Then like every age of romanee, conquest and mystery, this age was 
evreatiy interested in the supernatural and the marvellous, oo 
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femiliar figures, They were the stock-in-trade of the story-teller and 
the painter.® 

WULPIUREs@= Sculpture, has reliefs and tile-work which were so 
closely connected with architecture, a short reference, ge 
here. Following the example of the Iranian Kings, the jreat Mughals 
sought the aid of the sculpter's art for the beautification of thei: 
buildings, palaces and pleasances. The Great Mughals, however, patron- 
ised ivery carving and the miniatures in ivory were prized by then, 
and this art reached perfection during their rule. Other crafts such 
as Ornamental pottery and metal work were alao highly developed all 
over Northern India. Ornamental dDrassware, silver, gold and other 





metal vessels with inlay work (Koftegari) were turned out on a large 
scale, 'Bidri! pots were also manufactured. Dainty carved vebsels, 
brass toys, embossed shields, decorated with figures of herses and 
heroins, Vases on salvers with engraged signs of the Zodie, metal 
trays in high relief perforated ani enbossed lamps, water pots. The 
*Sarai’ of ur Jahan erected at Mur Mahal in Jullundur District, the 
Getails of which are given acetate in this chapter, is remarkable 
for its exquisitely sculptured front. 

De GARD MINGt- The Great Mughals were great lovers of laying gardens. 
When they consolidated their power, they patronized the art of garden- 
ing equally well. Akbar followed the example of his ancestors and laid 
out Bbeg<utiful gardens. Jahangir was the greatest among all the Great 
Mughals. “His prineipal delight was in the laying out of large formal 
gardens, the romantie beauty of which has contributed a let to the 
aesthetic reputation of the Mugial dynasty. Though Jahangir's love of 
nature, inherited from his progenitor, Behar the Mughal garden was 
brought to perfection and at ail places where this Emperer sojourned 
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for any length of time one of these pleasances was generaly prepared, 

Theugh Shah Jahan's aesthetic fancy mainly centred round arche 
itecture, he was no less interestcd in gardens which were indispense 
able for the ornamentation of hia beautiful duildings. Aurangzeb who 
denied himself many other pleasures had no particular fondness for 
gardens also. The latter Mugtials vere — devoted to gardening 
and other fine arts than their predecessors, 

With high-valled enclosures, redolent with flagrant flowers, 
gaily plumaged birds, a captured strean rumning through the garden in 
rhythmic harwony, arching trees sheltering the spring flowers, a tank 
in the middle reflecting the flower-beds around and the scenes surroe- 
unding 1% on its transparent surface, the charming nightingales chire 
ping and —" the fully bloomed roses, and decently dressed eee 
and "ghilmans! moving about the legendary paradise was fully attained 
and nothing sateen aa could be conceived by human rind seems to 
have Deen left wanting, 

The leve of gardening displayed by the Mughal Emperors, had an 
enduring ispresgion on the taste of the people of the Panjab, Hindus 
as well as the Muslims. But unfortunately, most of the gardens, where 
the nightingales (filbuls) sang so sweetiy the songs of splendour are 
now lying in ruing or are given to cultivation and geod many more hav 





Gied out for want of care. Yet there is enough in the remnants to 
indicate the tastes of their founders and the beauty that surrounded 
then. 

In the follewing chapter, efforts have been made to deacribe 
in details the achievements of the Great Mughals, in the Tield of art 
architecture, painting, sculpture, gardening and biiliding of towns. 
Ten :  e : ‘ | _ - «Vol. : PP. | 
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these works are stated imperor-wise, so that a clear idea may be 
formed about their time to time development. 








ROARH) t= Kanuud was refounded by Malik Mahdud Whan, a 


servant of Rabar, but before it was founded by Mahdud Fhan, it is said 
that it was inhabited by Brahuens of the Kanaudia group, from whom it 
derived its naane. - Yremained a pargana of the Sarkar of Narna:l under 
the Mughal Baperers. 





1 vA WR CLARORE) s-This garden was foundeé by Mirza 
Kamran in 1530 when he was the governor ef the province, The building 
is made of solid masonary and its appearanee on the banks of the river 
Ravi is imposing and picturesque. The Baradeari of Mirsa Kamran was 
built in this garden, which was one of the earliest laid-outs in India 
by the Mughals. The Ravi then Slowed at a distance of two miles from 
its present course. The paintings in georgeous colours bdeneath the 
——. are s€1121 to be seen az also the marks of ol¢ paths in the 


garden. 





AKE HORE &- Prince Kamran, the younger brother of Hamayun 
governor of the a 4 seats to give the first impetus to the archite 
eatural embellishment ef Lahore by tilding a palace ami garden near 
suburb of Rattlakha and afterwards extending te the river Ravi. A 
‘Baradari' said to have been built by the same prince, the oldest mom 
ment of Mughal architecture in Lahore, which was used for many years a 
a toll house t1.1 1947 st the old bridge of boats on the Ravi, is i 
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a Fen os of the palace is a large gatevay now tised as a 
priv atee —— in the vicinity of S.Lehna Singh's Chhaunis”. (Lahore 
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ereated a mosque with a garden, a tank, and some years later, wien 
Humayun defeated Salim Shah, some four miles north of Panipat, he 
added a masonary and called it ‘'Chabutra fateh Mubarik'. These builde 
ings and the garden still exist under the name of the Kabul or Kabili 
Bagh. The building ore ah inscription into the words engraved "Biz 
Rabi-ul-Awwal 934 Hij." Babar had a wife called Kabuli Begum and Sir 
EColebrooke says _ Name might possibly be derived from the name co 
species of myrobalan.* 






AU MALE 
RATIRe=- There is one tomb of Rai Ferogwala near the village of 'Hatur' 
or ‘arbatpur’ 34 miles south-west of Ludhiana, which, it is said, was 
built in the times of Humayun, The heirs of Feroze had been living in 
these Villages till the partition of the ®anjab in 1947, when oo 
all the Muslims left East Panjab and migrated to the West Panjab 
(Pakistan). Other old buildings of historical value of this village 
are the Amat Khanwali Masjid which was milt by Ageat Khan in the 
times of Shah Jahany the Nikka-mal-Wala Math, one nile nn of 
the village, and a brick mosque ali-buillt in the reign of Akbar, 








ditionally said te have been one of his wives. 
JHELUM t= The present town of Jhelum, 103 miles from Lahore, is of 
modern origin. The 014 tow of Jhelum was on the left bank of the 


Yiver and remains of that still exist, About the year 1832, some boate 

men fro: old Jhelum established themselves on the right bank for the 

better management of the ferry and, thus, founded the modern town. The 
tually grew in sise and was found at the time of annexa- 
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tion of the Panjab in 1849 by the British to contain some five 
hundred houses, 





miles to the south-west of Dina railway station, is situated the grea 
fort of Rohtas. After the expulsion of Humayun in 1542, the Emperor 
Sher Shah Sur found it desirable to take measures against the return 
of the exiled Mughal emperor an! for the purpose of overewawing the 
warlike and poverful Galhars. He, therefore, selected the spot, where 
the fort could command the entrance of the 'Kuhan’ pass, to be named 
after the fort of Rohtas in "engal. The Gakhars did all they could, 
to boycott the builders and as mich for some time, to attract labour, 
an ashrafi (golden coin) was gaia for each laying stone, but eventu 
the work was completed in 1543. 

This fort has a circumference of about two and a half miles, 
and a dividing wall in addition about 1/3 mile long. The walis are at 
their base in wany places thirty feet thick and fron thirty to fifty 
feet high, There are sixty-eight towers of bastions and tvelve gate 
ways, and the walls are every where pierced for nmusketry or archery, 
and here and there for sannon in the parapets. Near the gateways are 
machicolations, from which molten lead could be poured on attacking 
troops, The fort has never stood a serious siege, and even in mediae- 
Val warfare would not have been able to hold a large army in it, for, 
some of the gates are not only taken easy of access, but are also male 
constructed, Many of the gateways are still imposing, the finest being 
the Sohal Gate in front ¢& Tilla, which is over seventy feet highs the 
Dalconies on the outer walls of this gate are fine spscimens of the 
work of the times. The best gateways after the Sohal Darwaza are the 
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Khavas Khani vhere the road from Jhelum enters the fort. ‘the north- 
ern part of the fort is separated from the rest by an interior wall, 
much the same as those on the outside, so as to form a kind of 
citadel. within it, is a small high bailding of incongruous appear- 
ance sald to have been erected by Man Singh in the time of Akbar, 
fort ee walls with long flight of steps on the side giving 


access to water, 





‘B.GAs WAL Ad 3~ The old town, know as Saidpur, was destroy 
ed ty Sher Shah Suri in about 1549 and a new city Shergarh, the ruins 
of which are still visible, was founded about ene and a half mile toe 
the south-west of the present site. The Afghan garrison was expelled 
after a long siege by jmin Beg one of Humayun's generals, who under 
the orders of Akbar razed the old city and founded with ite materials 
the — one which has never been destroyed in the subsequent 


invasions, 






(SHAPPUR) @- The only architectural remains in the 
Plains of the 3hahpur district are of comparatively recent date. The 
eonstrusction of many of these buildings such as the Mosque at Bhera, 
the "*wans* (Staircased walls) at Ganjal and Handali, and the remaing 
of a massive masonary purvose of distributing _ water of the strean 
was undertaken during the reign of Sher Shah Sur, 

RAHPUR) s- The new tow of Bhera was founded in 154 
during the reign of Sher Shah, near a spot where a Muslim holy man of 
great spiritual repute called Pir Kaya Nath, had for sometime resided 
and where his follewers are still residing round the tomb of — 
spiritual father. Pilgrims come to pay homage from far and sain, 
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by Khewas Khan, who was a general of repute and the a of the 
Panjab during the reigns ¢ Sher Shah and his son Islam Shah. 





1640. He was the Pathan Malik who is said to have settled here in the 
time of Sher Shah Sur. Basi was called Basti Malik Haider Khan in the 
times of the Mughals. It could not come into eminence as an old and 
strategic big town, like Sirhind, was only three miles distant whieh 
was also the ir atin of the Suba of Sirhind during the regime of 
the Great Mughels. 

AUL.c- Narnaul is one of the most important towis in the Patiala 
Division. It was one of the Sarkars of the Suba of Agra under the 
Mughal Emperors. Ibrahims Khan, father of sher Shah Sur, died here and 
his tomb still exists. This tomb represents the architecture of that 
time. In the reign of es Shah quill Mukrasn adorned the town with 
bailidings and large tombs. 





AREAL 

= This village is situated in Sesrala tehail near 
the Dridge over the Budha Nala twenty seven miles from Ludhiana. It 
was founded in the reign of Akbar by two afghans, Bahlol Khan and 
Bahadur Khan, whose descendants resided there until 1947. There is a 
tomb of Hasain Khan, 1 brick tomb built in the tines of akbar which is 
still in a fair condition. There are also the tombs of Navab Bahadur 
Khan, Alawal Khan, Daud Khan, Kamal~ud-din and of some other important 
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persons, which were all built im the tizes of Shah ‘iii. 
AWA) t- One tomb, according to an inscription was built | 

978 AH.(157% A.D.) at Mhara in Ludhiana. The 'Maqbara’ of Shah de 
situated one mile west of the village of Tihara, is said to have been 
Guilt in the times of Akbar. It was given the grant of 190 bighas of 
land for sustenance, During his rebellion while marching frou Dipal — 
to Jullundur, Sairaa Xhan passed ~~ Tihara, where Abdullah defeated 
a party of his friends under ali Beg. 
KARMAL¢~ Masjid of Shaikh Tayub, was built by himself in the ae of 
Akbar in the Karnal District; here cupola is coated with enamel, 
NABNATLs<- At the shrine of Nisam Shah at Narnaul, thers oe nn que 
@63 Ome wac Budit by Akbar and the other by his son Jshangzir. 
HBISSARs~ The mosque and a tomb of Bahlol Shaki isa about one mile east 
of Hissar on the Ransi Road. It was built in 1694 on the site of an 
Old temple. The place is now called DanaeSher, Sher Bahlol fs said te 
have teen a saint whe aan” dietetics to Ghiyaseudedin Tughlag that 
he yould one day be « King. 

TE a olskte et iwehtetan?* Ite fort was built by Akbar at Attock in 1581 on 
his return from an expedition against his brother Mirza. dakim, the 
Governor of Katul, when the latter invaded the Psnjab. ‘ie gave it the 
Name of Attock Banaragz in contradiction to that of Katak Banaras, the 
chief fort at the other oxtrexity of his empire, [It is a massive 
atructure, built mostly fer the purpose of defence of the frontier and 
is not of great architectural Value. It is now in ruins. 

: ; L)s~ There are fine objects of architectural 
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interest at Hasan Abdal, attock District. It is known to the Sikhs 
as Panje Sahib in consequence of the mark of the hand of Guru Nanak, 
the founier of the Sikh religion, supposed to have been miraculously 
imprinted on the side of one of the tanks of the Sikh temple in the 
city, where it is still to be 4 | 
WAH (ATTOCE) t= About two miles from Hassan Abdal in the direction of 
Rawalpindi, there are the ruins of a Mughal Sarai, said to have been 
halting place, built by the Raperor Akbar for use on his journeys to 
and from Kashmir. To the south of the Sarai on the opposite bank of 
the Haro, is situated the garden of Wah, formerly a resting place of 
the dreat Mughal Emperors on their way to the Valley of Kasheir, 
BAiis:= There are two very large wells at Kharain in 
Qujerat district which are said to have been built under the orders o 
Akbar by Fateh Ulia, son of Haji Habib Ullah at the cost of 11,000 
Akbarirupees. The work was completed in 1604. ‘The inseription is 
still to be seen there. 
WJeRAt t- There is a large tomb still in a very good order at 

Helan, district dujerat. Slabs were let inte the wells bearing inscri- 
ptions. There is tomd of Mirza Shaikh Ali Beg, an Amir of Enperor 
Akbar who built it in 1587, 
CHOKAND TeaaT) se Chekands was aleo built by Akbar in 1590 and it 
was the first halting — after crossing Chenmab in the royal pregr- 
ess from Delhi to Kashnir,. 
HELIN s~- It was in Akbar's tine — new name Jalalpur, 
for Jhelus, was adopted in honour of the Emperor. 

MIERAT t= Mirza chaikh Ali Beg, an Amir of Baperor 
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akbar, who was Killed in an encounter with Gakhars, laid the foundae 
tion of a village close to Helan, still called after him, Shailh Ali- 
pur. The village is still in the possession of Mughal descendents and 
- there exists Shaikh's iarge tomb in a very good sidan. 

BDASPURI s= In 1866, Akbar was inatalied as Emperor on a 
masonary platform at Kalanour, sixteen miles west of Qurdaspur, The 
bricks frou the dflapidated buildings were used as ballast for the 
Anritsar-Pathankot railway line. Four large vells and some stall well 
with groves of few fine old mango trees are the only remains left of 
Akbar's courts and shies: 

RD s= In 1867 Shamsher Khan, foster brother of Akbar 
and the Krori of Batala, built a fine tank to the north-east of the 
tow of Batala and planted gardens in the suburb know as Anarkal’ 
where his tomb stili stands close to the tank which bears his name, 
with a bazar and shops constructed in Aurangzeb‘ s 
reign by Mirza Muhammad Khan, who received the title of Wasir Khan. A 
Jasa Masjid was erected by Qazi Abdul Haq, and a fine garden in three 
terraces was constructed by amar Singh Qqanungo. The tomb of Shuhabe-ude- 
din Bulhari still stands there. Bataia was given by the Eaperor to his 
foster brother, who neither left any stone unturned = was reluctant 
to incur Che nesegsary expenses in improving the tow, 

, | HE) o Meahatpur, a village in Jullundur district, is. 
of considerable antiquity, and is mentioned in Ain-i-Akhari under the 
led in the time of Akbar by Muhammad 











city was enriche< 








name of Muhamiadpur, It was refound 


Khan, whe was an Afghan horse dealer and considered the country to be 
suitable for rearing heer ¥ Some architectural remaina, though in ruins 
are still to be seen there, 
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Brug) t= There are two wosques in Hariana, Hoshiarpar 
district the first Mufti's and the second that of Gazi. The former is 
& small one in the west of the town. [te apandrilis are adorned with 
horses in stuces. It has an ingeription which states that the mosque 
was built in the reign of Akbor in cach. by Haji Sambal Khan, The 
| date is given in Mgures and in the aie The gasi's mosqie is P 
a little larger and of sasewhat later date and without any inacription 

in fact the new style of architecture under Akbar produced a 
profound effect on duildings a1 over the country ineluding those of 
the Rajput rulers of Rajasthan. The palaces built during the reign of 
Akbar at Asber, Bitaner, Jodhpur, and Daitia indicate unmistakable 
Mughal influence. Even Hindu temples could not escape the nationali« 
sation effect of Akbar's architecture, Hind: temples at Vrindaban shov 
cleariy that their certain features were borroved from the conteuporae 
ry style of the Mughals. 











pavillion which stood within a large quadrangle enclosed on three a 
ea by a eOlonade of red stone plilara, intricately carved with bracket 
Capitals, consisting of the figures of pesoocks, elephants and grife 
Sinse In the sentve of the fourth side, wiich ovar~-looked the Havi, 
stood a paviliion, in the Mughal atyile of architecture and on either 
side at the point of contact of the colonade vith the outer wall were 
two chasbers with verandaha of saa alia carved pillars supporting 
a sloping 'chhaja' in the Hindu style, 

aoe! Can us aN Orns TOME CuswoOne Ciiy)2- The Shahdra gard- 
ena owe these existence to the tomb of Jahangir raised by his devoted 
widew, Mur Jahan, in memory of her Mmagband 





The gardens probably grew 





up gradually around the tomb. The tomb itself is a very striking tuil- 
ding and its four high minarets with their graceful cupolas of white 
marble are visible for miles round. The tomb is approached by four 
corriders leading from the garden, three of which are closed by perfo- 
rated marble screens, The sarcophagus is of marble decorated with 
coloured inlay. at the head 4s a persian inscription “the 1)}uuined 
resting place of His Majesty the asylum of pardon Nur-udedin Jahangir 
Badsheh.* 





ARK aT | IIT) t~ anarkali, the title given to Nadira 
Begum or sharif~il-Nises, a favourite slave girl of gu peror Akbar, who 
being suspected of the offence of returning a mile fron Jahangir, his 
son, was buried alive. The edifice was executed by Jahangir in 1615, 
It was once used as the station Church and Procathedral, and then the 
store house for the Secretariat Records of the Panjab. The marble tanb 
which stood beneath the gentral dome, bears the following persien 
inscription s:<- vy, ee Ag A RE Cora Ls Ly pk 9 eit Ce 07 aad 

r a munbontades unto the pee la 

RY ABORE CLT s- The most aaa but exquisite 

building inside the fort is the Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque), wiich was 
completed at a cost of three hundred thousand rupees during Jahangir's 
reign. It is an instance cof supreme perfection of art sombined with 
simplicity. Femeri?s it was the private Chapel Royal of the ladies of 
the imperial oe 
JRELIM) s- Pind Dadan Khan was founded in 1633 by 
Dadan Khan, the head of the family of Khokhar Rajputs, Kot Sulten and 
Kot Sahib Khan were tuilt subsequently by the chicfs of the same tribe. 
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SIALEOT) t= Pasrur, about 20 miles south of Stalkot, was once 
& Place of sonsiderable size and importance. Traces of its former 
prosperity remain in and about the teow, ssongst which is a large tank 
constructed during the reign of Jahangir. It is now fed by cutting 
dewn the Degh stream. A canal was tuiit for the same purpose by Dara 
Shikoh. The remains of the canal and the bridge which were bulit by 
Shah Daula, are still discernible on the Amritsar read. To the north 
of the tow is the grave known as Mehra Mangandi-Mar. It is held in 
much Fopute by the Bajwa Jats of the district. 

! ul {GUBDASFUR) s< There is a temple constructed at Pinderi, sevan 
miles to the east of Gurdaspur, on the right bank of the river Reas in 
the shape of a Muslim domed tomb, The place was much resorted to by 
the Mughals and the rulers of Kashmir and Kangra Hills. There are 
thirteen samadhs (tombs) representing thirteen gaddis (thrones). A 
copper plate, on which are inscribed the terms of the grant of pasture 
by the Raperor Jahangir, is still preserved at the etea, 

DEAT A CAMBALAL8=- Two olf gateways of Gadhaura, built of red ee 
in 1628 vinaidias to an ingorintion a stene let into one of the arches, 
withstood the savages of tine. 

BASTIS LUNDURD t= Basti Dantehmandan, originally Ibrahimpur, was 
founded by Ansari Shaikhs from Kani in 1606. MRasti shaikh Darvesh, 
originally Surajabad, was founded by Shaikh Darvesh, alse am Ansari 
from Mani Kuram, in 1614. Basti Ghasan, was founded in the reign of 
Shah Jahan by Baraki Pathans of the Ghas fection, who are the disciples 
of Shaikh Darvesh. Basti Baba Khel, originally called Bebarpur, vas 
founded in 1620-21 by Barakea’ Pathans of the Baba Khel Clan. In Basti 
Shaikh Darvesh there are the mosque and tomb of Shaikh Darvesh, which 
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were Built in the Pathan style, and two temples and a tank, mow as 
Dhab Balia Hasi Das, which were built in 17%)3. 

UGA) t-Kartarpur, forty miles from Amritsar and nine 
wiles from Jullundur city, is situated on the Grand Trunk Road. It 
was buiit in 1588 by guru ee ee site was granted to his father 
Guru Ree Dass by Emperor Jahangir. 

MLEQDAR COULLUNIR) s-Hikodar possesses two fine Muslim tombs, which 
are situated close together amongst some very fine old trees, the 
remains of a former garden. One of the tombs was buiit in 1612 during 
the reign of Jahangir and the other in 1657 near the close of Shah 
Jahan's reign, The former is popularly known as the tomb of the ‘uste 
ad? (teacher) and the latter as that of his pupil. These are both 
ornamented on the outside with various patterns in glazed titles, but 
the work is not so gooé as that of the beat examples at Agra and 
Lahore. But though similar in external deceration and in general etyl 
they are quite different in their designs. 

There is a short inscription of one line over the entrance 
doorway on the south , which is repeated on the north side, indicating 
the date 10231 A.H.(1612 4.D.). there is akeo a Baradari, in which a” 
situated the shrine of Bahadur Khan who died in the reign of Jahangit. 
) «The modern town of Nur Mahal in district 
Jullundur niin the memory of Mur Jahan, the spouse of the 
fm peror Jahangir, aad who is said to have been brought up here. She 
had the imperial Sarai constructed and had inhabited mumerous fauili- 
es in her new tow. The Sarai in 551 feet square outside, including 
the octagonal tever at the corner. The ‘estern gateway is a double — 
storeyed building faced on the outside vith red sand stone from the 
Fatehpur Sikri quarries. The whele front is divided inte panels 
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ornamented with sculpture but the relief is fine and the wrimanship 
ants and rhinoceroses, 
camels and horses, monkeys and peacocks vith men on horse-back and 
archers on elephants. The sides of the gateway are in much better 
style, the ornament being limited to filigreed scroll wrk vith birds 
eitting on the branches. But even in this the design is much better 
than the execution, as there is little relicf. On the entrance, there 
is a long inscription. There was also a similar gateway on the waste 
ern side, but _— is now only amass of ruin and all the stone facing 
has digappeared,. 


coarse, There are angels and fairies, elepl 





On the northern side of the courtyard there are thirty two 
rooms with a Verandah in front. In each corner there were three roons, 
one large and two sail. Jahang@tr's apartment formed the central 
block of the southern side, three storeys in height, The rooms were 
well designed but all their charm is not clearly discernible under the 
white wash. The sain room was oblong in shape with a half octagen 
recess on two sides similar to the large rooms in the corners of tite 
Sarai. . 

The Sarai is said to have been built by Zakariya Khan the Nasis 
of the subah of Jullundur, during the reign of Jahangir. It was erecte- 
ed by the order of Nur Jahan, The inscription over the eastern gateway 
gives the date of erection AH. 1028 (1619) a.D. It is remarkable for 
its exquisitely sculptured front. 

“ed by the large size of Fag Pp gS Se dug up as vell os 


by mumeraus coing found thers. Mur Mahal is said toe have been built 
on the site of pig Called Kot Kalur on Kot ror My according 


to Mr,Barkiey was place 5 importance and is said have been ruin 
about Oo Ade ( ate o) 
2,zakerya Khan seens to be an energetic man. The insoription consists 


of siz short lines show as below: 
“faking payment from travellers is forbidden,the Nawab Zakarya Khan 
Bahadur ,Gevernor of the district having exenpted then.@ioul¢ any 
Paujdar "ot the Doab collect these dues may his wives be divoerced,* 
iat ni ge aver the Hast dato or Delhi date, and 

Over the West or Lahori date. 

















MBALAL&é~ There are the ruins of a Mughal palace called the 
Rang Mahal near Buria. It is said that Emperor Jahangir used to halt 
here on his way to his favourite hunting ground at Kalesar. Buria 
Ateeif is said i have been the birth place of Sirbar who was one of 
Akbar's sainisters. 
eT FUT 17) ATT aALAle= There was a garden of Khawaja Wais at Sirhind 
situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 98 miles north of Ambala. The Khawa 
ja distinguished hizself for his skill in architecture and for his 
taste in laying the foundations of gardens and ornamented grounds, 
"Y found myself immediately in a covered avenue planted on each side 
with scarlet roses, and beyond them arose groves of cypress, fir, 
palms and eVer-greens, VYariously disposed. we entered the garden, 
which now exhibited a variegated pattern, ornamented ake flowers of 
the utmost brilliancy of colours and of the choicest kind." In the 








midst of this open pattern was a noble reservoir of water, and in the 
centre of this piece of water was an elegant and lofty pavillion, of 
eight sides, capacious encugh to accommodate tvo hundred persons with 
convenient sitting room, and mirrounded by a Beautiful colonnade of 

trees. It was, morcover, two stepeyed high and the figures alluring 
to the eye were painted 





round it, The reservoir was environed vith 
hewn stones and nearly two thousand water fowls supported on its 
bosom, Under the Mughal sovereigns, this city was one of the most 
Flourishing cities of the Empire. It is said te have three hundred 
and sixty mosques, tombs, sarais and wells. 

PATIALAL I< The ruing that surround Banur, nine miles north- 
east of leith testify its former importance. Its ancient name is 
gaid to have been pushpawati, the aity of flowers. The town became oa 
‘mahal’ of the Mughal govermaent of Sirhind under Akbar. There is 
a well mown by the name of Sanno Chhimban (Washer~-woman), a famous 
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mugician, wio lived in the time of Juhangir. Chhat, seven ailes 
east of Sarmr, is another ancient village, closely connected with 
it. The ruins of old buildings, still to be seen, show that Chhat 
must have been one of the suburbs of Parmar There are good many 
Muslim tombs. It contains an old fort also, 

Lib t- The Bistoric town of Phul, district Bhatinda was 
founded by Baba Phul in 1627 and isa the ancestral home of the former 
rulers of Phuikian States of Patiala, Nabha and Jind, There is a 
Kacha fort and the shrine of Baba Phul. 











Returning to the fort entrance anc 
then to the left, one passes under a second gateway of marble aalled 
the Hathi Paon. ‘The entrance to the harem formerly was to the left, 
a stair case of broad steps, now destroyed. It was built in 1631, 
Shah Jahan ordered a tover to be erected witch in height should be 
beyond measirement and conception, like up to the highest Heaven. In 





beauty, loftiness, and aitateae a such a tower never has been and 
never will be seen under the aky. ‘the ss te the right by which the 
fort is now reached 1s work of the British. 

JAR~% -sM (LAHOHE) 2=- In the centre of the Fort is the Takht of Shah 
Jahan of red and sand stone, which is the only existing example of its 
kind, In this Dewanefesm (Hall of Audience) the Emperor daily sat in 
erase and as he took his seat the wusicians stationed in the "Nigar 
Khana’ oppesite «truck up a material strain, while a glittering pagee 
ant of men horses and elephants passed in review before Shah Jahan.It 





¥ - ee, | PP. gy 
2.Pers | ‘spr  @n 
3."The gate of the fort = called Hathi Pion or Elephant Foot —s 
Because ladies of the Harem, when going out for an 0 ae 
through it on their elephants", ( Lahore-Muhammad Latif ,P, 
4.( PGIDJA dand of music, the » (dans at the porch of a palace vhere 
the drums are beaten at stated intervals. 






is remarkable for the Hindu character of the details, espeotally 
pillars of the red stone consoles supporting the eaves which are in 
the form of elephants and other conventional anizals, precisely sini- 
lar to those to be found in the Hind: temples. 

siony se In the enclosure of the fort and Palare of Lahore 





there ic a ruined building on arches immediately beneath a “oe 
pavillion with performated Jattice work. This was the Ars aad, where 
the (nodles) of — aourt assembled in the morning to receive the 


emperor's commands, 


OnE) s~ The Knawabgah of Shah Jahan is 
aft elegant little paviliion of sarble arches and open lattice work 
imvediately over the Arz Negi mentioned above. In this pavilifon, 
protected by curtains hanging from rings in the walls, the Speror 





slept, and on Fising showed himself at the marbdle vindows ts the 
nobles gathered soa ne upper frieze is an inlay of ecornelian ete. 


and ee a signed. 


Hn) ge The Shish Mahal i¢« a mach nore striking 
object, the iridescent sheen to ite myriad fragments of looking glass 
of different colours set in arabesque, patterns of -hite cement at 
onee attracted the visiter’s attention. This is the work of both thah 
Jahan and hie son Aurangsed. The artistic exdeution of the tthish’ 





(Mirror) work, though brilliant, carrowly escapes the charge of vulge@ 
rity, especially when contrasted vith the marble inlay of the 'Naulae 
khat and of the spandrels of the marble arohes on the inner side of 
the *%hish Mahal*. In the small roses leading to the upper tower are 
fair apecimens of the wooden celling made in geometrieal patterns, 
Gaily painted and guided, which produce a remarkable effect of intrie- 
le Bia ee a er .s . 
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Gacy und richness. ‘The principle on which their elaborately panele- 
ded ceilings arc ie 4s of the same pattern which was adopted 
in similar work at Cairo. 





Ww Ta Aacne (Lasons The mosque of waeey Khan was built 

in 1634 by Hakim ical, a Pathan of chintot who rose to the 
position of Vagir in the reign of Shah Jahan. It is remarkable for 
the profusion and excellence of the inlaid pottery decorations in 
the panelling of the walle. Yts origin is mainfestly Persian, and 
the descendants of the draftanen ors to this day pride thee 
selves on thair Persian origin. In these arabesques each leat and 
each datached portion of the white ground is a separate piece of pot 
or tile, and that the work is strictiy inlay and not painted decora- 
ticn. The panels of pottery are cet in hard mortar, In the mosque 
itself are same Very good ppesimen of Perso-Indian arabesque painting 
on the sacooth lime walls. This work, which is very freely painted 
and good in atyle, is true fresco painting, the buono fresco of the 
Italians and, like the (alaid, ceramic work, is now no longer in 
vocue modern decoration being usually fresco or mere distemper paint- 
ing. Though its builder was a native of the Panjab, its style is 
more Pers0-dtughal and leas Indian than that of any other bilding in 
the city, wo chronegrans cia on the valls give the date of 
the foundation of the moaque. 








TIAL AAR Occ pte (LansOng) s~ Shalamar Gardens were laid out in 1647 by 
the ord<r of the Emperor Shah Jahan, Ali Mardan Khan and Nawab Fasi 
anded toe build for the Buperor a garden like that ef 
paradise, They accordingly laid out the garden in seven divisions, 
aymbolic of saven stages of the Paradise of Islamic conseption, of 
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these four have been destroyed and three only are included in the 
present area, wiich covers about thirty nine seres. The garden itself 
has the stately formality and symmetry usual in the east. The paralie 
elogram bounding all is sub-divided into squares an’ in the centre is 
a Fre sorvoir bordered by an elaborately indented coping and atudded 
witty de for jets d'eau. A aascad: falls into it on a slab of sar 
coyrugated in an ornamental carved deaper. 
/ Roshan Ara, Shah Jahan's daughter Was 3 poeteres and had a 
reat .ova for the flowers and the fal of water in the gardens, She 
had @ special attachment with Shalavar Gardens of Lahore and drew 
I har inapiration fron the picturesque secnery presented by the fasei«- 
nating waterfall (abshar) at the centre of the gardens. One day the 
princess wag enjoying the sperkling water on this waterfall descende- 
ing on the glove of marble, forming the artificial fall, and was all 
ear to the sqund 20 produced when the following verses came to her 
lips spontaneounly 1 
"At ia nawagar as bghro1-fe at ti 
Sar dar nf figanda ze andoh-{~‘iati 
Aga cht dard bad ki ehim ma tame: shab 
Sar ra ba sang misadf-oomigiristi * 2 
“whose absence, 0 Waterfall are thou 
Lamentin; . loudly? 
‘hy acute was thy pain 2 
_ night, 


Restless, like me, thou wast striking "thy head | 
against the stone and shedding tears profusely* 


nu On oh cuinonerg* At the end of the old Mall on the right side 
of the Multan Read, is the fine gateway, commonly ealled the Chaubur 
Ji, once the entrance inte the garden of Zabida Begum, one of the 

Caughters of Shah Jahan and an authoress who, in her shady retreat on 
the tanks of the avi composed a Volume of mystical po 








ems (Dewan~wie 
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Makhti) which are levi read and admired. 
The house of the great saint Sakhi “arwar, 
at Dhanukal district Gujranwala was turned into a mosque in the 
time of Shah Jahan. te well attached to it, was alse much 
improved and beantified e 

NPe- It is said to be founded during the reign of 
Shah Jahan, as it appears from the papers in the possession of the 
qamangos Of the wn, and originally named Shah Jahanabad. During 
the later Afghan invasions it is said to have been depopulated, 
ite inhabitants taking shelter in the mud fert of Kot aie 
DIpaLpon (4 OMENY) a= The os ‘htamaie Builidiags in the very old 
tewn of Siaadieiies are the temples of Lalu Jas Raj where an annual 
fair is hald in the month of February. There is an old mosque, 
built in the time of Khan Khanan, Wasir of Shah Jahan, and a tomb 
of Isam Shah, wrefe also an annual fair is held, It is said that 
Hazarat Sehawal thah himself built a mosque and a Hujra and the 
town was given the nane of Hujra ars Mukim because of £80 being 
the birth piace of Hazrat Shah Mulia. 

AcPUR) t= The celebrated engineer Ali Mardan Khan 
in 1638 in accordance with the instructions of Muperor thah Jahan, 
started the construction of Shah Nahar, in Ourdaspur district to 
carry the waters to Shalimar Gardens near Lahore. Alal-ul-Mulk 
or Faal Khan remodelled and compieted the work within this district, 














2:he ar ere use ; | attended by ten thousand persons from 
rp ve ed joining pot ale of the Panjab and man “Kashadr State 


4.16, miles sout ay en Dipalpur, on the old high bank of 
the Beas. the tine of aAXbar and his successors this was the chie 
ef tewn of bg Peiglgr yielding a reven:e of over 33 lacs. Babar 
after taking marched and stormed rp geag gad in a It was 
rebuilt by Rirae x ihe Rahia about 1509. (2 4 of ‘Sve 
zemery Diat Gazetteer PP. 75~77 




















JH) t= giri Hargobindpur, 18 miles north 
west of Batala on the right bank of the Beas was refounded by the sixe 
th tikh duru Hargobind, “hich was formerly known as sii a word whi 
was considered most unlucky to pronounce in the early “orning, owing 
to the curse of the Gurus te the effect that all who wuld do a9 sh 
have no wife nor family. It ranks next to Amritsar as a place of 
sanctity and pilvrimage t> the @ildhs. 

eAf. TLLINDUR) t= The modern town of Phillaur, situated on the 

right bank of the Satle] dates from the time of “hah Jahan when the 
aite, then covered with rulns, was re-ogcupied having been selected 





for the eeeerer of a Sarai on the Imperial line of the road from Delhi 
to Lahore, 





built in the reign of thah Jahan (1697-52) at Rahon, There “= 
mogques and 24 temples which were built during the Mughal period. 





old Sarai built by shah Jahan and had been used as a leper asylim. The 
atyle 1s Muslim of the late Mughal period. The interior surfaces of 
the gateways are covered with brilliant tile work of the mosaic clags. 





Miles from Khanna railway “station to the east, in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, which still stanis there, 
STREI™ 2 t- At Bassi (Sirhind) is the shrine of “haiih Ahmad 
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the Kabuli, ~ho came to India from Kabul. Tho fanily first settled 

4n Sunam, But Imam Rafleud-Din took up his abode in Sirhind in the 
time of Firos Shah. Mujaddid, his descendant in the sixth generation, 
was born there in 1568 A.t. He was a disciple of Bagi T1lla of Delhi | 
and founded the Naqsbandi Mujaddadia order in India, introducing the 
practice of Zikr-1ekhafi or silent prayer. He vrote many roli gious 
works of which the Maktubat is the nest important. He died at sirhind 
in 1617 4.5. at the age of sixty four. His tomb ia the principil 
shrine of the Naqshbandis in India, and 45 a beautiful structure, 
built in the reign of Shah Jahan. The ‘urs’ is held on the °%?7th of 


Safar and is the occasion of a vonsiderable gathering. Pilgrims fron 
Katul visit this shrine. The ‘aqshbandis absolutely forbid mushie and — 
singing, but they are said to advocate the use of Cine clothes and 
luxurious rood. 





t- The ancestors of the reigning family of this 
Musiia ten camc from Kabul, ani held high offices in tirhind under 
the Great Mughal Beperors. Bayagid Khan, the fifth in descent from 
Sadreudedin founded Kotla in 1656, The neme of Kotla is said to be 
derived fron the kot (fort) or wall which was built round the ian in 


the sald year. 





eeAEAD t= The royal “Tarai is one of the olident buildings in 
the town of Shahabad, district Karnal. It was constructed earliar, 
but was protected in the time of tha: Jahan by a fortified wall tilt 
in a atyle which reminds us of the Red Fort at Delhi. It aomprised the 
Fesidence of certain Mughal offleisls, but 1% is moat probable that 
the sarai also was connected by the “ain road to Delhi parsing through 
sk. 
Bee! Pe sac & Ged A cae @ 9PP. - 
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dau 2k Scene ak its siaitie ibien abit Sitter tantne aeat- seen from 
miles round. The gateway opens om a large quadrangle paved with brie- 
Xs and over-shadowed by two rows of ‘pipal’ trees. The absence of 
side entrances and the position of the minarets at the four corners 
of the quafrangle give to the building a very grim appearance, and ve 
misa the graceful syametry wien is a0 pleasing in the Delhi moagues 
there is moreover, a defective atyle, the connades at the aide are 
plain in the extreme and minars, divested of their cupolas which vere 
so shattered in the earth quake of 1240. The flight of steps is paved 
with a dbeantifully variegated atone fron Kabal hille know as ‘abri! 





te 
This stone is also found in the Kowaget hills in the Rawalpindi diste 
er and was favourite material vith Muhammadan buiidings for inlaid 
roers. 





Lahore Fort and inias vt cht had not bean pat toe sone practiosl 





wse. THis was the Seaman Burj. Although it does not merit the 

agant eulogy of the inseription, sn examination of its parts vill be 
found interesting. There is a small, though costly, marble pavillion, 
inlaid with flowers, wrought in precious stones and now ty the 7. 
ifieant name of the Hatt Lakha or the building vhich cost nine lakhs. 
This delicate and beautiful work belongs to the tine of aurangseb, aad 
it ie distinguished from other architectural forms near it by the cure 
villines roof. The inlay, much of vhich has unfortunately been deste 
oyed is rmmarkable for excessive sinuteness and artistic skill. 
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idee At Margalia, Gistrict Rawalpindi, there is an 
old autting through the hill on the Lahore Peshavar read, The readvay 
is paved with flags of atone, while a atone slab ingerted in the wali 
on the side eontains an inseription which shows that the work was 
completed in 1672 about the time Aurangsed marched te Hassan Abéal ant 
sent bis son prince Sultan with an amy againgt the Khattaks and other 
trane-Indus tribes. The pavement was no doubt a resarkable achievenent 
‘dn those + sar 





AT t~ The serai of Naurangabdad, district Oujerat vas 
built by the Emperor Aurangseb, who gave his title of Alamgir, to it, 
(ADRIANA (JHANG) 2-The present town cof Maghiana, fifty six niles north 
weet of Cheehawatni was founded during the reign of Aurangsed in 1688 | 
by a Sanyasi Paqir, Lal Wath, the thirteenth descendant — Sant 
Kusar whe dvelt in the Nath dahib in the centre of the town, 

LARAL LASIK ARY HAJ BLANALI< Sarai Lashkari Khan, district Ludhimea 
eight miles west of Khanna on the Grand Trunk Koad, similar te that at 
Khanna was built in the tine ef gurangsed, the interior of whieh is 
now used fer eultivation,. 

: APIA) se About fifty miles from Hoahiarpur fe the ssered 
Sikh town of Anandpur, the abode of bliss, founded by Guru Gebind singh 
in 1678. It fa situated at the foot of the Naina Devi Peak on the left 
bank of the Satlej. 

Guru Ka Mahal vas bait about the year 1666, when the tom of 
AnaMdpur was founded. There is an under-ground cel) Bhera Sahib. durde 
wara of Keshgarh was also bailt in 1690. Gurdwara Anandgarh Dendene 
Sahib, Manji Sahib, Tilla Lohgarh (stronghold of the tenth Sih Guru)» 
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Harmandir Sahib, the Shish Mahall, Takhat Sahib. Patalpuri and Khan- 
gah Budhan “hah (a Muhammadan Saint), sasuadh of Saba durditta ae aii 
the important architectural places built during the Mughal rule. 
SULTANPUD (Uap TeALaA)e~ It .2 situated at a distanee of sixteen miles 
to the qouth of Kapurthaia. It was founded, according to the tradite 
ion, by Sultan Khan Lodi, a general of 'ahund of thazni. The ruing of 





five huge old bridges over the Bein stream, as is waintained, wore 
constructed in the time of ther Shah whieh still survive the wages ef 
timee A little down the stream is a second handsome bridge bullit in 
the time of Aurangzeb, which is still in a good condition, There is 
also a fine Sarai, erected about the same period, which is now used 
as the Tahsil building. Several tuildings of no architectural avert 
st are connected with Guru Nanak, the founder of the “ikh relizion. 

AY Sy Apt) ge Raja Ram Singh who began to reside at Jaijon, 
had sonetructed the fort in 1702 4.9. This place com 
in the Khilis of shivalii. 

LAD t- The Village Saifabad, four miles from Patiala 
in which the fort (of Sahadurgarh) is situated, took its name from 
Saif Ehun brother of Nawab Fidal Khan, who founded it in the time of 
Mmiperer Aurangsacb. The date of founding the village is given by Shalih 
Naser .14 Sirhind’, a popular poet of that time in an ingeription on 
the inner gate of the tort. The mosque in front of the palace vag 
built by Saif Khan in 1077 Afi. (1689 4.0.) as the inseription on 








manded the pass 





doorway of the mosque denotes Saif Khan is the founder of this mosque, 
tT al ATT ALAD@~ Fidai Khan, foster brother of Aurangzeb turned 
out the Hind: Raja of Mahan in 1661 and established his own residence 
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at Panjaur, 2 qtall village about three miles south of Kalka and 
fifteen miles north of Shandigarh. He was a great man of skill and 
architectura: taste. te laid out a beautiful terraced garden in 
imitation of the thalamar darden of Lahore and built nagnificent 
mansions the glory of which is still discernible to the present day. 
He dug a eanal at the foot of the neighbouring hill and brought it 
to the garden te irrigate its mimerous grasa plants and flower beds 
and to feed its springs which added to the grandeur of the place. The 
garden was known for its red roses. According to Sujan Rail there _ 
existed at Panjour tovards the end of the 17th century, an old Hindu 


ia of great sanctity, kmown as Bhima Devi which is no more there 


NO We 





AE AARNALAL? -This town contiins a furdawara (Sikh temple) of 
Guru Teg @ahadur and a large tank at which a large fair is held in 
April, 

After the death of Aurangzeb, the style completely deteriorate 
ed and the buildings that were erected during the first haif of the 
18th century revealed degeneration of taste and artless design. 

Art and architecture reached ite genith during the Mughal 
period. But it was not a Minerva-like creation, springing full grow 
from one head of man, mt it was a continous development of art ant 
architecture, which culminated during the reign of “hah Jahan, who wes 
a great patron of art and architecture. During hia reign sany build- 
ings were constructed, in the structure of which, is clearly descere 
nible the cCecoration and effeninacy, which are to be distinguished 
from the simple austerity of the Turkish buildings. The seeds of the 
real progress of art were sown vhen Baber who was a great lover of wt 
came to Tadias but he had neither tins nor resources to develop art 


and architecture. Humayun who always lived in the oplum-eater's 
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paradise, was devoid of aesthetic taste. akbar begin to patronise it, 
The simplicity of the buildings of skbar's reign, who was the first 
Kughal Emperor to patronise art and architecture, is to be distingui- 
shed from the profuse exbellishment and effeminacy of the buildings 
of Shah Jahan's reign during vhich art reached the climax. After Shah 
Jahan there was anti-climax, becatse Aurangseb was too austere and 
abstuse to have the aesthetic sense. An account of important roads 
and routes, during the Great Mughals is given in Aappendix-D, 





Mir Wonis Ali 
Mirza Kamran 
Khawas Khan-Muhabat Khan 
Rhawaja Vais Sarwani 
Sikander Shah Sur 
Parhat Khan 
Shah Abul Mali 
Hussain Khan Tukriya 
Farhat Khan Mihtar 
Shamas-ud-edin Atka Khan 
Mir Muhammad 
Husain quli Khan 
Shah Quli Muharam 
Sa'id Khan 
Imperial Head Quarters 
Khawaja Shamas-ud-din Khawafi 
Zain Khan Koka 
Mirza Qulij Khan 
Sa'id Khan 
Dilawar Khan 
Shaikh Farid (Murtza Khan) 
Sadiq Khan 

Asaf “han 
Wasir Khan 
Ali Mardan Khan 

lich Khan 

afar Khan 
Khaliil-<Gilah Khan 
Ibrahim Khan 
Muhammad Amin Khan 


awam-ud-din Khan 
uhammad Asin 
Khan Jahan Bahadur 
Muqarram Khan 
Abu Nasir Khan 
Abrahim Khan 
Prince Muhammad Muaszam 
Zabardast Khan 
Prince Muhammad Muazzam 





1608-16 10 
1610-1616 
1616-1624 
1624-1628 
1628-1637 
1637-1644 


1691-16891 
1691-16907 
1697-1697 


1%5-17%07 
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The Panjab was parcelled out into five assesment whiaae as 
mentioned) above, generally known as Doabs, which were divided into 
234 Parganas. The total area of measured land rose from 1,61,55,643 
Bighas in 1594 to 2,43,19,960 Bighas in 1720 A.D. | 

The territorial division was, however, assessed for the revenu 
assessment in 1594, during Akbar's reign, — changed from time to 
time till the death of the last Great Mughal. 


DIVISIONS: . 

1604 § Doabs 232 Mahals 
1666 14 Sarkars 314 Parganas 
1695 § Doabds 316 Mahals 
1%0 468 Mahals 
1720 § Doabs 329 Mahals 


SARKARS# 1894 1695 1720 
Jullundur Doab, 60 mahals — 7 nage Jullundur Doab, 


Ain, 
Bari Doab, §2 | Bari Doab, 57 Mahals 
Rechna Doab, 87 Rechna Doab 49 Mahals 
Chinhat Doab, 21 Chinhat Doab, 22 Mahals 
Sind Sagar Doab,42 Sind Sagar Doab, 48 Mahals 


Kangra Doab, 63 Mahal... 
s= The Total area of measured land rose from 








Jalandhar 32,79,303 39,30,618 —21,09412035,93,751 
Bari 45,80 ,003 62,309,857 35,70, 204 49,33, 751 


i == <= ol.i,Jarre t, PP. = 
Qe ePed 
3:Munshi Sujan Rai Bhandi« writes that the province was divided into 
moans ins ad of Sarkars. 
4.7 oa Dad. Blochman,P.315 , gives 234 Parganas in the prelimin 
: mit by adding together the MaNals of the Sarkars,we get 






Rechna 42,53,148  98,82,010 42,01,192 10,66,088 
Chinhat 26 ,33,210 40,41,809 16,12,560 23,17,218 
Sind Sagar 14 109 9929 12,56, 771 12,97,805 35,14,984 

Kangra -— 14,51,346 


The total provineial revenue wasst-<- 


Rse 1,39,86 9460 
1648 Rs. 2 925,00 ,000 
1684 Rs. a» 72 ,43,994 
Rso 2,46 925 3000 
1695 Rse 2, 23 534,500 
Rs. 2,33,95,800 


7 
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a 
1720 Rse 1,45, 29 765 (excluding Kangra 
RSe 1,59 81,111 (including canes 


According to Babar the details of the reveme in 1828 was as 


follows: 

The Divisions of Bhira onthe | = 3,33,15,980 Tanks 
Sialkot and Dipalpur (trans-Satiuj) 

Sirhind = 1,29,31,085 7 


Hissar Ferosa * 1,00,75,174 Tan 
Chatargan, the author of the Chahar Quishan, who wrote his 
treatise in 1759, gives the details of Doabs of the Panjab as follows: 





eccee 59 Mahals, of 15 of which records not received 
of 7 more area unknown. Remaining 47 Mahals}3 area 39,39, 5184, Bighas} 
5,784 mausass revenue 14,37,50,069 Dam (Rs.35,93,751-11-7.) 
Hilly “23 Mahals 2,71,00,07% Dam 
Plain 1,165.80 069 Dap 
Mahals 
2. Bari Doab ...e. S¥ Mahals, of 21 of whieh records not obtained. 
Remaining 36 Mahsils, area 52,39,857 Bighas; 4,678 mauzas; reveme 
19 9 73550 ,057 Dan (Rs. 49,33, 751-6-10.) 
3. Rechna Doab ..... 49 Mahals, of 6 of which are unknown, Remaining 
43 Mahals; area 98,527,010 Bighass; 4,693 mauzass revere 4, 26,43,315 
Dam (Rs. 10 ,66,087-14-0), 
Mandyat (3 12 Mahals 
Baharjat(? 
Mahals 
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4 
Parganahs 30 Mahals 20,12,94,241 Dam 
| loab «es. 22 Mahals, of 3 of which records not receiveds 
of 5 more area unimown. Remaining 14 Mahals area 40,41,809 Bighas3 








7,583 mauzas} reveme 9,26 ,88 , 735 Dam (Rs. 23,17, 218-6.) 


Hilly 11 Mahals 1,75,55,699 D 
Plain 4ahal 7,51.33524) oan 








Mabecese 48 Mahals, of 17 of which records not receile- 
ved, of 19 more area unknown. Remaining 12 Mahals; area 12,56, 7118 
Bighas; 2,177 mauzas3; revenue 14,05,99,371 Dam (Rs-35,14,984-4-5), 


Hilly | 96 Mahals 1230988571 | Dam 
Plain eae 2 Oy) 





not received, of 25 others area unimown.Remaining 6 Mahals; $11 mausza 
reverme 5,80,83,832 Dam (Rs.14,51,345-12-10). 


The different totals (including of Kangra) are given below: 





8. §& 308 2,43, 29 ,096}8 25,226 67,50,85,579 
Pp. «C6 329 2,43,19,960 30,286  68,11,90,599 
A. 58 232 161,55 6438 20 G5 ,94,58 ,423 


7. Hissar -oce. 23 Manals, of 7 of which area unlmown. Remaining 21 
Mahals} area 71,48,184 Bighas; 2,373 mausas; reverme 8 ,83,70,328 Dan 
(Rs. 22,09,493-3-2),. 

8. Sirhind ...+.. 3 Mahals, of 3 of which area unkmown. Remaining 35 
Mahals; area 1,57,86,388 Bighas; reveme 24,32,49,082 Dam 
(Rg.60,81,227-0~10). 








1. Multan ...«. 83 Mahals, of which 17 unsettled.Remaining 36 Mahals} 
3,532 mauzas, revenue 12,72,27,352 Dam (Rs.3] ,80 ,683-12-10). 

2. Dipalpur..... 24 Mahals, of one of which statistics not obtained. 
Remaining 23 Mahals; area 44,54,206)6 ishas; 4,643 Mauzas; reveme 
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2,63,97,258 Dam (Rs.6,59,931-3-2) . 
During the reign of Akbar the local force consisted of 684,480 
7 : 
cavalry and 436,086 infantry. 
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There were stronger forts for the general or external defence 
of the country, already mentioned under the title of "Faujdars" and 
in addition to those there were smaller ttone, brick and mud forts 
built for the maintenance of the internal peace of the province, the 
Getails of which are given below, 

(1) 
Bhalon, Tatarpur, Jason Ralakoti, Dadial, Dadah, Rajpurpattan, Siba, 
Kutlehar, Kheunkhera, Gangot, and there were three brickforts at 


s-There were eleven stone forts at 





Jullundur, Dasuya and 3ultanpur. Total number of cavalry and infantry 
stationed in these seat te including 48 other small stations was 4,155 
and 79,426 respectively. 
(44) Sa 

a brick fort at Pathankot. The total strength of cavalry and infantry 
stationed in these forts including — forty eight small stations 
was 31,055 and aia respectively. 
(144) 
Mankoet and the brick forts at Buinabad, Patti Zafarwal and Chiniot. 


ab:e There was a stone fort at Kangra and 





abe~ Stone forts were situated at Jammu, 





The total strength of cavalry “— infantry stationed in these forts 
was 6,795 and 99,652 respectively. | 

(iv) Chenhat (Jech) Doab:~- There were only two brick forts situated 
at Khokhar (Gakhar) and Hazara. The total strength of cavalry and 
infantry including twenty more small stations was 3,730 and 44,200 
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1 
respectively. 


(v) § 23- Stone forts were situated at Attock, Paharh 
Suburban, Kahwan, Mallot and Makhial. There was only one brick fort 
at Mandanpur, situated on a hill. The total strength of the cavalry 
and infantry on these sine forts and other 33 small stations was 
8,863 and 69,700 respectively. 
ARK AR OF MULTAN: (1) Bet Jalendhar Doabs= The names of the forts are 
Mot available, but the total strength of cavalry and infantry statio 
~oed at the different nine stations was 1,410 and 17,100 respective ° 
(41) Bard, Doabs- There were only two brick forts situated at Islampur 
and Multan town and the total strength of cavalazy and sinha il at 
eleven stations in this area was 775 and 14,550 respectively. 
(111) Reshn: DI- saa were five stations where 770 cavalry and 
9,500 infantry was kept. 
(iv) ¢ oabe~ There were only, four stations where 220 
cavalry and 2,000 infantry was stationed. 
(v) Birun-i-Paninad:- There were only three brick forts, situated at 
Dudai, Mauh, and Marot. the total strength of cavalry and aeaaie” 
stationed at seventeen stations was 5,800 and 57,600 respectively. 
pabs~ There were five brick 
iain situated at Pakpattan, Dipalpur, Dhanakshah, Qabule and Qiam- 
pur Lakhi and the total strength of cavalry afd infantry stationed 
here and other five more stations was 2,400 and 20,400 seanidediie 
(44) Bari Doah:- There was only one fort and strength of cavalry and 
infantry stationed, with other five stations was 1,100 and 14,000 
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respectively. | 
oahbt~- The total strength of cavalry and infantry 








(114) Rechna bx 

stationed . the seven different stations was 710 and 6,300 
respectively. 

(iv) Birun-i-Paninad:- The total strength of cavalry and iafantey 


stationed at six stations was 1,000 and 12,300 respectively. 

4. SAF As~- In this Sarkar, which was some times 
attached to the Subah of Delhi Rad six brick forts at Atkhera, Bhat- 
ner, Dhatrat, Fatahabad, Mukim and Hansi. The total strength of 
Cavalry and infantry of this at al at twenty-six different stations 
was 6,875 and 60 800 respectively. | 

44. SARKAR OF SIRAINDs- There were twelve brick forts in the Sarkar, 





situated at Pael, Tihara (on the Satluj), Manesar, Khizrabad, Rupar, 
Sirhind, Sunam, Sadhura, Kaithal, Ghuram, Ludhiana and Machhivwara. The 
total strength of cavalry and infantry stationed in this ee inelue 
ding twenty more stations was 9,225 and 55,700 respectively. 


Pe 








The Principal means of communications of the Panjab were the 
Toads which connected Delhi and Lahore, Lahore and Multan, Lahore and 
Kashmir, Lahore and Attock, Lahore and Kangra, Delhi and Multan. Ther 
were some equally other important roads such as the Hindustan-Tibete 
Read, which ran from the Shipki passa on the frontier of the Chinese 
Empire to Simla. | 

fhe Indian rulers regarded the building of roads with rest 
houses, «s a pious duty. But the Sultans of Delhi showed little care 
for such useful public works and their treasury and energy were spent 
mainly on such unpreductive work as bullding mosques or ' stroying 
014 cities to build new ones to verpetuate their own names, 

Among Muslim Kings, Sher Shah may be called the poineer who 
took the real interest for such useful public works and his glory lies 
4n the great roads built by him, which have kept his memory still 
green in the minds of his countrymen. For the safety of his vast 
empire, he considered it imparative to build roads all over the 
eontry. The longest as well as the best-know among these was the one 
running from Sonargaon (near Dacea now in Rast Pakistan) to aig Indus, 
1500 kos in length. It was *the greatest highway in the wrld". The 
roads were admirably planned, connecting together all the strategic 
frontier cities; on any —— point the armies of the Supire 
could be concentrated rapidly. 

On either side of the roads were planted fruit trees, and 
beside these were erected carvan sarais with separate lodgings for 
Muslims and Hindus. Grain and fodder were supplied for horses and 
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cattle, and each caravan sarai contained a well and a mosqtte of 
burnt brick, with a ‘muagzzin', and ‘imam’ and several watchnen. “Once 
a cane a occupied the rooms allotted to him nobody else may 
the 
land attached to every sarai. In every sich halting stations two 


turn hin out." All these caravan sarais were maintained from 





horses were kept herr eo that news from great distances micht reach 
as early as possible. These sarais served as halting stations of | 
state official: and were the stations of conveyance of news by relays 
of horses. "By dakechauki, news reached Sher Shah (also to the Mughal 
Emperors. later) every day from Nilab (The Indus) and the extremity 
of Bengal." 

The Grand Trunk Road from Agra to Attock was marked out by tal 
pillars (Xog-minars) twenty to thirty feet high and two and half rile 
apart. Though the roads were unmetallcd, yet these were clearly defin 
ed, in soma cases by avermes of trees, and more generally by the 
safais, stated above, ‘In northern India, these routes were, in some 
cases at least, suitable al wneeled traffic and long lines of carts 
might oceasionally be seen,“ 

The rivers were usually crossed by bridges of boats. Such 
bridges as there were constituted great barriers, perforated with 
numerous small pointed arches, affording considerably less waterway 
than the area of obstruction presented by the massive piers, which 
ware founded on shallow wells and supported a continuous floor. 
Ordinarily, rivers were crossed at fords by ferries or bridges of 
boats, and the passage became extremely difficult when the streams 
were in flood. Akbar’s chief engineer, Qasim Khan, was specially 
akilful in the construction of bridges of boats for the passage of 
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imperial = Re built several such bridges over the rivers of the 
Panjab in 1531. | 

The most important road of the Panjab, of this period, was 
from that >f Agra to Attock, Lahore being the rondezevous of all the 
main roads and routes of the Panjab. From a political and military 
point of view, its consequence can hardly be over-rated as binding 
tegether ali the then important northern cantonments and maintaining 
communication with Peshawar, the greatest frontier station. In this 
respect this road was of the greatest strategic importance to the 
Panjab and to India, but to the Panjab it conferred another great 
benefit by forming a great highway, passing through the uvper distri- 
cta, the chief cities, commanding the entrance 60 Hazara and giving 
acceas at seVeral points to Kashmir. It thug constituted a great 





artery from which numerous branches separated off in various direct- 
ions. Lastly, it was the great outlet and channel si the import and 
export trade between India, Sentral Asia and the West. 

The next, important road of the Panjab was that of Lahore te 
Multan. Multan was well situated (as even teday) for purposes of trad 
on account of the three rivers which pass through the province of 
Multan and which join not far from the _— Multan is an the trade 
route from Iran through Kandhar to India. It would be curious to note 
that at the time of the British ocaupation of the Panjab, the caravan 
which travelled from Delhi to Ghasni, the two sost important cities o 
the Muslim Empire ~- followed this most difficult and afrauitous route, 
merging from the passes of the Suleiman Range at Dera Iemail Khan, 
they toiled through the wilds of the Sindh Sagar Doab to Multan and 
then turned northwards to Lahore} thence they proceeded to Ferosepur 
and Ludhiana, Sometines they travelled dowtwards from Multan to Baha 
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alpur. The two ancient trade-routes in these regions were (a) from 
Dera Ismail Khan via Mankhera, Shorkot, Harappa, pakpattan, Fasilka, 
Samana to Delhis (b) from Dera Ghazi Khan via Multan. the route proe- 
eeded to meet the former one at Pakpattan. Pakpattan was the fasous 
ferry over the Satlej. ‘These roads often passed through arid and 
desolale tracts, and wells and hostelries were provided at suitable 
intervals without which these would have been useless. 

These roads Mad made Lahore, Multan, Sialkot, Gujrat, attock, 
Dipalpur, Pathankot, Bajwara, Suitanpur and Girhind the great centres 
of trade. aia ha fourteen thousand loaded camels passed through 
Lahore every year. Traders of different nationalities vig. Armanians, 
Aleppo and Rijratis had settled in Lahore and they carricd on trade 
with foreign sale taal on a large scale. Lahore was also a great 
market for Indigo. 

DEI  LAHOREt=- (1) Badli, 9 miles north west of Delhi railway 
unetion. (2) Narela, 16 miles. (3) Sonipat, 27 miles. (4) Ganaur, 37 
miles. (5) Samalkha, 44 miles - Also mown as Sambal-ki-Sari. This 
part of the country was exceptionally dangerous, being infested by the 
robbers. (6) Panipat, 55 miles. (7) Gharanda, 66 miles. (8) Sarai Pul, 
72 miles. (9) Karnal, 7 miles. (10) Taraori, 84 miles..(11) Asimbad, 
Just before the Wai Nadi (Rivers) is crossed, (12) Thangsar, 26 miles 
south-east of Ambala on the Grand Trunk Road towards Delhi. Here the 
S wraswati river was crossed. (13) Shahbad, (Markanda) 111 mi‘es. (14) 
Ambala, 123 miles. (15) Serai Noon, (16) Serai,Hajjam, (17) Todar Mal, 
(18) aluwa, 18 =iles north >f ambala. (19) Sirfind, 30 miles north of 


Anbala. (20) Khanna,,42 miles from Ambala. (71) Serai Laskkari Khan, 
62 miles. (°2) Dorahd, 5S miles, (23) Ludhiana, the town was situated 
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6.There vas another route wich was Very popul ir up to the reign of 
Jahangir, and separated from the above route at Sirhind, it . 
through Nachhiwara, Rupar, Rahon, Rajaga, Sérai Noor-t0-din, Adina 
Nagar, Patial Kalanaur and Serai Amanat Khan; then to Lahore. Sirh 
was a big halting station and sometimes it was the base of supplies 
for the war operations towards the Horth-west Frontier Province of 
India. 

7.Doraha, means two routes.Rupar and Rahon voute was followed from he 
The carvans  peoe-pohooage 4 aged to go from here to Rupar, Rahon, @arhshan 
kar, Bajwara,Hariana,Dasuya, Pathankot, Sialkot,@ujrat and so onward. 
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on the left Bank of the Satlej. Since then the river has @ifted its 
nine Mit miles towards the north. (24) Philaour, 11 miles north, 
north-west of Ludhiana on the Grand Trunk Road. (28) Noor Mahal, 8 
miles from Philour. (26) Nikodar, 20 miles. (27) Dakhant (Seraid, a6 
miles, also known as Jahangirpura. (23) Sultanpur ~ 40 miles. Here 
the Kalna Nadi (River) was crossed immediately west of the town and 
the Beas river, 6 miles further north-west at the ferry >f Baocopur. 
(29) Fatehabai, 43 miles from Philour and 13 miles from tultanpur. (| 
Naurangabad, 3 miles north west of Fatehabad and 4 miles south-east 
o° Tarn Taran. (31) Serai Noor-udedin, 8 miles from Naurangabad to 
the north-west. (33) Kanehani-da-pul, 9 miles to the north west of 
Hoshilarnagar towards Lahore from Amritsar. (33) Hoshiarnagar, 5 miles 
gio Pa Sarai Amanat Khan and 271 miles east of Lah-re and Shab Garg, 
2% MLic Se 


WALORE TO ADOcE I~ The road from Lahore to Attock was infested 
ith Pathan brigands, and although the Great Mughals established 
wanty guard stations of armed troops at regular intervals neverthe- 
less travellers were ge cps robbed by those brigands. "The sise 
small or i1l-prepared ies of strangers, drag them away into the 
recesses Of the mountains, and enslave thems they even mutilate their 
captives to prevent their essaping?"* 










The stages of the journeys were as followss-(1) Shahdara, 3 
miles north of Lahore fert on the other side of the Ravi. (2) Fasilae 
bad, 15 miles from Lahore to the north. (3) Pul Shah Daula, 22 miles 
from Lahore on the Degh river. (4) Osinabad, 33 miles from Lahore and 
9 miles south of dujranwala. (8) Hakimabadpur (6) GhakBar Cheema, 13 
miles north of cujranwala. (7) Wazirabad, 10 miles to the north fy om 
Qakhar Cheema, after thig the Chenad is crossed. (3) Gujrat, 9 miles 
to the north of Wasirabad. (9) Khawazpur, 11 miles north, north-west 
of Qujrat and 6 miles sout-west and west of Daulat Nagar. Then the 
Bhimber river is crossed. (10) Kharian (Kinari) 12 wiles north-west, 

a pass. (11) Khariala, 14 miles from Khawaspur. (13) Sarai Alamgir, 

3 miles north of the Jheluna river. (13) Naurangabad, tear Sarai Alae- 
gir. (1@) Chakea, 9 miles north-west of Rohtas fort. (15) Khurda Jalal 
20 sfles north of Rohtas fort. (16) Paka, 10 miles north west of Sarai 
Jalal Khan. (17) Rowat, 1? miles south east of Rawalpindi. (18) Lashe 
Kari. (19) Ravalpindi. (90) Kalapani, 17 miles north weet of Ratvalpind 
t of Kalapani (Panja gehib) C73) 


(21) Hassan Abdal, 2 miles north-wes 
Attoek 


Madrata, 19 miles mrth west and wet of Hassan Abdal, and (23 
8 miles, on the eastern bank of the Indnf, 


a false (2) Awal Hasan. (2) Aurangabad, (3) Naushehra - 
west of Lanore. (4) Mapalki, 14 miles south west of Naushohra, 
(5) Satgharay 14 miles south of Mapalki. (6) K an Kamalawala, 20 miles 
south west and west of Satghara. (7) Chauki Fattu (Jhok), 12 miles 
north east of Harappa. (8) Hayapoa. (9) Chichavatni, 12 miles south- 
wost and west of Harappa. ( 10} Mahave arid, 6 miles south Chichawate 
ni, €11) Talamba, 10 miles fram Channu railway station, (12) Sard, 19 
miles north of Sarai Sidheo. (12) Khalid (Kulalpur), 8 miles north of 
Sard, and (14) Mardanpur, 36 miles from Multan to the north east 


230 From Lahore the route to Kashair was common vi > 
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that of Aattoak, up to Gujrat already given under (8) above. It | 
separated from Gujrat to Siri Nagar. (1) Daulat Nagar, 12 miles north 
of Gujrat, (2) Bnaimber, 16 miles north of Daulatnagar on the western 
bank of the Shimber river. (3) Chauki Hati, 7 miles north of Bhinber, 
on the western bank of the Tavi river. (4) Naushehra, 16 miles north 
of Thimber, on the western bank of the Ravi River. (5) chinges Hati, 
6 miles north, north-east of Naushehra, (6) Inayatpur (Moradpur), 7 
miles north-west of Chinges Sarai. (7) Rajaur, 16 miles north, northe 
erst of Naushehra, (8) Thana (Thanna Sagar), iz miles north of Rajaur 
(9) Baramgula, 5 miles north-east, north of Thanna. (10) Poshana, 2 
miles from Baramgula. (11) Sarai Ali Mardan Ali Khan (Sarai Muhammad 
Kuli) about four miles onward (12) Gatid Hala, Sarai dokhta (13) 
Hirpur, 10 miles north of Poshana. (14) Shadi Marg (Shajamarg), 6 
miles from Hirsur. (15) Khanpur, 18 miles north, north-east of Hirpur 
(16) Srinigar, 11 miles from Khanpur to the north. 


Before the advent of the dreat Mughals the “ost important ro — 
fron the North-west Frontier to Delhi was through Tulumba to Pakpatte 
an, Dipalpur, Fatehabad, Rajpur, ahrwan, and Tohana to Delhi. 
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